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CHAPTER j 


THE SAFAVID PERIOD 


In the summer of 906—7/1501,! after his victory over the Aq Ouyūnlū, 
Isma‘il entered the Turkmen capital Tabriz, ascended the throne and 
took the title of Shah. He thereby founded the rule of the Safavid 
dynasty in Iran which was to last until 1148/1736. Thus after becoming 
Grand Master of the Ardabil order on the death of his brother Sultan 
"Alī, he finally attained the political power in pursuit of which his father 
and grandfather had already lost their lives. 

Whether we think of this event as marking the beginning of modern 
Persian history or not, it certainly heralds a new era. The historical 
achievement of the Safavids was to establish a strong, enduring state in 
Iran after centuries of foreign rule and a lengthy period of political 
fragmentation. Although the preceding Türkmen dynasties, the Qara 
Quyünlü and the Aq Ouyūnlū, created certain preconditions of this 
achievement and on the surface pursued similar aims for a short time — 
came near, indeed, to realising them — their success was only tempor- 
aty. Despite all their military and political attainments in the late 
8th/14th and oth/15th centuries — for example, the way in which they 
maintained their independence vis-à-vis such powerful neighbours as 
the Ottomans, the Mamlüks and the Timurids, or founded new states 
culminating in the kingdoms of Jahan Shah and Uzun Hasan — not one 
of their rulers succeeded in establishing a lasting political structure. 
Though their rule extended deep into Persian territory, it represents 
from the point of view of the history of Persia merely peripheral 
formations beyond or on the frontiers of Iran. Not until the Safavid era 
did Iran witness the rise of a state similar in importance to the Ottoman 
empire or the empire of the Egyptian Mamluks. For more than two 
centuries the Safavid kingdom prolonged the older political and cul- 
tural tradition of Persia and endowed the country and its peoples with 
a unique character of historic significance, which has in part endured 
even up to the present day. Its typical features include the revival of the 
monarchist tradition, the acquisition of historically justified territory, 
the creation of a new military and political structure, the spread of a 


1 The date authoritatively established by Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden, p. 85. 
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Shīī creed as the state religion, the Iranicisation of Persian Islam, the 
continued progress of modern Persian towards becoming the language 
of politics and administration in modern Iranian history, and the devel- 
opment of a specific culture which reached its peak in architecture (still 
visible today), but which also produced remarkable results in the intel- 
lectual life of the Persian nation. The importance of this dynasty is not 
confined to the national history of Persia: it was the Safavids who led 
Iran back on to the stage of world history. Their conflicts with the 
Ottomans and their policy of alliance with the Western powers have a 
wotld-histotical interest and a direct relevance to the history of 
Western Europe. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE SAFAVIDS 


Who was this Ismā'īl, who made such an impact on the Persia of his 
time and whose influence was still felt centuries later? His personality 
presents difficulties to the historian which cannot be resolved ade- 
quately by reference to either his biography or his career. Rather, they 
become clear and comprehensible only when one considers his origins 
and the strange intellectual climate which produced him. We have 
already met his father, Shaikh Haidar, and his grandfather Junaid as 
notably enterprising characters in Türkmen history, politically ambi- 
tious representatives of the Safaviyya, a widespread sūfī order centred 
on Ardabil in the south-western coastal region of the Caspian Sea. The 
early history of this order differs little from that of other Islamic 
conventicles,! but the political development in which it culminates is 
quite unique. The order is named after Shaikh Saft al-Din Ishaq, whose 
lifespan (650—735/1252—1334) coincides almost exactly with the Per- 
sian Mongol empire of the Tl-Khans, a circumstance which in several 
respects helped to determine his life and actions. 

This era constitutes a special period in the history of Islam. With the 
destruction of the Caliphate by the Mongols and the decline of almost 
all the previous centres of power in the Islamic East, Islam was faced 
with a grave crisis, both political and religious; indeed, even its very 
existence seemed threatened. Moreover, after the numerous theological 
disputes and the endless wrangling between heretical sects in preceding 


t See Kissling, “Aus der Geschichte des Chalvetijje-Ordens": the connection between the 
Safaviyya and other orders is dealt with in Kissling’s table I. 
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centuries, the chance of a reconciliation of the warring factions and a 
reversion to the essential elements of the faith might have been found in 
this very crisis. It cannot be said that the opportunity was exploited: 
even at this point Islam did not undergo a genuine renaissance or 
reformation. However, in the territories under Mongol rule at least, 
certain differences were pushed into the background, for example, the 
split between the four schools of law and the violent opposition between 
the Sunna and the Shī'a, the origin of which — the question of the 
legitimate ruler of the Islamic world — had lost its immediate significance 
in the light of the Mongol victory. With the loss of the political 
background, the official theology, which had never been popular 
because of its rationalism, was deprived of much of its importance and 
influence. A popular religiosity became widespread, displaying several 
characteristics which had probably existed earlier but which had not 
prevailed owing to orthodox hostility. These included a marked will- 
ingness to believe in miracles, a cult of saints with the growth of much- 
frequented places of pilgrimage, and even the veneration of ‘Ali, the 
cousin and son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad, an aspect fundamen- 
tal to Shi‘ belief but which does not necessarily have the same import- 
ance in Folk Islam since even devout Sunnis have venerated ‘Ali as amir 
al-mu minin. They also included Islamic mysticism, which had flowered 
long before the Mongol invasion but now underwent a great revival. 
At the same time the sufi orders which practised it expanded to 
unprecedented dimensions. Their shaikhs were known and loved by 
the masses and the great respect commanded by certain masters of the 
religious chapters filled the scholarly theologians with envy and resent- 
ment. 

In this respect Shaikh Safi was a typical religious leader, a represen- 
tative of Folk Islam far removed from the official theology, whose 
spokesmen viewed his career with grave suspicion. But in no other 
regard: for even his origins as a member of a respected family which 
had lived in Ardabil for generations, are by no means typical of the 
religious leaders of the time, who normally came from the lower 
classes. Although he was renowned for asceticism and piety, he dis- 
played other qualities which for the most part accord ill with a propen- 
sity for the meditative existence of a recluse: self-confidence, enterprise, 
acquisitiveness and a militant activism. Shaikh Safi is portrayed as a 
paradoxical personality in which the miracle worker and man of God 
combined with a sober, practical politician and a cunning merchant. 
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His teacher, Taj al-Din Ibrahim Gilani, known as Shaikh Zahid 
(b. 615/1218, d. 7oo/1301),! a familiar figure in the history of Islamic 
religious orders, is said to have perceived his extraordinary gifts at 
their very first meeting and — according to the legend — to have 
realised even then that he was destined to become conqueror of the 
world. At all events, Shaikh Zahid allowed him to marry one of his 
daughters and appointed him as his successor. 

Round about 1300, perhaps while his spiritual leader was still alive, 
Shaikh Safi founded his own order in Ardabil, the Safaviyya. He never 
in fact conquered the world, but Shaikh Zahid's assessment of his 
other qualities proved accurate. As grand master of his order, as one of 
the holy men who in those days ruled alongside the political leaders, he 
achieved extraordinary success. Unless we are very much mistaken, his 
cell even became the focal point of a mass religious movement. He was 
friendly with the secular rulers and enjoyed remarkable esteem on their 
part; undoubtedly their attitude was determined by the size of his 
following and his influence over the people. He became the protector 
of the poor and the weak, while his convent at Ardabil became a refuge 
fot the persecuted and the oppressed. In the last analysis he owed his 
popularity not merely to his reputation for sanctity, miracles and 
prophecies, but also to his political authority and to the wealth which 
he acquired in due course through the generous gifts of his supporters 
and admirers. His network of disciples and emissaries, so we are told, 
extended throughout the land from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf, from 
the Caucasus to Egypt. An emissary (khalifa) of his is even said to have 
risen to a position of influence in Ceylon.? 

The intertwining of religion and politics in Islam, such as is seen in 
the history of the Prophet Muhammad himself, 1s also a characteristic 
feature of the Safavids which, as we can see, marks even the career of 
their founder. Although he was not very concerned with secular 
power, he certainly did not lack political influence. The integrity of his 
religious position is beyond question. Not only his good works and his 
asceticism, but also his missionary efforts to convert the Mongols, 
many of whom were not of the Islamic faith, and his influence on 
certain Turkish or Türkmen groups stamp him as a particularly consci- 
entious Muslim. The theory? that he dreamed of a renewal of Islam 


1 Minorsky, “A Mongol Decree of 720/1320". 2 Glassen, Die früben Safawiden, pp. 43, 130. 
3 Details ibid., p. jo, where a change in the meaning of the word "sūfī” to something like 
“committed, active Muslim” is mentioned. 
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which would transcend the dogmatism of the theologians and the 
squabbling of the heretics is not without foundation. He certainly 
could not achieve so paramount a success during his lifetime, nor did 
the effects of his activities, once this success materialised later, cover 
the whole Islamic oecumene. But the religious revival and unification of 
Persia which came about two centuries later are unthinkable without 
the brotherhood he founded — although there is no direct connection 
between them. Whether on the other hand Shaikh Safi envisaged a 
Shii Persia is quite a different question, with which we shall deal 
later. 

Nevertheless, his role in the Safaviyya was not confined to founding 
the order and giving it his name; he also established a firm basis for 
future development through the great number of supporters which he 
won for it and the prosperity with which he endowed it.! The ancestors 
of the Safavid rulers are often depicted as unassuming monks, but this 
image does not really correspond to the historical facts even in the 
earliest phase. It is scarcely appropriate for the later period either. 
Although we have only meagre evidence about the immediate succes- 
sors of Shaikh Safi as masters of the Ardabil order, we can conclude 
simply from occasional references in the sources that they were highly 
esteemed — by the early Ottoman sultans, among others.? How other- 
wise could one explain the ambitious plans and the political aspirations 
of Junaid and Shaikh Haidar under the Turkmen princes of the latter 
half of the 9th/15th century — aspirations which were after all by no 
means entirely unfulfilled? 


After his entry into Tabriz, Shah Ismā'īl immediately proceeded to 
institute the Shīī creed as the state religion. Until it is proved other- 
wise, we can assume that he took this decision out of religious convic- 
tion, not out of political expediency.? The precise nature of Isma‘Il’s 
commitment to the Shīī faith — to what extent he was familiar with 
and himself observed the precepts of the Shia — remains to be seen. At 
present it will suffice to affirm that he desired to abolish the Sunna with 


! For endowments set up in Shaikh Safi's favour, see M.H.M. Nakhjuvānī, "Farmānī az 
faramin-i daura-yi Mughül", Revue de la Faculté des Lettres de Tabriz vir (1953), 40-8. 

2 Babinger, "Der Islam in Kleinasien”, p. 61. 

3 Political motives for his Shi' creed are imputed to Ismā'īl by Efendiev, Obrazovanie, pp. 49, 
51; E. Werner, Die Geburt einer Grossmacht — Die Osmanen (1300—1481) (Berlin, 1966), p. 303; and 
Guseinov and Sumbatzade, Istoriya Azerbaidzhana 1, 210. 
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its veneration of the Orthodox Caliphs and to replace it with the belief 
in ‘Ali and the Twelve Imams. 

We know that Ismā'īl's advisers voiced grave reservations about his 
intention because the entirely Sunni population of Tabriz would be 
violently opposed to the Shi'a. But Ismā'īl would not be deterred, and 
in fact achieved success. The first phase of Safavid rule does not lack a 
certain grotesque trait, in as much as theologians who were fully con- 
versant with the Shi‘a must have been few and far between at that time. 
Detailed information about Shi‘i precepts was hard to come by; indeed, 
there was a lack of books from which this might have been culled. In 
the search for appropriate texts there eventually came to light a solitary 
volume of the Qawa'id al-ab&am fi ma'rifat al-balal wa’l-haram of Ibn 
Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), a famous Shi'i theologian of the 
Mongol period. Admittedly the book was in Arabic and therefore 
unsuitable for general use until it had been translated into Persian, for a 
knowledge of Arabic could by that time no longer be presupposed 
among the populace. 

Given the tremendous importance of the introduction of the Shī'a for 
Isma'il's future and for Persia, we must ask ourselves what made him take 
this decision. It is not easy to find an answer. We do not know for certain 
who was the first member of the future dynasty to profess the Shi‘ faith. 
Was Isma‘il himself the first? Or were his father and grandfather adherents 
of the sect? Or must we go back even further, perhaps to Shaikh Khwaja 
‘Ali, or even Shaikh Safi in person? Circumstantial evidence of all kinds is 
adduced in this connection, but none is conclusive. 

There are various reasons for our being still so much in the dark. 
First, there is the lack of evidence in the sources, or at least in the 
reliable ones; in this context we must certainly disregard most docu- 
ments written under Safavid rule and many sources which originated 
among their enemies. The complex relationships within Folk Islam 
similarly constitute an obstacle to a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion. This Shīī—Sunnī syncretism, as it might be termed, occurs in 
Iran from the time of the Mongol invasion, and even in the 8th/14th 
and gth/15th centuries, after the decline of the Īl-Khāns, it continued to 
mould the religious outlook of the ordinary people. Finally, it is by no 
means impossible that if one or other of Isma‘tl’s ancestors had been a 
Shi, he might have practised fagiyya, that is, he might have concealed 
his convictions; this is in fact prescribed by the Shi'a whenever an open 
profession of the faith might be dangerous. 
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All these considerations should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that even the question of what Shi'a and Sunna meant in the 9th/15th 
century cannot at present be answered at all precisely. This would 
require careful examination of the theological writings of the age, and 
such an analysis we do not yet possess. For the time being we must be 
content to surmise that at this period the well-known definitions of 
earlier times were no longer entirely valid. Until we possess more 
detailed knowledge, we cannot define more closely the religious ideas 
. of Ismā'īl's ancestors. 

In order to characterise the situation, the following factors may be 
emphasised. That Shaikh Safi was a Sunni is beyond all shadow of a 
doubt. Yet the orthodoxy of his beliefs should not be judged too 
rigidly since the mere ideas of the religious world in which he lived 
cannot be entirely reconciled with orthodox tenets. Significantly he 
belonged to the Shafi'1 madhhab, that is, to precisely that school of 
religious law which is closest to the Shi‘a and therefore normally 
adopted by Shīīs who are masquerading as Sunnis. For the first 
hundred years after his death we have so little information that we 
can do no more than surmise that his successors adopted a similar 
position. Shaikh Khwaja ‘Ali (d. 832/1429) could be linked with the 
Shi‘a on account of his name and especially because he is said to have 
seen ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph and son-in-law of the Prophet, in a dream, 
and sang his praises in verses which are still extant. Sunni writers are 
particularly distrustful of Junaid, the grandfather of Isma‘il, because 
he is alleged to have compromised himself round about 1450 in 
Qonya in the presence of the famous theologian Shaikh ‘Abd al-Latif 
through a pro-Shīī remark transmitted to us by a friend of the 
shaikh, the Ottoman historian ‘Ashiqpashazade. We are told also that 
when Junaid died some of his followers began to call him God and 
his son Haidar the Son of God. Admittedly this statement stems from 
an embittered enemy of the Safavids, Fazl-Allah b. Rüzbihan Khunji, 
the chronicler of Sultān Ya'gūb Aq Ouyūnlū, who later fled from 
Ismá'il to Transoxiana. Haidar too is reported to have seen "Alī in a 
dream. This is supposed to be the origin of the “Haidar cap", the red 
hat of the Qizilbash, whose twelve gores are explained by reference 
to the Twelve Imāms. 

We could certainly draw conclusions from these reports if we had 
any certain knowledge of the dividing lines between Sunna and Shi‘a in 
the 9th/15th century. Since it is possible that these were no longer what 
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they had been, we must be cautious. Yet it should be noted that not 
one of the relevant writers describes any ancestor of Isma^il unambigu- 
ously as a Shīī — not even those authors who attack their religious 
attitude. It is also significant, on the other hand, that an unbroken, 
direct Shi tradition extending from Junaid via Haidar to Ismāīl is out 
of the question. Haidar was not born until 864/1460, several weeks 
after his father's death, and was brought up at the court of his uncle 
Uzun Hasan in Amid, in an environment which has so far not been 
suspected of sympathy towards the Shi'i doctrine. Not until he was 
nine years old did he arrive in Ardabil where again it is unlikely that 
any marked Shi‘I atmosphere predominated under Shaikh Ja‘far. If 
Haidar was actually converted to the Shi‘a later, he had no opportunity 
to introduce Isma'il to the creed, for Isma'il was born on 25 Rajab 
892/17 July 1487, only a year before his father's death. Haidar could 
not have achieved this indirectly through Sultan "Alī, his eldest son, 
either, as the latter was still a child. In the next seven years which the 
sons of Shaikh Haidar spent in the custody of the Aq Quyünlü, we 
cannot exclude completely the possibility that they were exposed to 
Shr'i influence, for example on the part of their guardians, but neither 
can we impute this to them without further ado. Although we cannot 
speak of a direct transmission of ideas between those three generations, 
we must posit a certain virulence of Shīī thought in order to begin to 
grasp the course of events. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem lies precisely in the fact that 
Shaikh Safi and his descendants, possibly including Isma‘il until 
shortly before his seizure of power, must be seen in the framework of 
Folk Islam without ever having consciously or overtly gone over to 
the Shi‘a. In the case of adherents of a sūfī order such as they, this is a 
perfectly reasonable conjecture in the light of all that we know. We can 
pass over the question of whether the equation of tasavvuf (Sufism) 
with the Shī'a is justified or whether it oversteps the mark: what is 
certain is that the step from Sufism to heresy was a fairly small one. 
The Sunni theologians had only too good a reason for their antipathy 
towards the dervishes and their religious brotherhoods. If it is permis- 
sible to link the Ardabil order from the outset with Folk Islam, certain 
Shr'i features become clear. Though in Folk Islam these Shīī elements 
wete stronger or weaker depending upon the area and the period, they 
were surely always present. Therefore certain Shr'1 affinities in the case 
of Shaikh Safi and his successors (who at all events bear the stigma of 
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Sufism in the eyes of the distrustful orthodox theologians) do not 
necessarily mean that they had abjured the Sunna and turned Shi‘. 
Neither the name of Shaikh Khwaja ‘Ali, the second successor and 
grandson of Shaikh Safi, nor the manifestation of ‘Alt in dreams which 
he and later Shaikh Haidar are said to have had, nor his verses in praise 
of ‘Ali therefore constitute clear signs of a Shīī faith, and they are 
perhaps no more than features of Folk Islam. 

If one examines Isma'i's notions against the Folk Islam back- 
ground, it is quite possible that the worship of ‘Ali widespread in his 
environment grew more firmly rooted in him so that a tendency 
towards the Shi‘a became predominant. This accords well with his 
youthful capacity for enthusiasm (he was only fourteen years old when 
“Tabriz fell). We see his enthusiasm in his collection of Turkish poems, 
particularly where religious ideas are concerned, but also with regard 
to the heroes of Iranian legend. What is so disconcerting about the 
introduction of the Shi‘a is the violent hostility exhibited towards the 
Sunnis, whereby the execration of the Caliphs Abū Bakr, ‘Umar and 
"Uthmáàn is far more strongly emphasised than the Shi'i additions to the 
shahada, which is what really matters. Even if propaganda purposes 
played a part in this, there remains an impression of youthful protest, 
perhaps because Ismā'īl had grown tired either of the compromises of 
Folk Islam or of the secretiveness of taqiyya. 

We must not underestimate the importance for Isma'il's religious 
beliefs of his stay in Lāhījān which followed his escape from the soldi- 
ers of Sultan Rustam Aq Ouyūnlū. From 899/1494 onwards he spent 
five years there under the protection of Karkiya Mirza ‘Ali, the then 
ruler of Gilàn, who claimed to be a descendant of the Caliph ‘Ali and 
was a Shīī. He appointed one of the theologians in his kingdom, one 
Shams al-Din Lab, to be Isma'is teacher. This man must have 
influenced his pupil to a certain extent, since he occurs again, immedi- 
ately after Ismā'īl ascended the throne, as sadr, occupying the highest 
religious office in the realm; later we see him as tutor to the princes at 
court. There is scarcely any doubt but that he was a Shīī. And this 
would be certain if he should be identical with a disciple of the same 
name of Sayyid Mubammad Nürbakhsh, who along with Muhammad 
b. Falah, the famous Mahdi, had been trained by the well-known Shi'i 
theologian Ahmad b. Fahd al-Hilli. Whatever the truth about the reli- 
gion of his forebears, where Ismā'īl himself is concerned we already 
have a valid explanation of the origin of his Shīī faith in the few years 
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he spent with his tutor in Lahijan. This factor lends credence to the 
suggestion that his religious attitude was determined by inner convic- 
tion. 

His collection of Turkish poems mentioned above provides an in- 
sight into his religious ideas. The Shi'i character of these verses is 
unmistakable. But clearly what we have here is not something that can 
be related to the High Shī'a as delineated in Shīī theology, but rather 
rabid fanaticism. The worship of 'Ali expressed here betrays an extre- 
mism which cannot be reconciled with the normal Shī1ī doctrine. ‘Ali is 
named before the Prophet Muhammad and placed on a level with God. 
In these lines we see perhaps an unrestrained exaggeration of certain 
Shit ideas which also occur incipiently in Folk Islam. It is also signifi- 
cant that the particularly extreme passages are only to be found in the 
oldest extant versions of the collection: later manuscripts do not con- 
tain them, presumably because they derive from a version expurgated 
under the influence of Shri theologians. Anyway the creed which 
Ismā'īl avowed on coming to power could not have been the Shī'a of 
the theologians, no matter of what school. Even if he himself, lacking 
clear religious ideas, envisaged no more than changing from the Sunna 
to the Shi'a, his poems proclaim very different notions. Nor can they be 
interpreted as a gradual transition from Folk Islam to the High Shi'a. If 
one pursues Isma'il's thought to its conclusion and relates it to his 
political intentions, one realises that he is proclaiming a Shi‘I theocracy 
with himself at its head as a god-king. 


However Isma‘il’s attitude may be judged from the point of view of 
the official theology, his claim to be venerated as a god (57/72) did not 
prevent him from favouring the Ithna‘ashariyya, the Twelver Shi'a, 
among the manifold divisions of the Shi‘a existing at the time. This 
creed acknowledges not the Caliphs but only the Twelve Imāms as the 
legitimate successors of the Prophet Muhammad; a succession com- 
mencing with ‘Ali and ending with the Mahdi Muhammad Hujjat- 
Allah who, his followers believe, did not die but was merely carried off 
on 24 July 874, to return once more at the end of the world. 

It was on this theory of succession that the Safavids based their claim 
to be direct descendants of ‘Ali and thereby of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. It rests on a genealogy which links Shaikh Safi via a line of 
twenty ancestors with Misa al-Kāzim (d. 183/799), the Seventh Imam. 
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Clearly such a lineage lent great weight to Ismā'īl's bid for power in the 
legitimist atmosphere of the Shi‘is, perhaps also in the rather monar- 
chist concepts of certain Iranian circles. However, this lineage has not 
gone unchallenged. It was attacked even during the Safavid period and 
likewise deemed a forgery 1n recent times by Persian and non-Persian 
scholars alike.! It is indeed possible that the family tree of the Safavids 
cannot bear any closer analysis than many another table of this kind. 
The question still remains whether Ismāīl invoked it, knowing it to be 
false, or even undertook or commissioned the forgery himself as 
alleged by the Ottoman historian ‘Ali;2 or whether he acted in good 
faith, convinced of the authenticity of this genealogy. The answer to 
this question determines whether he began his extraordinary career in 
the honest, though biased, belief that he had a legitimate claim to the 
throne, or whether right from the outset he was prepared to stoop to 
anything, even outright forgery, to achieve his aim. Given his numer- 
ous embittered enemies, it is not surprising that he has indeed been 
accused of deliberate deception — unjustly, as far as one can tell. For 
even the Shirvan-Shah Khalil-Allah addresses Junaid, Isma"il's grand- 
father, in a letter the text of which has been preserved, as a descen- 
dant of the Sayyids; and the Turkish Sultan Bayezid II applies to 
Shaikh Haidar epithets such as are only used for a scion of "Ab: 
family.3 If therefore alien rulers who were opposed to the Safavids 
accepted this notion, why should not Isma‘il himself have believed in 
all honesty that he was descended from ‘AIi? This belief is also attested 
by the spontaneity and originality which characterise his divan, pre- 
cisely at the points where he emphasises his 'Alid blood. Finally, Isma ‘Tl 
may also have been aware that Shaikh Safi himself had allegedly 
claimed to be related to the Prophet’s family.* At least in childhood 


! Kasravi, Shaikh Safi, followed by Togan, “Sur l'origine", who pointed to the different 
versions of the Safvat al-safa. 

2 Walsh, “Historiography”, p. 207; cf. also Togan, ae, cit. For a detailed study of anti-Safavid 
propaganda, see E. Eberhard, Osmanische Polemik gegen die Safawiden (Freiburg i. Br., 1970). 

> Sābitī (Thābitī), Asnād, pp. 375 f. Feridün Bey, Mūnsbe'āt es-selatin? (Istanbul, 1274—5/1858—9) 
I, 303. 

4 Shaikh Safi’s remark, dar nasab-i ma siycdat hast, which is included even in the earliest MSS 
and could not therefore have been added in tne Safavid period, is passed over by Togan as being 
too vague. But Togan thereby ignores the fact that this expression corresponds exactly to the 
attitude of a Sunni who, though a descendant of ‘Ali, does not wish to draw too much attention to 
himself. Togan nevertheless concedes the possibility that Shaikh Saf?’s son, Sadr al-Din Mūsā, as 
is claimed, could have ordered the sharif, on the occasion of a bon, to authenticate a genealogy 
going back to "Alī; given this, it is unfair to dismiss outright Isma'il's good faith as he does. 
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and certainly at the time of his accession to the throne in Tabriz, 
Lemma d was convinced that his family tree reached back to Caliph ‘Ali. 
Whether he maintained this belief in later life, when perhaps he had 
access to more reliable sources of information, is another question. 
Thus whether or not Isma‘il was the first of Shaikh Saft's descendants 
to embrace the Shī'a, he was certainly the first whose Shi'i faith can be 
proved without a shadow of a doubt, and was viewed in this light by 
certain roth/r6th century writers.! The political ambitions which he 
combined with his faith were after all not without precedent in his 
family. We saw that Shaikh Safi enjoyed respect and influence among 
political leaders of his time, even though he did not himself pursue any 
political goals. That his successors were not entirely remote from the 
affairs of this world may be judged from Tīmūrs legendary visit to 
Khwaja ‘Ali, and we meet his son Ibrahim, described by a Christian 
eye-witness as the "cruel governor of Ardabīl”, in the retinue of Jahan 
Shah on a campaign in Georgia.? We have fairly detailed knowledge 
of the military and political exploits of Junaid, Shah Ismā'īls grand- 
father. Since up to his father's death the leadership of the order had 
always passed from father to son, he could have inherited the office in 
85 1/1447, and there is in fact a well-attested tradition which speaks of 
his accession in that year. Nevertheless, he might thereafter have lost 
the leadership again: this would not necessarily be recorded in the 
official history of the Safavids, which naturally sets out to portray 
Isma‘il’s grandfather in the appropriate light. 

The point is that at this time not he, but one of his father's brothers, 
Shaikh Ja'far, was head of the order, while he himself was mostly away 
from Ardabil, not always of his own accord. It is of secondary import- 
ance whether Ja‘far functioned as his nephew's guardian or representa- 
tive, or whether he personally was-invested with the office of grand 
master. What interests us is that Ja'far too did not stay remote from 
and uninvolved in the political events of his age, for he mobilised 
against Junaid the powerful Jahan Shah Oarā Ouyūnlū,> who was the 
father-in-law of Ja‘far’s son Qasim. Ja‘far also had contacts with the 
Timurid Abü Sa‘id and went out to greet him when the latter reached 
Sultaniyya on his fatal campaign of 873/1469 to the Mughan steppe. 


! E.g.. al-Nahrawālī and al-Oaramānī: see Mazzaoui, Shrism, p. 215, n.203. 
2 Minorsky, “Thomas of Metsop*”, p. 25. 3 See above, p. 167. 
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We also know about Ja‘far’s correspondence with the Shirvan-Shah 
Khalil-Allah, again to the detriment of his nephew.! 

There is no doubt that, soon after Shaikh Ibrahim’s death, around 
852/1448 a serious estrangement occurred between Shaikh Ja‘far and 
Junaid which was still not resolved at the time of Junaid’s death. But 
we have no such certainty concerning its cause. The motive is sought 
in diverging religious beliefs. According to this explanation Ja‘far, 
who remained faithful to the Sunna, quarrelled with his nephew 
because of the latter’s Shīī proclivities. This is indeed possible, but 
finds no adequate support in contemporary sources; one cannot draw 
conclusions about Junaid's early years from records which refer to his 
behaviour in later life. In Fazl-Allah Khunji’s royal chronicle of the Ag 
Ouyūnlū, which is relevant here, we read that he diverged from the life 
of his forebears. This might of course allude to divergent religious 
beliefs, if the writer did not expressly state that he had something else 
in mind: he says that Junaid strove for secular power, was driven into 
alien lands by his lust for conquest, instigated revolts against indi- 
vidual provincial governors in Anatolia, and constantly suffered fresh 
onsets of folly. All this need not necessarily be connected with Shīī 
heresy. There were probably sufficient grounds for the conflict in 
Junaid’s militaristic tendencies alone, for we read that his multitudi- 
nous supporters occasionally gave Ardabil the appearance of an armed 
camp. 

Junaid's career doubtless gave many of his contemporaries cause for 
admiration or criticism, especially those who clung to the pattern of a 
devout life as led by his famous ancestors. He was anything but the 
ideal religious leader whose life was composed of pious striving and 
progression along the path of mystic perfection. When first exiled from 
Ardabil, he wandered for seven years through Azarbaijan, Anatolia 
and northern Syria, probably in the manner of a travelling monk but 
without observing the limitations of this role. His ambition was polit- 
ical success and a military following that would help him attain it. His 
charismatic personality must have had a great impact especially on the 
adventurous elements among the Türkmen tribes which he visited. On 
the other hand, he rightly saw that his opportunity lay in the rivalry 
between the Qarà Quyünlü and the Aq Quyünlü. The hostility of 
Jahan Shah Qarà Quyünlü drove him to cultivate the latter's opponent 


! Hasan-i Rūmlū, quoted in Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, pp. 47f. 
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in Ámid and eventually in 861/1456 he succeeded in being received 
there. Uzun Hasan welcomed him and showed him such favour that 
Junaid enjoyed his hospitality for three whole years and, after some 
time, was even allowed to marry his sister. Although at that time Uzun 
Hasan was not the famous potentate he was later to become, this 
connection represented for the young Safavid a gain in prestige which 
gave many an observer food for thought in that twilight world 
between religion and politics. 


Such events are by no means typical of the career of a member of a 
religious order at that period. They cannot be explained by Junaid’s 
eminent lineage nor by the sympathy which Uzun Hasan is supposed 
to have shown towards dervishes. It is more fruitful to suppose that 
the Turkmen potentate took this unusual step out of certain political 
expectations, for example, the hope of winning over along with Junaid 
the latter’s militant followers for his own cause. But such an assump- 
tion would only be reasonable if Junaid had been at this time a man of 
some importance or at least potentially a great military leader. And that 
indeed appears to have been the case. We have to postulate a change in 
the conception of a religious order, which seems to have occurred with 
Shaikh Safi’s descendants. There is some evidence that with Junaid 
this development reached its climax. In order to understand it, we must 
remember that even the founder of the order had been reproached for 
allowing his disciples to grow too numerous for him to be able to 
instruct them in the precepts of the mystic initiation. In fact, he must 
have modified the mystic practice (such as he himself had followed 
under his teacher Shaikh Zahid) which he handed down to his disci- 
ples; thus the word sūfī, originally denoting an Islamic mystic, seems 
to have declined even during his lifetime to the meaning "active 
Muslim", in accordance with the religious mass movement which in 
those days appears to have been centred on Ardabil. The esteem which 
the order continued to command under Safi’s successors indicates that 
a similar situation also prevailed under their rule. 

We can assume that during his stay in Anatolia and northern Syria 
Junaid exploited the contacts which the Ardabil order enjoyed there 
and which in many cases it had maintained for a long time. We may 
even suppose that he did his best to strengthen those relations and to 
influence them according to his lights. Here lies the explanation of 
statements to the effect that at this time he had a lively following which 
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increased during his years at the court of Ámid, and that from there he 
intensified recruitment by appointing new emissaries (Abu/afa’).! His 
success with Uzun Hasan must have endowed his ideas with a peculiar 
attraction in precisely those circles which mattered to him. At all 
events it 1s clear that his exploits must be seen in relation to the Ardabil 
order; this is also indicated by the fact that he did not abandon the idea 
of returning to the home of the order, and in 8635/1459 actually 
attempted to gain a footing in Ardabil again — but without success. 

Although several aspects of Junaid’s personality remain at present 
obscure, there is no doubt that he gave military training to the adher- 
ents of the order who lived in his retinue and used them in military 
operations. Here lies the origin of the equating of the words ri? and 
ghazi (“soldier of the faith") which is taken for granted in the Safavid 
chronicles thereafter. The change in meaning of the word sūfī, which 
occurs even in the early Safaviyya, reaches a new and far more 
advanced stage round about this time. The change is not confined to 
the semantic history of one word, but has a prominent political signifi- 
cance. Members of a süfi order, whose mystical rule was probably 
preserved only as a more or less faded memory, were converted to the 
ideals of a Holy War which are inherent in Islam, trained as fanatical 
warriors and, as we shall see, actually led into battle. 

The ghazi idea has another historical bearing which should be men- 
tioned here. Defenders of the faith known by this name played an 
important part as early as the first third of the 8th/14th century in 
western Anatolia, on the Byzantine frontier of the Ottoman heartlands. 
From the collapse of the Saljūg empire onwards, when the pressure of 
Mongol power on western Asia Minor lessened, they contributed 
substantially to the protection and extension of the frontiers with 
Byzantium, while the Ottoman empire was being established. Recent 
research shows, however, that the ghazi concept was not limited to 
western Asia Minor but also existed in eastern Anatolia, where they are 
credited with the attacks of the Àq Quyünlü on the Comnenian empire 
of Trebizond,? which was discussed earlier. That had been about the 
middle of the 8th/14th century. But the ghazi concept appears to have 
survived even after that and to have finally been taken over by Shah 
Ismā'īl's two predecessors. This theory is supported by the fact that the 
Safavid chronicles prefer to use the word ghazi to denote the military 


! Ibid., pp. 22—32, 57ff. 2 Baykal, “Die Rivalitāt”, pp. 443f. 
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followers of the master of the order — not exclusively, of course, but 
almost more frequently than sūfī or Qizilbash. 

It remains to be seen whether in practice the Safavids were familiar 
with the Jihad, the Holy War, in this sense. In fact such seems to have 
been the case. A fairly conclusive instance of this is Junaid’s attempt to 
conquer Trebizond in 860—1/1456, that is, prior to his appearance at 
the court of Uzun Hasan, from where he could not very well have 
launched such a venture since after all it would have been directed 
against his host's relatives. He was, moreover, on the point of conquer- 
ing the city, but at the last moment had to relinquish his impending 
victory because the Turkish Sultan, seeing his interests in Trebizond 
threatened, despatched an armed force to the scene which would have 
proved too much for Junaid. 

Other military adventures undertaken by Junaid can also be 
included under the ghāzī heading; although it is clear that in Junaid's 
case, just as elsewhere, other motives in addition to the ghazi concept 
were instrumental in the attacks on non-Muslim peoples — the prob- 
lems of feeding and paying a large military retinue, and the thirst of 
Junaid’s adherents for adventure and plunder. We shall not examine 
these exploits in detail.! The last was a campaign against the Circassians 
of Tabarsaran, which he decided to undertake in 863/1459 after again 
being banished from Ardabil on the orders of Jahan Shah. This exploit 
met with success, but he was then attacked by the Shirvan-Shah 
Khalil-Allàh, through whose territory he had marched and to whom 
the defeated Circassians may have been tributary, and on 11 Jumada I 
864/4 March 1460 was killed in battle. 

If we sum up Junaid's life, we see an unruly spirit with political 
ambitions and military propensities, but not a religious reformer. Even 
if it is true that, as Khunji claimed,? he was worshipped as a god after 
his death, this betokens the unbridled fanaticism of his followers or 
those of his successor, rather than the nature of his own religious 
beliefs. Although as a member of the order he may have been suscepti- 
ble to the ‘Ali-venerating or even Shīī tendencies in Folk Islam, he 
need not necessarily for that reason have been the wild Shi‘ fanatic 
which his enemies — especially Khunji and ‘Ashiqpashazade — make 
him out to be. Even the quarrel with Shaikh Ja‘far, as we saw, need not 


1 Summarised in Sohrweide, "Der Sieg der Safaviden", pp. 118—22. 
2 Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478—1490, p. 66. 
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have been due to religious differences. It can easily be explained by the 
fact that after Ibrahim's death two strong personalities whose political 
ambitions were irreconcilable clashed in Ardabil: Junaid's ambition 
may be gauged, after all, from the fact that he aspired to the headship 
of the order even though not his father's eldest son but only his sixth. 
Finally, it must remain an open question whether during his wander- 
ings in Anatolia Junaid came across such strong Shi'i tendencies 
among supporters of the Ardabil order or among sections of the popu- 
lation which he hoped to win over, that he was compelled to profess 
the Shi‘a, either out of expediency or out of conviction.! 


However much recent scholars have concerned themselves with the 
rise of the Safavids, several features of this unusual phenomenon have 
yet to be satisfactorily explained. We know that Türkmen adherents of 
the Ardabil order played an essential part, but how this participation 
came about cannot yet be elucidated in every detail. The question is 
vital not only because of the share of the Türkmen in founding the 
Safavid state, but also because during the first century of its existence 
the majority of its ruling class and, up to the time of ‘Abbas I, virtually 
all the officers and men in the army were in fact Türkmens. That the 
Safavids themselves cannot be called Türkmens, in spite of their close 
ties and the blood relationship with the Aq Quyünlü, simply makes the 
problem more complicated. How then did Türkmen tribes come to 
play such a crucial róle? 

Even their contemporaries in Persia probably racked their brains 
over this question. They searched for an explanation and found it — in 
a visit to Ardabil by Tīmūr, a visit which he was supposed to have paid 
to the then head of the order, Khwaja ‘Ali. It is said that the latter's 
miracles impressed him deeply, whereupon he made Khwaja 'Ali a 
present, at his request, of 30,000 prisoners of war whom he had 
brought with him from Anatolia. These were the forefathers of the 
Türkmens who a century later played a prominent róle in the founda- 
tion of the Safavid empire. Tīmūr's visit to Ardabil is likely to have 
occurred in the spring of 806/1404. That it was in honour of the 
Safavid leader, or that he even glimpsed the latter on this occasion, is 
not, it is true, out of the question, but neither is it anywhere attested. 
Moreover, the presentation of these Anatolian prisoners is pure myth, 


1 As Minorsky, “Shaikh Bali Efendi”, p. 439, maintains. 
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since the captive nomads deported from Anatolia by Timür were Qara 
Tatars and were subsequently settled not in Persia but in Transoxiana;! 
and the story is apparently a home-grown attempt to account for the 
Türkmen part in the founding of the Safavid empire. 

A plausible explanation for their róle can be found in something I 
have already mentioned, the spread and popularity of Islamic religious 
communities in the 8th-9th/14th- 15th centuries. As will be recalled, in 
addition to the focal point of the order at the seat of the master (murshid 
[-2 kamil] or pir), they had a following scattered over a wide area which 
kept in touch with the centre through so-called representatives or 
emissaries (khulafa’). We know that this following included numerous 
Turkmens, if not whole tribes or tribal groups. This is true in general 
of all such orders but especially of the Safavid order, which even in the 
founder’s time had had Turkish or Türkmen supporters? and which 
seems later to have enjoyed an increasing popularity among the Turk- 
mens. This Turkmen following probably extended in the main through 
Azarbaijan, Anatolia and northern Syria. It was thus not fortuitous 
that Junaid visited precisely these areas on his raids. Here he could be 
certain of support and assistance. On the other hand the presence of an 
enterprising, even fascinating, descendant of the great Ardabil Shaikh 
Safi could not have failed to win recruits for the local sūfī groups. 

Although our knowledge of the early history of the Türkmen tribes, 
whose names occur very frequently in the sources, is in several respects 
incomplete, certain tribal names which can be construed with certainty 
confirm that they originated in the areas mentioned: the Shamlu must 
have had their home in Syria (Sham), the Rümlü in Anatolia or, to be 
more precise, in the province later known as Sivas but which earlier 
had been called Rüm. The name Takkalü points to the province of 
Tekke in southern Anatolia, and Dulghadir, corrupted to the Arabic 
form Dhu'l-Qadr, had been since 1337 the name of a local Türkmen 
dynasty in Abulustān, the region between Jaihān and the Euphrates. 

The intellectual atmosphere to which Junaid owed his success 
among the Türkmens - possibly too the impression which his person- 
ality left on these simple people, who were always inclined to believe in 
the miraculous and the extraordinary — must have lasted a long time 
after his death, long enough anyway for his son Haidar to slip effort- 
lessly, or so it seems, into his father’s rôle. We do not know the exact 


1 See above, pp. 56, 80. 2 Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden, p. 385. 
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point when this happened, or when he assumed the leadership of the 
Safavid order. He came to Ardabil in 1470 when he was barely ten 
years old, from Amid, where his childhood had been spent at the court 
of Uzun Hasan. Perhaps his uncle sent him to the home of the order in 
order to neutralise Shaikh Ja‘far, whose once powerful protectors, the 
Qara Quyünlü Jahan Shah and the Timurid Abū Sa‘id, were no longer 
alive. 

It seems indeed that Ja‘far was loth to accept and tolerate his great- 
nephew in Ardabil The man of religion, himself highly educated, 
appears to have consistently neglected to complete or at least improve 
Haidar's religious training which had been totally overlooked in Amid. 
Perhaps the love of arms which Uzun Hasan had inspired in the boy, 
together with a corresponding natural bent, had already grown too 
strong. Perhaps too the advanced politicisation of the order stood in 
the way of any change of heart. Unless we are very much mistaken, 
Haidar’s self-image already suggested the son of a secular prince rather 
than the future head of a mystical order. “Instead of the school bench, 
he sat on a horse, instead of mystic treatises he read mythical tales": in 
such words he is censured by Fazl-Allah b. Rūzbihān Khunji,! who at 
the same time testifies to his great courage and mastery of the arts of 
war. It is not surprising that under his leadership the secularisation of 
the order proceeded apace and its militarisation neared a climax. An 
external sign of this development was Shaikh Haidar’s introduction of 
a uniform for members of his order. Its characteristic feature was a red 
turban with twelve gores, called /2- haidari, the “Haidar cap”. Their 
enemies gave the wearers of this headgear the nickname qizilbasblar 
(“Redheads”), a designation, however, which they soon proudly 
adopted as a title of honour. 

The name Qizilbash for the followers of the Ardabil shaikhs un- 
doubtedly goes back, together with the introduction of the red turban, 
to the time of Haidar. The word is not found in Tihranrs Kz/ab-; 
Diyārbakriyya, completed in 1470, but it is used by Khunji fifteen years 
later in a derogatory sense. But whether even at that period as later this 
was bound up with a religious motif, the accusation of ab" heresy on 
the part of opponents or the public profession of the Shi'a on the part 
of those concerned, or whether we have here the projection of subse- 
quent conditions back to an earlier age, cannot be ascertained with 


1 Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478—1490, p. 66. 
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certainty, whether or not one accepts the explanation that Haidar acted 
in accordance with a command given him by the Imam ‘Ali in a vision. 
Were one to relate the twelve gores, as is usually done, to the Twelve 
Imams, this does not necessarily indicate Shi'1 convictions, since the 
Twelve Imāms also had a place in the Folk Islam of those times. Even a 
Sunni sectarian like Fazl-Allah Khunji wrote a poem in praise of the 
Twelve Imams which has been preserved.! 

Thereby we come to the problem of Shaikh Haidar’s religious 
beliefs. Was he a Shīī or not? As we have seen, in the first ten years of 
his life in Amid he scarcely had any religious education at all, and 
certainly not a Shi'1 one. In Ardabil he came into contact with Shaikh 
Ja'far, whose orthodoxy (not, of course, to be measured by the stan- 
dards of Sunni theology but rather against the more moderate condi- 
tions of Folk Islam) has never been disputed. Again, it is Khunjī alone 
who questions Haidar's orthodoxy, and even he does not accuse him of 
subscribing to the Shī'a, maintaining rather that his foolish followers 
worshipped Junaid as God and Haidar as the Son of God. It is difficult 
to accept this at its face value, especially in the case of someone with 
such an underdeveloped religious sensibility as Haidar. Normally, the 
influence exerted over him by his father's followers when he lived in 
Ardabil is the reason put forward for his supposed conversion to the 
Shit faith. 

It is of course true that Türkmen supporters of the Safavids flocked 
to Ardabil when it was learnt that the young shaikh was recruiting 
fighting men like his father before him, possibly in the aftermath of the 
collapse in 872/1467 of the Qara Quyünlü confederation, whose ele- 
ments may now have striven for a new relationship with the Ardabil 
shaikhs. One can therefore quite reasonably reckon on a strong Türk- 
men influence on Haidar whereby religious zeal may have been a factor 
— but not necessarily the Shīī creed. Folk Islamic ideas, with a greater 
or lesser Shit tinge, combined with the ghazi concept, suffice to 
explain the process. And we may almost with certainty impute the 
ghazi idea to a military mind like that of Shaikh Haidar. 

He too carried the Holy War into the land of the Circassians. Twice, 
in 888/1483 and 892/1487, his campaigns went according to plan. The 
third time, in 893/1488, there was again no need for complications, 
because Haidar had obtained permission to march through Shirvan. 


1 M.A. Khunji, *Fažl-Allāh b. Rūzbihān Khunjī”, FIZ rv (1335), 178f. 
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But when he attacked the town of Shamākhī in order, we are told, to 
avenge his father, he came into conflict with Farrukh-Yasar, who had 
succeeded the Shīrvān-Shāh Khalīl-Allāh in 867/1462. With the sup- 
port of troops of the Aq Ouyūnlū sent to his aid by Sultan Ya'qüb, the 
Shīrvān-Shāh was victorious. Shaikh Haidar fell in battle on 29 Rajab 
893/9 July 1488 in Tabarsaran, not far from the spot where his father 
had been killed in 864/1460.! 

As early as the Mongol period several Türkmen tribes had learnt to 
absent themselves from the arena of great events whenever danger 
threatened. In later times too this ability appears to have been shared 
by many Türkmen adherents of the Safavids, as when they vanished 
from the stage for many years after Junaid's death. Following Haidar’s 
death, they again withdrew into obscurity for more than a decade and 
bided their time, leading the unobtrusive life of nomads. 


ISMAÍILI 


Just as at the beginning of the 9th/15th century the leaders of the Ag 
Ouyūnlū and the Qara Quyünlü expended all their energies in attain- 
ing military power and acquiring territorial sovereignty, so Junaid and 
Haidar too were dedicated to the pursuit of political goals. Then as 
now the notion of warring for the faith appears to have figured as a 
welcome motive, if not as a pretext. Whether the two Safavids were 
driven by a more profound religious zeal, for instance by a desire to 
launch a Shi'i mission, cannot at present be established and in fact 
seems doubtful, although in their case too the ideas of Folk Islam 
certainly included a series of Shi'i features. 

In Isma‘il’s case we are faced with different assumptions, inasmuch 
as he spent a lengthy period of his childhood in a Shīī enviroment and 
was apparently given instruction in the Shf1 faith. Moreover, he must 
have had a well-defined religious sensibility, as can be seen from his 
divan. Here he calls ‘Ali a manifestation of God and proudly asserts 
that he himself is a descendant of ‘Ali and Fatima who came into the 
world at ‘Ali’s behest. Of course such notions cannot be reconciled 
with the Shi‘a or the Shīī theology; but they originate in the world of 
the Shia rather than in that of Folk Islam. 


! Savory, “Haydar”, EF, concludes that in view of the help rendered by the Aq Ouyūnlū 
Haidar must have had stronger forces than his father, whom the Shirvan-Shah had defeated 
without outside assistance. 
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Although Isma*il's statements are somewhat vague, they at least 
convey a marked sense of mission. This makes more comprehensible 
his decision in the summer of 905/1499, that is, at the age of twelve, to 
leave his refuge in Lahijan, despite the warnings of his protector Kar- 
kiya Mirza ‘Ali, in order to try to emulate the deeds of his father and 
grandfather. However strange this venture may seem, it was very well 
timed from a political point of view. The power of the Aq Quyünlü, in 
whose territory Lama" lived, had been more or less paralysed by the 
dispute over the succession triggered off by the death of Sultàn Ya'qüb 
in 896/1490. The róle of the Timurids in Persia had been curtailed by 
the fall of Abū Sa‘id. Both the Ottomans in the west and the Uzbeks in 
the east were at this time unable — as yet, at least - to intervene in the 
affairs of Persia. And in Cairo, where the rule of the powerful Sultan 
Qa’itbai had ended in 901/1496, a grave crisis was simmering, 
characterised by a rapid succession of new rulers. Apart from a few 
local dynasties of little influence, there was a political vacuum in Persia. 

Since the death of his brother Sultan ‘Ali in 899/1494, Isma'il had 
been grand master of the Ardabil order. It is not known whether he 
himself underwent the mystical initiation and conveyed it afterwards to 
novices; in fact this seems unlikely.! His sufism seems rather to be 
confined to the extreme Shīī ideas which occur in his poetry. Never- 
theless, after leaving Lāhījān he made straight for Ardabil, the centre of 
the Safavid order. Emotional reasons may have influenced this choice, 
and probably too the hope that there he was most likely to attract the 
militant adherents of the order whom he now needed. This expectation 
was not in fact fulfilled, clearly because through the respect he com- 
manded the local governor, who owed his appointment to the Aq 
Quyünlü, deterred members of the order from openly supporting 
Isma‘il. And because of this same governor Ismā'īl could not remain in 
Ardabil. Uncertain what to do next, he decided — significantly — to lead 
a holy war (ghaza-yi kāfirān) against Georgia. 

The messianic spirit which inspired Isma'il had its pendant in the 
religious mood of the people. Many seem to have had an apocalyptic 
awareness at this time. Insecurity caused by war, anarchy, bandits, 
catastrophes, plagues and famine had given rise to religious expecta- 
tions typified by the hope — shared by others besides the Shi‘a — of the 


! That the Ardabil shaikhs down to Junaid had practised mysticism emerges from their 
influence on other dervish orders: see Kissling, “Aus der Geschichte des Chalvetijje—Ordens” and 
“Bajramijje”’. 
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return of the Mahdi, which would mark the end of the world. There 
was evidence of a connection between the young Isma‘tl and the 
Mahdī; there were even those who saw in him the returning Imam or at 
least his harbinger. Typical of this was the scene when Isma‘ll arrived 
at the summer camp of the Türkmen tribe of the Ustājlū. When news 
of his approach reached them, the whole tribe, led by the elders 
(rishsafidan), went to greet him, singing and dancing, and escorted him 
just as centuries earlier the old Companions (ansār) had welcomed the 
Prophet Muhammad in Medina when he arrived there on the Hijra 
from Mecca. In the stories of these Türkmens he was seen as the 
messenger of the Lord of Time (sābib al-zaman). 

Isma‘il’s physical appearance must also have had some effect when 
he entered public life. The testimony of an eye-witness depicts him as 
being of truly regal bearing, gentlemanly and with engaging features, a 
fair complexion and reddish hair. If one thinks of the enthusiasm with 
which even today the mostly dark-skinned Persians greet a fair-headed 
youth, it is easy to imagine the impact made by the young head of the 
order, about whom various anticipatory legends were circulating, in 
that period of intense religious awareness. Isma'il's descent from the 
shaikhs of Ardabil, his personal appearance, his religious ideas and his 
sense of mission corresponded almost perfectly with the expectations 
which an oppressed people might nourish in their religious daydreams. 
His youthfulness, which arouses scepticism in the rational mind of the 
modern observer, must in the circumstances have fostered his plans. 
The great influence of the Ardabil order, the propagandist and military 
endeavours undertaken by his father Haidar and particularly by his 
grandfather Junaid among the Türkmens, now bore abundant fruit. 
He had already brought with him a group of Türkmen companions 
from Lāhījān, and other members of these tribes joined him during his 
first winter camp in Arjuvan on the Caspian Sea. The intention of 
finding further reinforcements was certainly one of the motives behind 
a campaign against Arzinjan in eastern Anatolia, upon which he 
embarked in the middle of Sha'bān 905/March 1500. Finally his army 
grew to 7,000 men and he launched the intended holy war. 

The ghāzī troops again marched on Shīrvān. This time, in Jumada I 
9o06/December 1500, at the village of Jabānī near the Shīrvān capital of 
Shamakhi, they clashed at the outset with the Shirvin-Shah, the same 
Farrukh-Yasār who had defeated Isma‘il’s father twelve years pre- 
viously. At that time he had been helped by the Aq Ouyūnlū; on this 
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occasion he was unaided. In spite of his superiority of numbers he was 
vanquished and killed. Thereby Isma*il not only avenged his father and 
grandfather, but also conquered a land which had enjoyed for long 
periods a certain independence under the family of the Shīrvān-Shāhs, 
although under different suzerains. Admittedly, he could not yet claim 
to have a firm grip on it, since several sons of Farrukh-Yasar had 
escaped and there were to be Shīrvān-Shāhs under Safavid suzerainty 
until 945/15 38. 

In the spring of 906/1501 Isma'il initiated from his winter camp at 
Mahmūdābād measures to complete the subjugation of Shirvan. Mean- 
while news reached him that Alvand, the sultan of the Aq Ouyūnlū, 
like himself a grandson of Uzun Hasan, had been disquieted by Is- 
ma‘il’s victory over the Shirvan-Shah and was mobilising against him; 
but that because of the disorderly circumstances in which Alvand 
lived, the time was ripe for a preventive blow. Ismā1l therefore inter- 
rupted his enterprise in Shirvan and for the time being also abandoned 
his plans for Georgia. Battle was joined at Sharir in the Araxes valley 
and as a result Alvand took flight. This victory at the beginning of- 
907/in July or August 1501, opened up for Isma'il the way to Tabriz, 
the Turkmen capital. His reign over Iran is usually dated from the 
occupation of that city, although the dynasty of the Aq Quyünlü was 
not finally eliminated for some years, after the expulsion of Alvand, the 
victory over Murad at Hamadān on 24 Dhu’l-Hijja 908/20 June 1503 
and the fall of Mardin still later. 

In the existing political and religious situation the appearance and 
early successes of Isma‘il must have had extraordinary results. I have 
already pointed to the way in which the activity of his father and 
grandfather stood him in good stead when he went among the Türk- 
men tribes. The departure of the first tribal groups doubtless hastened 
the decision of many others to follow suit, for as a result of the decline 
and final collapse of the power of the Aq Quyünlü they were faced with 
the necessity of finding new connections — upon which nomadic 
peoples at the time depended if only for the sake of self-preservation — 
to replace their previous affiliation to the federation of the Aq 
Ouyūnlū. Indeed many of them were only too willing to join Ismā'īl 
after he had given impressive proof of his enterprise.and military skill 
in the battles at Jabani and Sharür. His unequivocal support for the 
Shi‘a, which may have aroused hostility in some instances, for example 
among the urban population, would not have been a serious obstacle 
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for these people, who subscribed to Folk Islam and were not interested 
in theological arguments. 

A description of Ismā'īls political career reveals how significant a 
part the Türkmens played in the founding of the Safavid state. In this 
his kinship with the Aq Ouyūnlū is naturally a pertinent factor; but at 
least as important is the fact that his military strength was based on his 
rapidly growing retinue of Türkmen tribesmen. It was on their leaders 
that he drew when he had to fill military posts at court, posts in the 
civil administration and, as his conquest grew, in the provinces. A 
certain Shams al-Din Zakariya Kujuji, who had been vizier to the Aq 
Ouyūnlū, had earler presented himself at the winter camp at Mahmüd- 
abad and encouraged Isma‘il to undertake the successful campaign 
against Alvand by describing the confused situation at the court of his 
erstwhile masters. He then became Ismāīl”s first vizier. Thereby a firm 
link was forged with the Turkmen tradition of government and admin- 
istration, whose institutions were undoubtedly taken over following 
the capture of the previous centre of government at Tabriz. 

What is true of the military posts in the earliest Safavid administra- 
tion — namely, that they were filled by Türkmen notables — is by no 
means true of the civil posts, for example in the treasury, or of the 
extensive sphere of religious law ranging from the judiciary and the 
administration of the pious endowments to the charitable institutions. 
These posts were not occupied by Türkmens, any more than under the 
Aq Quyünlü or the Oarā Quyünlü. As members of the military aristoc- 
racy they did not lay claim to them — nor would they have been 
suitable candidates for the vacancies. For some time past this type of 
administrative post had been staffed by the native Iranian bureaucracy, 
irrespective of which dynasty happened to be reigning. The Zakariya 
Kujuji mentioned above belonged to this civil servant class.! To that 
extent Iranian personnel provided continuity between the Turkmen 
and the Safavid administrations. 

The adoption of Türkmen institutions or the dependence on existing 
traditions does not, on the other hand, exclude the introduction of major 
changes. It was an innovation that the two groups of Türkmen soldiers 
and Iranian civil servants — the "lords of the sword" (arbāb-i saif) and 
the “lords of the pen" (arbab-i galam) — should be united even ethnically 
in the person of the Safavid ruler. In the 'Türkmen states discussed 


! On his family, see Aubin, “Études Safavides I”, pp. 60-5. 
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eatlier, the sultans had always been Türkmen: the Safavid Shah com- 
bined in himself the blood of both Türkmen and Iranian ancestors. It is 
irrelevant, therefore, whether the founder of the dynasty, Shaikh Safi, 
was descended from Iranian dzbgans, from "Alī, or from Kurds, since 
Ismāīl himself was connected equally with the military and the adminis- 
trative aristocracy. The consequences of this remarkable dualism will be 
seen later. 

But the divergence from the pattern of Türkmen government did 
not stop there. Isma'il, who ascribed to himself divine qualities as the 
representative of the Twelve Imāms, was also the head of a theocracy, 
which had not been the case with either the Aq Quyünlü or the Qara 
Quyunlü. He was therefore infallible and could command divine ven- 
eration. Moreovet, the state which he founded perpetuated the A rdabil 
religious order. Ismā'īl was grand master (pir, murshid, murshid-i &amil) 
of the Safaviyya. His adherents were therefore called murid and safi ot 
ghazi. Their external appearance was again characterised by the tāj-i 
haidari, the turban with twelve red gores which had been introduced 
by Haidar but which had grown less popular after his death. Thereby 
the name Qizilbash became common usage. 

As far as can be ascertained, the overwhelming majority of Isma‘il’s 
militant supporters belonged to Türkmen tribes. What was demanded 
of them was sZf igari, “conduct becoming to a sūfī”, though this can 
scarcely have meant the same duties as those normally incumbent upon 
members of an Islamic mystical order. We must leave unanswered the 
question of how far under Isma'il's rule the Safavid süfis had to dis- 
charge the religious duties of prayer and worship belonging to the 
mystic path (/ariga), asceticism and a retiring life, vigils and fasts, 
litanies and the invoking of God. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that, just as with the members of a dervish community, absolute obedi- 
ence to the murshid was demanded of them. 

We know that the Qizilbash soldiers fulfilled this obligation; they 
even accepted the king’s claim to be venerated as a divine being. Their 
battle cry is significant: 


Qurban oldighim pirüm miirshidim! 
(My spiritual leader and master, for whom I sacrifice myself!) 


Reports of their fanatical conduct in battle indicate that this cry truly 
conveyed their inner conviction, that they cared nothing for their own 
safety in war, either because they believed themselves to be invulner- 
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able or because they positively longed for death as a direct access to 
paradise. The belief in Ismā'īls invincibility, repeatedly confirmed over 
the years, also contributed to the process of turning his hordes into an 
efficient fighting force. At that time, when the morale of almost every 
army was extremely low, a strong moral impulse and several intangible 
factors must have been necessary to organise a military force adequate 
to the task of conquering a country as large as Persia. 

In order to understand further developments in the story, it is 
important to remember that the Türkmen tribesmen were grouped 
together in units or bands according to their tribe. Their tribal group- 
ing also played a part in certain specialised units which were set up in 
due course.! It was of particular importance when it came to allocating 
provinces to the amirs. Each one would take all or some of his fellow 
tribesmen with him to his new place of residence, and employ them to 
help carry out his decrees: he was thus able to exercise an almost regal 
authority. The survival of tribal loyalties subsequently had serious 
repercussions for the Safavid state. 

Of the tribes which played a part in founding the empire, we have 
already mentioned the Ustājlū, the Shāmlū, the Rūmlū, the Takkalū 
and the Dulghadir. Also important are the Turkman, the Afshar and 
the Oājār. Besides these there were smaller tribes which had little or no 
influence on events; and there were other tribal groups which formed 
subdivisions of or clans within the main tribes.? 


Apart from regarding himself as god-king, Isma‘il seems to have seen 
himself as the legitimate heir of his grandfather Uzun Hasan Aq 
Ouyūnlū. His desecration of the graves of the Aq Quyünlü rulers 
following his coronation does not necessarily contradict this. More 
pertinent are not only the fact that he preferred Tabriz as his capital to 
other cities such as Ardabil, but also his acceptance of the Türkmen 
administration described above, and the important contribution made 
by Türkmen tribes to his success. The same can be seen in his decision 
not to press further eastwards after the final expulsion of Alvand and 
the victory over Murad Ag Quyünlü which established his control 
over Hamadān with central and southern Iran; instead he turned his 
attention to the old heartlands of Uzun Hasan, Diyarbakr and the 


1 Cf. Rohrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt, p. 49. 
2 For further details, see Sohrweide, "Der Sieg der Safaviden", pp. 131—7, and Minorsky, 
Tadbkirat al-Mulūk, pp. 189-95. 
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earlier capital, Amid. Here in eastern Anatolia he even advanced as far 
as Mar'ash and Abulustan, the home of the Dulghadir tribe, only a 
section of which had hitherto been numbered among his adherents. 

Thereby he had reached the eastern frontier of the Ottoman empire. 
But he was clever enough not to provoke his powerful neighbour 
further. Although certain tensions had existed between them, peaceful 
relations still appeared possible at this point, particularly since Sultan 
Bayezid II was known to be a friend and protector of dervishes and 
süfis. Shortly before, he had granted an annual pension to a Qizilbash 
leader in southern Anatolia named Hasan Khalifa,! and he had hither- 
to set great store by the cultivation of the traditional friendly relations 
between his dynasty and the Ardabil order. 

After the conquest of Azarbaijan and eastern Anatolia Ismā'īl turned 
his attention to Mesopotamia; its conquest began before 1507 with the 
capture of Mardin, the last bastion of the Aq Quyünlü, and was com- 
pleted the following year with the capture of Baghdad. We do not 
propose to describe these campaigns in detail, but must discuss a little 
more closely a remarkable exploit which followed the conquest of 
Baghdad. This was a campaign to the southern Persian province of 
Khūzistān, directed against ultra-Shi‘i sectarians who had lived there 
since 840/1436 under the name of Musha‘sha‘?. According to the testi- 
mony of a Safavid chronicler? they had at that time a leader named 
Sayyid Fayyāž and professed the heretical belief that ‘Ali, the fourth 
Caliph, was God and that finally their leader Sayyid Fayyaz was also an 
incarnation of God. Weare also told that at their prayer meetings they 
recited verses about "Alf I/ahi and so on, thereby achieving invulnera- 
bility: if they then tried to thrust a sword into their bodies, it left no 
wound — on the contrary, the blade would bend like a bow. 

Certain aspects of the teaching of these sects, of which we have more 
detailed knowledge, bring to mind notions which we know to have 
occupied Ismá'il, above all the exaggerated adulation of ‘Ali. There 
seems to be further proof here that such ideas were in the air at the 
time. Naturally, it is easy to see that such extreme viewpoints could 
scarcely coexist harmoniously, the less so when they were linked with 
rival political claims. It is not surprising that Isma*il refused to tolerate 
in others religious demands similar to those which he voiced himself. 
The Khüzistàn campaign ended the independence of the kingdom of 

! Sohrweide, “Der Sieg der Safaviden”, p. 139. 


2 See above, pp. 136-7. 
3 Iskandar Munshi, trans. Savory, p. 57. 
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Haviza. Sayyid Fayyaz was killed in battle. Soon, however, his brother 
Sayyid Falah took his place. With him began a line of princes who were 
vassals of the Safavids except when they were prevented from fulfilling 
their allegiance by the Ottomans. Under their rule the border country 
of ‘Arabistan around Haviza formed a kind of buffer state between the 
Ottomans and the Safavids and rendered the Safavids in particular 
valuable services. We must not forget either the way in which the 
rulers of Haviza mediated between the Persian and Arabic cultures. 

Before the Ottoman-Safavid conflict — which we have touched upon 
several times already — could be resolved, there was a clash with another 
enemy of the Safavids, the Uzbeks of eastern Iran, who had begun to rise 
to power in Transoxiana around 1495. Their ruler, Muhammad Shaibani 
Khan, was waiting for a chance to annex the territory of the Timurids 
together with their capital Herat. There, since the fall of Abu Sa‘id in 
873/1469, power had been in the hands of Husain Baiqara, who had 
turned his capital into a splendid centre of Islamic culture. When he died 
in 911/1506, two of his sons quarrelled over the succession, so that the 
following year Herat fell an easy prey to the Uzbek khan. Thereby the 
western part of Khurasan was also threatened. The information which 
Isma^il received about these events, and certainly too the personal appeal 
of Badī' al-Zaman, Husain Bāīgarā's son and heir, who had sought 
asylum at Ismāīls court, led him to launch a campaign in the east. He 
defeated and slew the Uzbek ruler in battle at Marv at the beginning of 
the winter of 916/1510. Isma'il captured Herat, appointed one of his 
amirs governor, and withdrew again. 

The fall of Muhammad Shaibani Khan did not remove the Uzbek 
threat to the Safavids; on the contrary, it remained acute until the end 
of the roth/16th century. Two years after the battle of Marv there was 
another Uzbek attack which overwhelmed the Safavid troops in 
Khurāsān. Reinforcements sent by Isma‘il under the leadership of the 
famous general Najm-i sani proved no match for ‘Ubaid-Allah Sultan, 
the new khan, even though they were supported by the Timurid 
Babur, who later founded the Mughal empire in India. After the cata- 
strophic defeat of his forces at Ghujduvan on 3 Ramadan 918/12 
November 1512!, Ismā'īl had to go to Khurasan in person the following 
spring, in order to save the situation. His arrival brought about the 
withdrawal of the Uzbeks without any battle being fought. 


1 See above, pp. 126-7. 
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In a relatively short period Ismā'īl had won control over both the 
territory of the Aq Quyünlü and the rest of Persia, with the exception 
of a few small areas. Apart from the Uzbek khan Muhammad Shaibānī, 
he had not come across any truly dangerous opponent. Admittedly he 
had not been greeted everywhere by a jubilant populace. There were 
cities like Kashan and Qum with an old-established Shi'i population 
which clearly welcomed a Shi'i ruler. In several places, too, the propa- 
ganda which preceded his arrival and the reputation of his fascinating 
personality. doubtless prepared the ground; similarly, the far-reaching 
intellectual climate of Folk Islam had favourable consequences for him. 
These circumstances doubtless facilitated for many their conversion to 
the new faith. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to think that in the 
course of the expansion of the Safavid state the population of Persia 
was converted overnight from the Sunna to the Shi‘a. The propagation 
of the Shi‘a was not accomplished uniformly or with unqualified suc- 
cess or without conflict. There are even grounds for supposing that 
decades after the commencement of Safavid rule, for instance, in 
Khurāsān (where there was to be no lack of Sunnis at the time of the 
Uzbek conquest in 997/1589!), and probably in other parts of the 
realm too, adherents of the Sunna continued to practise their creed in 
secret. But in the course of these conquests there were also fervent 
Sunnis who refused to relinquish their religious principles and were 
not prepared even to make a pretence of being converted. In such cases 
— for example, in Baghdad or Herat — Ismāīl reacted with brutal 
severity, ruthlessly executing theologians, scholars and even poets who 
refused to accept the Shri faith.? 

I have already alluded to the extensive spread of the Safavid order in 
Asia Minor. We also know that Ismà'il prepared for his seizure of 
power by despatching envoys to mobilise his supporters in Anatolia. It 
has been suggested that the purpose of his march to Arzinjan may have 
been to shorten the march of the Qizilbash hastening to meet him from 
the west and thus to have them at his disposal at the earliest possible 
moment. It is true that many Anatolian Türkmens flocked to Isma‘il’s 
standard when he embarked on his first exploits. In the first ten years of 
his rule this influx grew year by year. The reason lay above all in his 
military successes, but also in his reputation for generosity in the 


1 Iskandar Munshi, trans. Savory, pp. 559, 584, 1073. 
2 Duri, "Baghdad", EP. LHP 1v, 65. 
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distribution of booty, news of which spread rapidly throughout the 
Near East. Adventurousness and religious zeal played their part. 
Although the desire to join Isma'il's army at an opportune moment 
before the final triumph of the Safavid movement may have been a 
contributory factor, it was not merely that kind of motive which drove 
so many Turkmen tribesmen into the Safavid camp. An additional 
reason was the persistent economic crisis among the population of Asia 
Minor at this time, following natural disasters, plagues and famines. 

When one realises that many of these Türkmens — in fact, all those 
who came from the province of Rum — were Ottoman subjects, one 
readily appreciates that this occurrence, a movement of population 
which the Ottoman authorities could not fail to notice, was viewed in 
Istanbul with suspicion and growing disquiet. It was seen as a confirma- 
tion of certain separatist tendencies which had been evinced in the 
province of Rim for some time. Even a ruler sympathetic towards the 
dervishes like Sultan Bayezid II could not look on indifferently: at least 
since the attempt on his life in 897/1492 by an Islamic wandering mystic, 
he knew what to expect of political fanatics who had donned the cowl. 
Although the would-be assassin had been a qalandar dervish, not a 
Qizilbash, the political aspirations of the Qizilbash had been clear 
enough to the Sublime Porte since the time of Junaid. Thus when Lemma" 
appeared in Arzinjàn, the Ottoman government feared an attack on the 
province of Rüm, which in the circumstances might only too easily 
result in the loss of this territory. It therefore made extensive military 
preparations, which were not abandoned until Ismā'īl had turned his 
attention to the regions further to the east. Although the expected attack 
had not materialised, there remained grave concern about the continu- 
ing flow of Anatolian mercenaries into Isma*il's armies. 

In order to stem this massive emigration of able-bodied subjects and 
put an end to the reinforcement of a potential enemy, the sultan 
ordered in 907—8/1502 the first persecution of Qizilbash in Anatolia. 
Every inhabitant who was known to have Safavid sympathies was 
branded on the face and deported to the west, usually to Modoni and 
Koroni in southern Greece. The amirs on the eastern frontier were 
ordered to prevent Qizilbash from crossing the border. However, 
these measures could have had little permanent effect in the conditions 
of the time, particularly in the case of a partly nomadic population 
whose religious and political loyalties were difficult to check. But the 
campaign was not a total failure either, as can be seen from Ottoman 
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chroniclers who record that Isma‘il sent the sultan a written (and 
unsuccessful) appeal asking him not to forbid his adherents to cross the 
frontier. 

Relations between the Ottomans and the Safavids worsened after 
Isma‘il’s campaign of 913/1507 against the principality of the Dul- 
ghadir, which lay within the Ottoman sphere of influence; though 
whether he also advanced into Ottoman territory proper is not known, 
since the sources contradict each other.! In any case the Ottoman 
military were provoked into taking new defensive measures which in 
the event again proved unnecessary. The extent of the threat to the 
province of Rom, if not to the whole Ottoman empire, of Ismā'īl”s rise 
to power and of the movement he led, was not seen until several years 
later — and then not as the result of a military attack but through a 
grave internal crisis. 

When the sons of Sultan Bayezid II began to quarrel over the 
succession even while their father was still alive, Prince Sultan Qorqud 
secretly left his city of Antalya at the beginning of 1511 and headed for 
Manisa, a town closer to the capital, from where he could more easily 
observe the developments at court. His departure, which did not in 
fact pass unnoticed, gave rise to rumours of the death of the sultan, 
who had been in poor health for years. This totally unfounded news 
brought to a head the resentment which had been simmering among 
the Qizilbash, especially in the province of Teke-Ili, of which Antalya 
was the capital, ever since the persecutions mentioned above; the 
tension had been increased by their fear of deportation and their anger 
at not being allowed to cross into Persia. Led by a certain Qizilbash 
called Shah Quli, who hailed from that area but whose origins are 
otherwise not completely clear, hordes of rebellious Türkmens, com- 
posed almost entirely of Qizilbash, roamed the region, murdering and 
looting. The rebels belonged to the landless rural classes who had 
nothing to lose but who believed themselves to be assured of paradise 
if they were killed. The economic distress in Anatolia should not be 
ignored as a motivating factor in the uprising. This social aspect com- 
bined with Shi'i extremism is clearly discernible. 

Wherever the rebels appeared they spread fear and panic. Villages 
whose inhabitants refused to join them were razed to the ground, the 
people — even women and children — were massacred, and all the animals 


! Sohrweide, “Der Sieg der Safaviden”, p. 142. 
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slaughtered. Even mosgues and Islamic monasteries were not spared 
their lust for destruction. Regular forces which intercepted them were 
defeated, whether under the command of the governor of Anatolia or of 
Prince Sultan Qorqud, who did battle with them on the plain of 
Alashehir. In the end Sultan Bayezid had to despatch his Grand Vizier 
Khādim ‘Ali Pasha with a large army. The latter pursued Shah Quli and 
his bands, who had fled from him at Antalya, across wide stretches of 
Anatolia until finally on 2 July 1511 he caught up with them in the 
neighbourhood of Sivas. The battle ended in catastrophe for both sides: 
the Grand Vizier was mortally wounded, and Shah Quli was killed 
either during or soon after the engagement. Despite heavy losses his 
adherents managed to escape across the Persian frontier. At Ray they 
joined Isma‘il, who was probably filled with suspicion by their misdeeds. 
At all events the leaders were executed on his orders for committing 
robbery on Persian soil, and the others distributed among the fighting 
units, obviously because he feared the consequences of accepting such 
troops into his ranks as a separate and unified force. Although Shah Quli 
had begun as a supporter of the Safavids, in the later stages of the revolt 
he had been worshipped as God, Prophet and Mahdi and had thus 
relinquished his support for Isma‘il. For this reason alone it is somewhat 
unlikely that the rebellion was instigated or assisted by the Safavids. 
Moreover, this is never suggested in the sources. 

A very different situation prevailed subsequently. The revolt was not 
quelled by the battle of Sivas and the death of Shah Quli. On the 
contrary, only after this did it break out properly in the province of 
Rüm. Here there are clear links between the rebels and the Safavids. The 
proximity of the Persian frontier allowed them in an emergency to evade 
their pursuers by withdrawing on to Safavid territory, there to plan fresh 
exploits. The rebellious Qizilbash even obtained support from members 
of the Ottoman royal house. Prince Shehin Shah, one of Bayezid’s sons 
and governor of Qaraman, tried to reach an agreement with them but 
died suddenly before achieving anything. When his brother Ahmed, 
whom the sultan had in fact chosen as his successor, saw his hopes of 
ascending the throne fade and rebelled as a result, his son Murad, who 
had been deputising for him in his capital Amasya, negotiated with the 
Qizilbash and allowed them to occupy Amāsya in the middle of April 
1512. The history of the revolt in Rüm is characterised by atrocities just 
as terrible as those committed in western Anatolia by Shah Quli and 
his followers. Whether the conduct of the rebels met with Murad's 
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approval, we do not know. At all events he soon lost the initiative and 
had no alternative but to flee to Shah Isma‘il. 

The revolt of the Anatolian Qizilbash contributed substantially to a 
turn of events which was highly unpropitious for the rebels: under 
pressure from his generals Sultan Bayezid abdicated in favour of his 
son Selim, who ascended the throne on 7 Safar 918/24 April 1512. The 
new sultan was not only energetic and determined, but was also a bitter 
enemy of Shah Ismā'īl. He understood the true magnitude of the threat 
to his empire from the Qizilbash, for as governor of Trebizond he had 
watched from relatively close range the rise of the young Isma‘ll, the 
orphaned son of a religious fanatic and political adventurer, to become 
the invincible God-King of Persia. He had seen too the fanatical valour 
of Isma‘il’s warriors. He did not doubt that Ottoman rule, at least in 
the provinces of Asia Minor, was in jeopardy as long as the revolt of 
the Qizilbash in Anatolia was allowed to continue. 

The developments in Persia and their repercussions in the eastern 
territories of the Ottoman empire - for this is how the revolt must have 
appeared to Selim - had already given him enough grounds for concern: 
now, about the time of his accession, further disquieting information 
teached him. The Persian intervention which Istanbul, erroneously, had 
expected earlier at the time of Ismá'il's campaigns against Arzinjan in 
905/1500 and Abulustān in 913/1507, had finally occurred. Not the shah 
in person, but his governor in Arzinjan, Nūr ‘Ali Khalifa Rūmlū, had 
now invaded Ottoman territory on the orders of his master to assist the 
rebels in Rüm. He sacked several Ottoman towns and finally, together 
with Prince Murad, whom he had intercepted on his march towards 
Persia, the city of Toqat. He inflicted a devastating defeat on an Ottoman 
general, Yular Qisdi Sinan Pasha, who attacked him on his return march 
close to the frontier. 

As soon as Selim I had prevailed over-his brothers, he ordered a 
pitiless repression of the Anatolian Qizilbash. Anyone who was known 
or suspected to be a member of the movement was called to account. 
All ascertainable Qizilbash were registered; some were executed, 
others imprisoned. On this occasion too the victims were nomadic 
Turkmen tribesmen or peasant villagers; townspeople as a rule showed 
little tendency to support extremist movements. The reason for the 
persecution was the repeated revolts of the Qizilbash and their connec- 
tion with the Safavids — not their Shīī faith, even though this con- 
flicted with the dominant Sunni creed of the Ottoman empire. There 
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were other Shīī groups who remained unscathed as long as they 
refrained from treasonable activities. It is possible that Selim saw in the 
rebellion of the Anatolian Qizilbash the culmination of certain separ- 
atist tendencies which had troubled the province of Rim for decades. 
At all events he did not draw the line at internal measures, but on 20 
March 1514 set out for a campaign against Persia. Both his military 
advisers and his troops were loth to undertake this campaign, a factor 
which subsequently proved of some consequence. 

If we have hitherto examined the relations between the Safavids and 
their Turkmen adherents in Anatolia primarily from a religious point 
of view, it is because this is the prevailing interpretation. However, a 
recently elaborated thesis,! according to which social and political 
factors outweighed religious motives, also deserves attention. Accord- 
ing to this argument the Turkmen tribes of Asia Minor turned to 
Persia because they neither would nor could be integrated into 
Ottoman society. For one thing their own strong racial consciousness 
stood in the way of any integration (though in the event the Safavids 
too failed to bring about such an integration). For another, their lead- 
ers would have had no chance of promotion in the Ottoman army of 
this period because a Turkish military aristocracy had already been 
formed — whereas in Persia Turkmen amirs had been offered a wide 
sphere of action not only in the conquest of territory but also in the 
political organisation and provincial administration of the empire. 

This argument is not implausible, although its validity remains to be 
tested on some points, especially the idea that tribal interests over- 
shadowed all other ties, even the religious ones, and that these Türk- 
mens were in fact quite indifferent to the religious issue, being still 
close to the shamanistic faith of their forebears. Such assertions are not 
adequately supported by the sources discovered to date, and for the 
time being we must assume that the rise of Ismá'il was inspired by 
strong religious motives which must have impinged on his Anatolian 
adherents. There, even if one attaches no great significance to the 
religious motives of his father and grandfather, the matter must rest, 
until the opposite is proved to be the case. 

Whatever the details of events in Anatolia, Selim had of course good 
reason to view the development of the new Safavid state as a threat to 


1 Walsh, “Historiography”, pp. 202f. 
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the Ottoman empire. With the far-reaching plans which he had doubt- 
less already conceived and which shortly afterwards he put into effect 
with the conquest of Syria and Egypt in 922/1517, he could not accept 
the risk of being attacked on the flank or from the rear. But as he 
marched towards Persia in the spring and summer of 920/15 14, he was 
dogged by the worry that he might not be able to engage the shah in 
battle. He could not be sure that Isma'il would fight, in spite of the 
provocation contained in the letters exchanged by the two rulers, the 
texts of which have come down to us. Should Ismā'īl seek to avoid 
doing battle, the march eastwards could not be continued indefinitely 
with troops who were already less than eager (there is a report of a 
mutiny among the janissaries). Spending the winter in eastern Anatolia 
was also out of the question, if only for climatic reasons. The whole 
difficulty of the operation was brought home when the Safavid gover- 
nor of Diyarbakr retreated from his province as the enemy approached 
and implemented a scorched-earth policy against his pursuers. 

In the end this anxiety proved to be unfounded: Ismā1l did not 
avoid doing battle, although he must have known that the sultan 
commanded greatly superior forces. If certain sources can be relied 
upon, he deliberately relinquished certain advantages which would 
have accrued to him in his base in the mountains of Khüy in north- 
west Āzarbāījān, and instead marched down into the plain of Chāldi- 
ran. Moreover, we are told that he refused to attack the enemy before 
their troops had time to recover from the exertions of their long march 
and could be deployed in battle order, the advice of two of his generals, 
Muhammad Khan Ustājlū and Nor ‘Ali Khalifa, based upon their 
experience of fighting Ottoman troops. Although such information 
smacks slightly of the hindsight of participants, it is not impossible in 
view of the good fortune which had hitherto smiled on Isma‘il’s mili- 
tary ventures that he really did act in this way out of a feeling of 
invincibility. 

In the battle of Chāldirān on 2 Rajab 920/23 August 1514 the shah 
suffered a shattering defeat. He himself managed to escape to his capital 
Tabriz with a small band of followers, but his army was beaten and 
many of his generals were killed. The magnitude of the disaster may be 
judged from the fact that the royal harem with two of Isma‘il’s wives 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The reasons adduced for the Persian 
defeat include not only those already mentioned, especially the numeri- 
cal superiority of the Turkish army, but also its possession of artillery 
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and firearms which the Persians lacked almost completely! and which 
had a devastating effect on their cavalry, particularly on the plain. The 
brilliant solution of the logistical problem, the difficulties of which 
should not be underestimated, on such a long march mostly through 
loyal territory certainly contributed to the Turkish victory, although 
perhaps it did not play a decisive role. 

However thorough Isma*il's defeat had been, the Turkish Sultan was 
in no position to exploit his victory properly. He pursued the shah and 
captured Tabriz, but a week later, on 15 September, he had to withdraw 
again westwards after failing, despite their impressive victory, to per- 
suade his officers to winter in Tabriz, let alone advance on the Iranian 
highlands as would have been necessary if the pursuit of the shah was to 
be continued. Here we see a situation from which the Safavids were 
often to profit in their subsequent conflicts with the Ottomans; the 
extended lines of communication, the difficulties of transportation and 
the harsh climate of eastern Anatolia and Āzarbāījān. Cleverly exploit- 
ing these circumstances, they avoided a decisive battle with the Otto- 
mans after Chaldiran and caused their offensives to dissipate themselves, 
in the certain expectation that the approach of winter would force them 
to turn back. 

Shortly after Selim's withdrawal Isma‘Il returned unopposed to 
Tabriz. Yet he was unable to prevent the Turkish occupation and 
eventual annexation of the provinces of Arzinjan and Diyārbakr, losses 
which after 1517 were in fact never recovered. 


For Shah Isma‘il Chāldirān did not mean merely the loss of a battle and 
of extensive tracts of land. In the eyes of his followers he had also lost 
the nimbus of invincibility, even if the defeat had done nothing to 
impair his reputation for sanctity. After all, the later Safavid monarchs 
were still considered sacred persons. However, his confidence must 
have been dealt a considerable blow. How else is one to explain the fact 
that thereafter in the ten years up to his death he never once summoned 
up the strength to take part in a military campaign, against either 
external or internal enemies? After Chaldiran there seems to have been 
little left of his old dynamism or of the boldness which he had still 
shown even on the battlefield of Chaldiran, although there was no lack 
of opportunity for military action, whether because of the revolt of 


! Falsafi, '* Jang-i Chāldirān”, p. 53. Savory, "The Sherley Myth”, pp. 73ff. 
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individual governors or because of attacks from outside, for example a 
new Uzbek invasion in 927/1521 under ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan. Tasks such 
as these he left to his officers. He himself appears to have lapsed into a 
persistent passivity, at least as far as the military defence of his throne 
and empire was concerned. Although he continued the customary 
transfer of the royal court and headquarters from one province to 
another, the alternation of summer and winter camps, he spent most of 
his time in hunting, competitive games and carousing. In the spring of 
930/1524, on a hunting trip to Georgia, the shah fell ill, but recovered 
in Ardabil on the way back and continued his journey. However, he 
developed a violent fever en route and succumbed to it in Tabriz in the 
month of Rajab/May. 

Before we proceed to discuss the later history of the Safavid empire, 
this is an appropriate point to assess Ism4‘Il’s personality and historical 
significance. Contemporary Italian reports convey a vivid picture of 
the appearance of the first Safavid shah. This is supplemented by a 
portrait which nowadays hangs in the Uffizi palace in Florence.! The 
Italian informants, who saw Ismā'īl with their own eyes, describe him 
as of prepossessing appearance, not too tall but of adequate stature, 
heavily built and broad-shouldered, with a fair complexion, clean- 
shaven except for a reddish moustache, and with apparently thinning 
hair.? 

Isma‘il is reputed to have been shrewd, to have had a lively mind 
and a quick intelligence. His personality as deduced from the sources 
does not lack positive features. The chronicles depict him as a just ruler 
who had the interests of his subjects at heart. His poems bespeak an 
unusual religious enthusiasm. Therein lies probably the key to his early 
political and military success: his ability to inspire others with his zeal 
— though the age was such that we may presuppose a certain suscepti- 
bility on their part. Courage and boldness together with physical 
strength and a masterly skill in the arts of war — he was said to be a 
superb archer — distinguished him in battle. But elsewhere too he did 
not lack courage, as is shown for instance by his decision to introduce 
officially the Shīī faith in Tabriz, a city which had been hitherto two 
thirds Sunni. These qualities characterise his conduct even at a very 
early age. We hear that while out hunting as a boy he fearlessly faced 


1 For a mediocre reproduction, see Falsafi, Chand magāla, facing p. 40. 
2 Thus Ramusio, quoted in Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, pp. 74f.; also "The Travels of a Merchant in 
Persia", in A Narrative of Italian Travels, p. 202. 
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bears, leopards and lions. He was famed for his boundless generosity, 
especially when it came to distributing booty: of course his behaviour 
may not have been influenced by altruism alone but also by the realisa- 
tion that this was the quickest way to win recruits. 

However unstinting the shah may have been towards his adherents, 
he also showed merciless severity, for example towards arbitrary acts 
on the part of his governors. Opponents who refused to submit were 
pursued with unrelenting vengefulness and horrifying cruelty. We 
recall the faithful Sunni executed on his orders or the refined tortures 
which, according to the chronicles, he inflicted upon some delinquents. 
His hatred could outlast the death of his opponents; for instance, he 
had the skull of the Uzbek Muhammad Shaibānī Khan fashioned into a 
drinking vessel for his own use, and ordered the desecration of graves 
and corpses. One's revulsion at such horrors is scarcely mitigated by 
any allusion to the general barbarity of the age. A curious light is 
thrown on Ismā'īl”s character by his passivity and his hedonism during 
the last ten years of his life. The transformation from a remarkable 
military and political ambitiousness to a life limited to the confines of 
the court and devoted to drinking bouts, hunting and contests, appears 
to have puzzled even his contemporaries. At all events their naive 
attempt to present the shah as the victim of the wiles of worthless 
courtiers such as the Grand Vizier Mirza Kamal al-Din Husain (mur- 
dered in 1523) or other Isfahan notables, suggests that this was the 
case. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARLY SAFAVID EMPIRE 


Two sections of the population of the Safavid empire stand out in 
particular, the Turks and the Iranians. They are distinct not only in 
language and customs, but also in origin and culture. Whereas the 
Turkish element is composed of Türkmen tribesmen, for the most part 
nomadic herdsmen and warriors, the Iranian consists of the old- 
established peasantry and the urban mercantile and artisan classes. In the 
figure of Isma'il the Turkish and the Iranian groups fused. It was not 
immediately apparent whether Isma'il would cast in his lot with one or 
the other of these two sections of the population, and if so which one he 
would choose. 

Although the sultan had not been able to exploit his victory to the 
full, the battle of Chāldirān had immense repercussions not only on 
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Shah Ismā'īls personal conduct but also on the history of Persia. With 
the resulting loss of the Safavid territory in eastern Anatolia the capital 
Tabriz found itself deprived of its more or less central location and 
placed on the frontiers of the empire; the geographical centre of grav- 
ity of the Safavid realm was thereby well-nigh compulsorily transferred 
to the Iranian highlands. Despite all Isma*'il's Iranian conquests as far 
as Khurasan, it was by no means clear in the first phase of his rule 
whether his realm, whose western frontier with the Ottoman empire 
was marked by the upper stretches of the Euphrates, would develop 
into an Iranian state with a Turkish glacis to the west, or into a 
Turkish state with an Iranian perimeter to the east. Both were possible, 
although certain circumstances such as the inclusion of some Turkmen 
traditions in the administration and the army appeared to indicate a 
preference for the Turkish option. The defeat at Chaldiran did not 
indeed supply a final answer to this question, for Ismā'īl still clung to 
Tabriz as his capital and the seat of government was not moved to 
Qazvin for another generation; but without doubt it caused Safavid 
policy to be directed towards the east, especially since Ismā'īl accepted 
the new situation without endeavouring to reverse it. 

It would be wrong to see in the distinction between Turks and 
Persians at this time something approaching a national bias, if only 
because nationalism in the modern sense came only much later from 
Europe to the Near East. On the other hand, the individual peoples 
were fully aware of the differences between themselves and others. In 
the Safavid empire discord and even violent antagonism deriving from 
the rivalry between Turks and Persians were not only common, they 
even exerted a strong influence on the internal development, at least in 
the roth/16th century and, moreover, as early as Shah Ismà'il's own 
reign. From the outset there were on the one hand Turkish soldiers 
who could claim credit for having laid the political foundations of the 
new state, and on the other hand members of the Iranian aristocracy 
who were proud of the part they had played in organising and admin- 
istering the realm. 

For generations certain Iranian families had furnished civil servants 
for the chancellery and the highest positions in the administration. 
These families belonged to the native Iranian aristocracy. Irrespective 
of whether their rulers were Oarā Quyünlü, Timurids or Ag Quyünlü, 
the senior civil servants were always drawn from this Iranian aristoc- 
racy. Sometimes it can be ascertained that members of one and the 
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same family, and occasionally even the very same men, served several 
dynasties. Ismā'īl too when he came to power had no alternative but to 
make use of the same class of experienced bureaucrats, just as earlier 
rulers had done, for there were no other qualified candidates to fill 
these posts, certainly none of Turkish or Türkmen origin. 

We may ask ourselves whether, as is maintained,! Ismā'īl was really 
the symbolic representative of the Iranian population through whom 
they made their last and most successful attempt to win political 
power. What is certain is that in his case the recourse to the native 
aristocracy had quite different consequences than under earlier rulers 
such as the Türkmens. Hitherto the influence of Iranian officials had 
always been strictly limited by the interests of members of the royal 
house and of the Türkmen military aristocracy, as instanced in the fate 
of the reformer Qazi Safi al-Din "Īsā Sāvajī in 897/1492.2 With Isma‘il, 
however, we see the effect of his own link with the Iranian feudal class 
— to which, without prejudice to his Türkmen ancestry, he after all 
belonged — in that he was no less sympathetic towards the Iranian 
element than towards the Türkmens. To this must be added the over- 
whelming influence of the Türkmen tribes who had helped him to 
victory. The part played by their leaders especially in his early years 
must have positively compelled him to be on the look-out for a counter- 
balance; and almost inevitably this could only be found in the Iranian 
aristocracy. 

According to the traditional interpretation, there existed a sharp 
distinction in the Safavid empire before Shah ‘Abbas I (995—1038/ 
1587—1029) between military posts which were reserved for the Turk- 
ish tribal leaders, and civil and religious posts which were filled by 
members of the native aristocracy, that is by Persians, often called 
Tajik. More recent studies have revealed that such a summary account 
does not adequately describe the position at the time.5 Even under 
Shah Isma‘il numerous significant departures from this schema can be 
ascertained. The bestowing of senior posts in the chancellery and of the 
highest authority over the pious endowments (the office of sadr-i 
a'zam) on Iranian notables is quite in line with the dichotomy described 
above. But it is no longer consistent with this principle that a man like 


1 Walsh, “Historiography”, pp. 2ozf. 

2 Minorsky, “The Aq-qoyunlu and Land Reforms”, BSOAS xvi (1955), 449-62 (repr. in The 
Turks, Iran and the Caucasus). 

3 Braun, Abval-e Sah Ismail, passim. Aubin, “Études Safavides I". 
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Qazi Muhammad Kashi should have become simultaneously sadr and 
amir. The abandonment of the principle becomes even clearer with the 
appointment of a deputy (vakið for the shah who had to combine in his 
own person the functions of commander-in-chief (amir al-umara’) and 
grand vizier (vazir-i a gam). Even the first occupant of this office, 
Shaikh Najm al-Din Mas'üd Rashti, was an Iranian, and the recruit- 
ment policy which he pursued in this high post was unequivocally 
directed towards the favouring of Iranian notables and the reduction of 
Turkish influence. On his death in 1509 another Persian, Yar Ahmad 
Khūzānī, better known as Najm-i sani, was appointed as his successor, 
again with the double function, both military and civil. That he took 
the military section of his duties seriously is beyond all doubt, since in 
918/1512 he led the royal armies against the Uzbeks and was killed in 
the battle of Ghujduvan. From 1509 to 1514 the appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief, or the more comprehensive office of vakil, was in 
Iranian, not Turkish, hands. The position is illustrated by the examples 
cited, and one could quote many more. They show clearly that even 
under Isma‘il I the highest military appointments and the military 
commands in the field were open to Iranian notables. 

It can be shown that under Isma'il Iranian dignitaries used their 
influence to restrict the once well-nigh unlimited power of the Turkish 
amirs, something which would scarcely have been possible without the 
agreement or acquiescence of the ruler. We know too that Shah Isma'il 
heaped tokens of his favour on the Iranian notables already mentioned 
and on their fellows, so that several of them acquired immense wealth. 
It does not require much imagination to picture the indignation and 
resentment of the Türkmen aristocracy when they witnessed such 
favouritism and particularly the serious encroachments on their privi- 
leges, real.or imagined. Here lies the origin of the strained relations 
between Turkish and Iranian dignitaries which lasted throughout the 
1oth/16th century and are even characteristic of this period of Safavid 
rule. They will recur frequently in the subsequent history of the 
dynasty. 

Isma‘il was undoubtedly aware of these effects of his Iranophile 
policies, at least to a certain extent. It is therefore plausible to suggest 
that he had some definite purpose in mind, if only the combatting of 
the influence of the Turkish military, to whom can be imputed the 
desire to make him an instrument of their own ambitions. Be that as it 
may, the geographically determined Iranicisation of the Safavid 
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empire, referred to above, was now compounded with the strengthen- 
ing of the Iranian element or, to be more precise, the ruling class of the 
native population. For all the similarity with the previous empire of the 
Ag Quyünlü, which had also fostered a certain Iranicisation through 
transferring the capital from Amid to Tabriz, through Uzun Hasan’s 
defeat by the Ottomans in the battle of Bashkent in 878/1473 and 
through the appointment of Persian notables to posts in the government 
and the civil service, one observes under Ismā'īls régime signs of more 
or less deliberate measures. It cannot be proved that he consciously 
attempted to bring about an Iranicisation of the country; but one can 
certainly postulate that he was familiar with the problem, if only in 
vague terms. This conclusion is justified by a letter written to him by 
Sultan Bayezid II. For this letter urges Isma‘il to regard himself as an 
Iranian ruler and to confine his activities to the affairs of the inhabitants 
of Iran.! Admittedly the recipient of this advice bequeathed to posterity 
a collection of poems written in Turkish; but according to the testimony 
of his son Sam Mirza he also wrote Persian poems. We may credit him 
with an insight into the differences in culture and civilisation between 
the Persians and the Turks, differences which were probably not 
insignificant. However strong Isma‘il’s Turkish connections may have 
been, however important the contribution of the Qizilbash to his 
political success, the state which he founded could scarcely have been 
intended to be a Turkish empire. 

The Iranian aristocracy favoured by Shah Isma‘il’s recruitment 
policy were essentially large landowners.? As everywhere else in the 
Near East, where latifundia and feudal-type institutions governed eco- 
nomic life, the territory annexed by Isma‘il contained broad sections of 
population who lived in reduced circumstances, many in abject penury. 
This suggests that the religious movement which carried Isma‘il to 
victory may have been inspired by social motives and aspirations, 
especially by a concern to remedy existing abuses. Before Ismatil's 
appearance on the scene there had in fact been movements of this kind 
often enough in the Islamic world, for instance the communistic 
uprisings under Shaikh Badr al-Din b. Qazi Samāvnā and Baba Bürklüje 


1 Cited in Falsafi, Chand magāla, p. 7. 

2 An exception that proves the rule is the Grand Vizier Mirz4 Kamil al-Din Shah Husain, an 
architect by profession: he was appointed to the office for having found Isma'il's favourite wife 
wandering about helplessly after Chāldirān and restored her to the shah. But he too acquired 
extensive areas of land through his position and the shah’s favour: Aubin, “Etudes Safavides 1”, 


pp. 71f. 
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Mustafa in western Anatolia at the beginning of the 9th/15th century.! 
If Isma‘il originally showed some understanding of the social prob- 
lem,? he did not introduce any social reforms when he became shah. 
The favouritism shown towards Iranian notables indicates rather that 
he did not wish to tamper with existing social conditions. Of course, 
no reforms could be expected from the Iranian aristocrats themselves, 
and the less so the more powerful they grew. But such ideas were also 
foreign to the Türkmen leaders with whom they were at loggerheads: 
the Türkmens thought of nothing but the defence of their own privi- 
leges which could best be achieved by the preservation of the old 
feudal order, and certainly not by its curtailment or abolition. 
Although new men were appointed to posts of responsibility, nothing 
changed in the sphere of economic and social conditions. The burdens 
which Isma^'il's subjects had to bear at this time are all too clearly 
revealed by the long lists of taxes and dues found in documents relating 
to tax exemptions and immunities.? 

The foundation of an empire whose frontiers corresponded approxi- 
mately to those of present-day Persia, the political organisation of these 
lands, a certain internal consolidation, and protection from foreign 
enemies — such is Isma‘il’s incontestable achievement. The propagation 
of the Shi‘a as the state religion, however dubious the methods 
employed, can be seen in retrospect to have made a limited contribution 
towards the unification of the empire and its peoples. On the other 
hand it had little immediate effect upon the antagonism between the 
predominantly nomadic Tūrkmens and the Iranian town-dwellers. The 
new state did not display any particular national character. This notion 
occurs in the older literature, but it must be dismissed, if for no other 
reason than that nationalist ideas (in the modern sense) did not exist at 
that time. Shah Isma'il I did not carry out any social or political 
reforms. The form of government which he adopted in his empire 
represents no advance upon that of preceding dynasties: it was an 
absolute monarchy, distinguished from other oriental political systems 
by its theocratic trappings. 


1 Cf. Kissling, “Badr al-din ibn Kadi Samavna", EI?, and for the impulse he and his order 
derived from the Safaviyya, “Bajramijje’’. 

2 See the view of Babinger, “Schejch Bedr ed-din”, pp. 87f. 

3 For a list of such documents, cf. Busse, Untersuchungen, pp. 250-7. 
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Shah Tahmāsp I (930—84/1524—76),! Isma‘il’s eldest son, was only ten 
years old when he ascended the throne. At that age, clearly, he could 
not exercise any great influence on the government and to begin with 
other elements gained the upper hand with the result that it rapidly 
became evident on what weak foundations the Safavid empire still 
rested. The internal situation was marked by immense difficulties, 
among them the lust for power and the unbridled tribalism of the 
Qizilbash, which was henceforth to remain the main problem of 
Safavid domestic politics for decades. Immediately after Tahmasp's 
accession, and again on successive occasions thereafter, disputes and 
intrigues among the Türkmen tribes crippled the military strength of 
the Safavids in the face of such powerful foes as the Ottomans in the 
west and the Uzbeks in the east. Historians usually pronounce a some- 
what unfavourable verdict on the reign of the new shah, which lasted 
fifty-two years. However, if one considers the problems and perils 
which he had to face during this period — and which on the whole he 
overcame successfully — one cannot pass a purely negative judgment 
on his rule. 

The first decade of his reign, the period from 930/1524 to 940/1533, 
has the appearance of an interregnum during which power was wielded 
not by the shah himself but by Qizilbash amirs. In addition, it was in a 
sense a reaction against the last phase of Ismá'il's rule. As will be 
recalled, the latter had lost much of his earlier self-confidence after his 
defeat at Chāldirān which deprived him of his aura of invincibility. 
Evidently in connection with this, there occurred a certain retreat from 
the theocratic system of government of the early years — and above all 
the attempt to circumscribe the power of the Türkmens by appointing 
Iranian dignitaries to the highest administrative and military posts. It is 
obvious that on Isma‘il’s death this policy terminated for the time 
being, that the Türkmen leaders immediately undid what had been 
achieved and saw to it as long as they were able that similar tendencies 
did not prevail under the new shah. Tahmasp's tutor (atabeg), Div 
Sultan of the Rūmlū tribe, took over the direction of public affairs with 
the office of Great Amir (amir al-umara). His position did not go 
unchallenged, however, since the other Türkmen tribes and particu- 


1 Dickson, "Fall of the Safavi Dynasty”, prefers the form Tahmāsb. 
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larly the strongest among them, the Ustajlü, who dwelt in Khurāsān 
and also in Tabriz, were loth to accept this arrangement. Nevertheless, 
Div Sultan managed to assert his authority to the point of being able to 
enter the capital. But he had to make concessions: together with Kópek 
Sultan, an influential amir of the Ustājlū tribe, and a leader of the 
Takkalü by the name of Chüha Sultàn, he formed a triumvirate to rule 
the empire. In trying to oust his two co-regents, whom he regarded 
from the outset as his rivals, he came to grief or, rather, brought about 
conflicts in the course of which, from the spring of 932/1526 onwards, 
regular battles broke out between individual tribes. At first these were 
confined to north-west Persia, but later other parts of the country, 
above all Khurāsān, were also dragged into the strife. The result was 
civil war and chaos throughout the land, and fresh activity on the part 
of the Uzbeks in the east. 

The Ustajlü suffered heavy losses in these battles and Kópek Sultan 
was killed. Thereupon Chüha Sultān Takkalü succeeded in winning the 
support of the shah and in poisoning his mind against Div Sultan 
Rümlü, so that in the summer of 933/1527, before the assembled court, 
the shah shot an arrow at his atabeg, thereby giving the signal for his 
removal. The dominance of the Rūmlū tribe was now followed by that 
of the Takkalü, but only for three years. As early as 937/1530—1 there 
was a clash between the Takkalū and the Shāmlū, whose leader Husain 
Khan, governor of Herat, went so far as to brawl with his opponents in 
the royal tent. Thereby Chüha Sultan met his death and Husain Khan 
took his place. Just like the Ustajlà and the Rümlü before them, the 
Takkalū were now ousted in favour of the Shāmlū. But Husain Khān's 
days were also numbered: three years later he was overthrown and 
executed, although he was related to the shah through his mother, a 
sister of Shah Isma‘il. 

This brief outline of the Qizilbash interregnum must suffice. It is 
enough to illustrate the steady development of the Turkmen tribes into 
a kind of Safavid praetorian guard, an evolution characteristic of the 
roth/16th century. It can readily be imagined how each of these coups 
brought with it an intrigue involving various individuals and the tribes 
to which they belonged or whose allies they were. The fall of a power- 
ful amir signified each time a severe blow for the government and the 
whole realm, because the situation at court had its repercussions in the 
provinces: each victorious amir attempted to appoint fellow tribesmen 
or members of allied tribal groups to the most important positions 
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both at court and in the provinces, naturally at the expense of the 
defeated faction. This process produced innumerable enmities. 

The ousting of Husain Khan denoted a turning point in this 
development. The young shah knew now what to expect from the 
Türkmen amirs and did not hesitate to draw the appropriate conclu- 
sions. He rode roughshod over the allocation of offices already decided 
by the amirs, by entrusting the command of the Shāmlū contingent not 
to one of the amirs of that tribe but to his brother Bahram Mirza and 
by once again nominating a Persian as the shah's viceroy (vakil). This 
was Qazi Jahan Qazvini, who had already held this post earlier. For 
the time being the enormous perils confronting both throne and 
empire as a result of the ambitions and cabals of the Qizilbash amirs 
had been checked, but they were by no means eliminated. From time to 
time they continued to loom up with varying degrees of ominous- 
ness. The latent threat remained the same as under Isma'il. However, 
Tahmāsp succeeded in asserting his authority for forty years from 
940/15 33 onwards, until a new rebellion, similar in extent to that which 
troubled the beginning of his reign, again rocked the empire. 


Scarcely less devastating were the effects of the strife among the Qizil- 
bash on the external political situation of the Safavid empire. The 
Uzbek danger which we encountered in the reign of Shah Ismā1l for a 
long time plagued his son in turn. It crystallised into five separate 
assaults, the first of which took place in the year of Tahmāsp's acces- 
sion. It is unlikely that this initial attack was aimed at the conquest of 
Khurāsān, though mounted as it was by a strong force it was more 
than a mere raid in search of booty and indeed culminated in a pro- 
longed but unsuccessful siege of Herat. On the other hand, this inten- 
tion, which we have already observed in the case of the Uzbeks, is so 
clearly discernible behind the subsequent invasions that a modern 
writer has appropriately described the Persian—Uzbek conflicts 
between 930/1524 and 947/1540 as “the duel for Khurāsān”.! It is not 
certain whether the decision to launch the first of the five Uzbek 
attacks was taken in the light of the events enacted at the Persian court 
after Tahmasp's accession, since the evidence of the sources is contra- 
dictory, some placing the outbreak of hostilities prior to Isma*il's 


! The title of Dickson's thesis: Shah Tabmásb and the Uzbeks (The Duel for Khurdsān with ‘Ubayd 
Khan ...). 
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death; but it is undoubtedly the case that these events influenced the 
course of the conflict. 

The governorship of Khurasan province together with that of the 
capital Herat was at that time in the hands of Tahmasp's younger 
brother Sàm Mirza. In view of his youth, power was exercised on his 
behalf by his tutor, Durmish Khan Shāmlū. Letters exchanged by the 
Uzbek prince *Ubaid-Allàh Khan, Muhammad Shaibani’s nephew, and 
the commandant of the fortress of Herat which he was investing, 
apparently during the winter of 932/1525—6, are still extant and convey 
a good impression of the situation. For in his summons to surrender, 
the Uzbek indicates that no assistance could be expected from the shah 
in view of the quarrelling among the Qizilbash amirs. And indeed Div 
Sultan Rümlü did not dare to weaken his army by despatching a force 
to relieve Herat. As it happened, there were no serious repercussions at 
this particular point because ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan was not prepared to 
prolong the siege until the enemy had been ground down. Some time 
later he withdrew empty-handed. 

Shortly after that, however, he must have resolved to conquer 
Khurasan, indubitably influenced by the unending squabbles among 
the amirs of the shah, and perhaps too by news of the death of 
Durmish Khan. As early as 934/1528 he mounted a fresh attack, occu- 
pied Mashhad and Astarabad and appeared once again before the walls 
of Herat to begin a seven-month siege. This time a Persian relief force 
was organised and the shah accompanied it to Khurāsān. He inter- 
vened personally in the battle of Jam (10 Muharram 935/24 September 
1528) and won a victory principally by methods which his amirs had 
learnt from the Ottomans: for example, by the use of artillery, which 
was new to the Uzbeks. Unfortunately, the Safavid troops failed to 
exploit their victory, allowing the enemy to escape, and the following 
spring they marched westwards again in order to put down a revolt in 
Baghdad which had been instigated by Zu'l-Fagār Beg Mausillū. 

Because of its connections with the Ottomans this uprising had a 
more than local significance for the shah. He considered it to be more 
dangerous than the Uzbeks, who would predictably return in the event 
of his own withdrawal. Indeed, he did not have to wait long for news 
of 'Ubaid-Allah's third attack. After conquering Mashhad, ‘Ubaid- 
Allah this time achieved the surrender of the fortress of Herat by 
Husain Khan Shāmlū, the tutor of Sam Mīrzā, in return for a guarantee 
of safe conduct out of the city. The reasons for this were firstly that 
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Herat had not yet recovered from the previous siege; and secondly that 
the court made no effort to go to the aid of Khurasan, clearly because 
Chüha Sultan Takkalü had nothing to gain from assisting his enemy 
Husain Khan. On the face of it relief was perfectly possible, for the shah 
had been able to resolve the problem in Baghdad with unexpected 
rapidity. Zu'l-Faqar had been murdered and with the collapse of this 
revolt Baghdad had fallen to Tahmasp on 5 Shawwal 935/10 June 1529. 
But instead of then returning to Khurāsān, the shah set up a summer 
camp at Abhar, and on top of that spent the winter in Qazvin. Not until 
the following summer did he march towards Khurasan at the head of a 
strong army. At the news of his advance, *'Ubaid- Allah Khan's gover- 
nors took flight. "Ubaid-Allāh himself likewise retreated from Herat, 
tried to raise reinforcements in Marv and, when that failed, marched on 
to Bukhara. The shah assigned Khurāsān to Prince Bahram Mirza and 
appointed Ghazi Khan Takkalü as his tutor. In spite of the lateness of 
the season he left Khurasan again in mid-Rabi‘ I 937/at the beginning of 
November 1530, perhaps because the size of his army would have caused 
grave supply problems had he decided to winter there. 

About this time the Persian court witnessed the fall of Chüha Sultan 
and the ousting of the Takkalü. The events connected with this were of 
such a spectacular nature that the Uzbeks must have learnt about them 
forthwith and conceived the idea of a fresh campaign against Khura- 
san. An attack by the Ottomans on north-west Persia, with which we 
will deal later, was another contributory factor. As in 935/1528 the 
shah again reacted nervously to the Ottoman initiative and marched to 
Azarbaijan, which not even a fresh Uzbek invasion in the spring of. 
938/1532 could induce him to leave. The reason for his different esti- 
mation of the foes on Persia’s western and eastern flanks lay probably 
not only in the greater military potential of the Ottomans and the 
obvious success of their expansionist policies, but also in the geopoliti- 
cal situation. The remote province of Khurasan is connected with the 
Safavid central provinces only by a small colonised strip between the 
southern face of the Alburz mountains and the northern edge of the 
desert; an enemy like the Uzbeks, who were essentially interested only 
in Khurāsān, would scarcely venture beyond that strip in any large- 
scale actions (though they occasionally raided further, as in 939/1555, 
when they reached Ray). In Āzarbāījān, on the other hand, with its 
tracts of agricultural land, vital interests were at stake, including 
several access routes to the country's central provinces. 
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The fourth Uzbek assault on Khurasan thus coincided with the 
shah's stay in Tabriz. It led to the almost complete occupation of the 
province. Herat alone resisted the attack and a siege lasting a year and a 
half, which might still have achieved its aim had not ‘Ubaid-Allah 
suddenly retreated in mid-Rabi‘ I 940/at the beginning of October 
1533. His action may have been determined by internal events in his 
homeland of Transoxiana, but scarcely by news of Shah Tahmasp's 
advance, since the latter did not reach Khurasan for another two 
months. The fact that the Herat garrison was equal to the hardships of 
a protracted siege is astonishing, the more so since the local Qizilbash 
had hitherto been dominated by the Takkalü, who had long since been 
ousted from the shah's immediate circle. Nevertheless, the new constel- 
lation now had its impact on Herat. Sam Mirza was again appointed 
governor, as before with a tutor from the Shāmlū tribe, called 
Aghzivar Sultan. This time the shah wintered in Herat. In preparation 
for a campaign against the Uzbeks he sent troops to Marv and the 
territory of Gharchistān on the sources of the Murghāb. In Dhu’l-Hijja 
940/June 1534 he himself departed for Balkh with the main force. 
There news reached him of an Ottoman raid on north-west Persia. He 
thereupon changed his plans and marched towards the west. 

Before we discuss the events of the ensuing war in the context of 
Ottoman- Persian friction, we would do well to consider the course 
and temporary termination of the struggle against the Uzbeks. But we 
can record at this point that the Ottoman attack created the most 
dangerous crisis of Shah Tahmasp's reign, because it was connected 
not only chronologically but also inherently with the machinations of 
the Qizilbash touched on earlier. That ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan made the 
most of the opportunity afforded him by the shah's involvement in the 
west and by the crisis at the Persian court is scarcely surprising. But we 
must dismiss the notion that the Turkish sultan conceived of an alli- 
ance with the Uzbeks in order to trap the Safavids in a pincer move- 
ment, or that similar ideas existed in Bukhara. The latter supposition is 
refuted by the mere fact that ‘Ubaid-Allah did not mount his attack 
until the Ottomans had already begun to retreat. 

It is quite another question whether ‘Ubaid-Allah had some connec- 
tion with the rebellion of the Qizilbash, in the course of which, as we 
saw, Husain Khan Shāmlū was executed. The consequences of this 
uprising for Khurasan began with an official edict (kw) from the 
Herat authorities, permitting the Tiirkmens to plunder the civilian 
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population. The revolt of Sim Mirza, his tutor and his amirs was 
revealed when without the shah's authorisation they undertook a cam- 
paign against Qandahar, which was part of the Mughal empire in 
India. The enmity existing between ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan and the 
Mughals, together with the fact that "Ubaid-Allāh initially did not 
launch any offensive, but only minor thrusts against Herat, although 
the city had been left in a state of turmoil akin to civil war and entirely 
without any military protection — all this points to a secret under- 
standing. It was undoubtedly known in Bukhara that the Turkish 
sultan had already officially recognised Sam Mirza as shah in place of 
his brother Tahmasp. 

When in 942/at the end of 1535 ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan mounted his fifth 
offensive against Khurāsān, a revolt of the population against the 
Qizilbash was under way in and around Herat in consequence of the 
ruthless plundering to which it had been subjected. The rebels were so 
strong and numerous that they were able to place Herat under a regular 
state of siege. They put themselves at the disposal of "Ubaid-Allāh, 
who was camped before Mashhad, and summoned him to Herat. 
Finally, treason on the part of Persian citizens delivered the town into 
the hands of the rebels and their Uzbek allies. With the conquest of 
Herat, ‘Ubaid-Allah, who meanwhile had been elected supreme khan 
of the Uzbeks, might have seen himself at the summit of his ambition 
to enter upon the heritage of the Timurids in their famous capital, had 
not the collapse of discipline in his army become all too evident. When 
news reached him that the shah was approaching after a victory over 
the Ottoman sultan, his amirs refused to risk a battle with the Qizil- 
bash and insisted instead on returning to Bukhara and abandoning 
their conquests in Khurāsān. 

Thus it came about that Herat was evacuated in mid-Sha‘ban 943/ 
at the end of January 1537 and was occupied without a struggle by 
the new governor whom the shah had sent on in advance. He was 
Tahmasp's eldest son, the future Shah Muhammad Khudabanda, 
accompanied by a tutor from the Takkalü tribe, Muhammad Khan 
Sharaf al-Din-ughli, who as governor of Baghdad during the rebellion 
of his tribe had remained faithful to the shah. Tahmasp remained in 
Khurāsān for six months, waged a campaign against the Mughals, 
thereby conquering Qandahar (if only for a brief interval), and sent his 
troops into action against various Uzbek dominions. When in Rabr' II 
944/September 1537 he began his return march towards Tabriz, the 
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Uzbek threat had been dispelled for a long time to come. Tahmasp's 
prestige, founded on his triumphs over the Ottomans, Uzbeks and 
Mughals, but above all over his own Qizilbash amirs, did not fail to 
have its effect. 

The shah was now twenty-three years old, and had acquired experi- 
ence from the events of his childhood and adolescence which, in con- 
junction with his political and military aptitude, had turned him into a 
ruler of considerable stature. He had survived with flying colours the 
long probation period of internal and external crises since his acces- 
sion. The very circumspection of his reaction to the Uzbek attacks 
leads one to postulate a sound judgment in complicated situations. He 
may have known that ‘Ubaid-Allah Khan's aspirations in Khurāsān, 
however serious, were limited by the lack of internal stability in Trans- 
oxiana. In fact ‘Ubaid-Allah’s ideas could not by any means have been 
identical with the plans of his generals. Whereas he envisaged an exten- 
sion of Uzbek territory — namely the revival of the former Timurid 
glory — his followers had perfectly concrete, more modest ends in 
mind, that is, forays and expeditions to Khurasan and what seemed to 
them to be the untold wealth of its settlements. 


Tahmasp was right: his most dangerous enemies were the Ottomans, 
not the Uzbeks. Naturally, he was not to know that his opponent 
Suleyman the Magnificent (926—74/1520—66) would go down in his- 
tory as the most important sultan of the Ottoman empire. Whether the 
shah had adequate information right from the beginning of the conflict. 
about the sultan's military strength and his dealings with the western 
powers, we do not know. The mere memory of his father's grave 
defeat at Chaldiran may have been sufficient to determine his estimate 
of the Ottoman threat. Although that battle had taken place as early as 
920/1514, the year of Tahmasp's birth, eye-witness accounts which he 
heard as a child doubtless had their effect in later years. 

As an indication of the fact that the shah was none too well informed 
of the Ottomans' plans or at least exaggerated the potential danger, we 
might look at his reaction to the revolt of Zu'l-Faqar Sultan Mausillü 
Turkman. It will be recalled that it was this uprising which, after the 
victory at Jam in the autumn of 955/1528, caused Tahmāsp to leave 
Khurāsān again with the greatest speed. Since news of the rebellion 
had reached him even before the Khurasan campaign, the reason for 
his haste was probably that Zu'l-Faqar had recognised the authority of 
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the Ottomans. Now the sultan had just returned from the conquest of 
Hungary and was preoccupied with a campaign against Austria, the 
attack which led to the siege of Vienna (27 September — 15 October 
1529); he was thus scarcely in a position to pay much heed to the events 
in Baghdad, but this was clearly not so obvious from the point of view 
of the Persian court encamped in Jàm. 

Only with the Austrian ceasefire of 14 January 1553 and the peace 
treaty which quickly followed did a really serious situation arise for 
Persia, resulting in the first of three Turco-Persian wars waged during 
Tahmasp's reign. Sultan Süleymàn could scarcely have been under any 
illusion concerning the danger which a strong Safavid empire might 
represent for him and his ambitious plans in the west and north-west of 
his realm. Moreover the revolts of the Anatolian Qizilbash — especially 
that of Shah Quli but also others that had followed! - were still fresh 
in his mind. When the peace with Austria restored his freedom of 
action, he therefore proceeded to tackle this problem. 

As will be recalled, the Takkalü had been ousted from their position 
of dominance in Persia in 937/1551. The ensuing persecution and 
harassment of the members of this tribe provoked one of their leaders, 
Ūlāmā Sultan, a governor of the shah in Azarbaijan who had earlier 
fled to Persia from Anatolia, to seek refuge at the Ottoman court. 
Describing the precarious position of the shah, exposed as he was to 
tribal strife at court and in the provinces and to Uzbek attacks on 
Khurasan, he drew attention to the favourable conditions for an Otto- 
man initiative. The sultan readily took up this suggestion, hoping in 
such circumstances to abolish a potential danger in his rear which 
might have grown acute at a time when he was engaged in campaigns 
in Europe. He sent Ūlāmā Sultan, who had meanwhile been given the 
rank of pasha, to Hisn Kaifa as governor with the task of conquering 
Bitlis and supporting the Turkish offensive against Persta. In Muhar- 
ram 941/July 1534 the Turkish Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha occupied 
Tabriz and two months later Sileyman himself arrived in the city. He 
marched via Hamadān on Baghdad, which surrendered to the Turks at 
the end of November without a struggle. The shah, who had broken 
off his campaign against the Uzbeks upon learning of the Ottoman 
invasion, and had hastened a distance of some 1,200 miles to meet it, 
found himself in desperate straits. In Khurāsān there had been an 


! Gökbilgin, “Süleyman I”, pp. 109f. Sohrweide, "Der Sieg der Safaviden", pp. 164—86. 
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attempt to poison him. The Shamlu were in revolt, and more and more 
Qizilbash amirs were leaving him in the lurch. This was the last of the 
great tribal feuds before the shah succeeded in asserting his authority 
and in taking over the government of the realm himself. Sūleymān 
exploited this situation by making contact with the rebellious prince 
Sam in Khurasan, whom he believed he could set on the Persian throne 
at the price of Āzarbāījān. The Shāmlū, and perhaps also the Takkalū, 
seem to have been behind this project. Contact between the Khurasan 
rebels and the sultan may have been established by Ghazi Khan 
Takkalü, who had been tutor to Bahram Mirza during his governor- 
ship of Herat and now paid a brief visit to the Ottoman winter head- 
quarters at Baghdad. 

Nevertheless, Tahmàsp was able to reverse all of Süleyman's gains as 
soon as the latter retreated into Mesopotamia. This led the sultan to 
launch a fresh campaign against Persia in the following spring. The 
shah again refused to fight a pitched battle — indeed he was probably 
not in a position to do so. He confined his activity to attacking the 
Turkish rearguards and involving them in skirmishes. When the sultan 
began the return march to Istanbul at the end of 1535, his conquests 
were again completely lost, with the sole exception of Baghdad, which 
remained permanently Turkish, apart from a Persian interlude in the 
r1th/17th century. Sultan Sūleymān had failed to achieve his goal of 
freeing himself from the Persian threat to his rear. His failure was all 
the greater in that Tahmasp emerged strengthened from the grave 
crisis into which the Ottoman attack had plunged him. There is little 
doubt that the Turkish failure must once again be attributed to the 
rigours of the climate and to the extended lines of communication 
which presented the-Ottoman armies with practically insoluble logisti- 
cal problems. The Persian problem had been shelved, but not solved. 

In the next fifteen years Safavid troops established several strong 
points along the Turkish frontier, yet without noticeably straining rela- 
tions with the Ottomans. Not until Tahmāsp's brother Alqas! Mirza, 
who.had once played a prominent part in the struggle against the 
Uzbeks and had been made governor of Shirvan, rebelled against the 
shah and was granted asylum at the Porte did relations once more grow 
perilously tense. On this occasion too a recent peace treaty with 


1 Alternative forms are Algāss, Algās, Alqasb and Ilgās (for the last, see Róhrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt, index). 
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Austria gave the sultan a free hand in any conflict with Persia. The 
encouragement of the Persian prince to this effect found a ready ear, 
especially since another refugee, a son of the last Shirvan-Shah, was 
working along the same lines. In the spring of 955/1548 the sultan 
attacked Persia. Again a two-year campaign ensued, and again the 
Ottomans failed to win any decisive gains. Tabriz was captured, but 
only for a few days. With the sultan's permission, Alqas Mirza 
launched a thrust towards Isfahan and other Persian towns, using not 
Turkish but irregular troops. Eventually, however, he fell into his 
brother's hands and was imprisoned in a fortress, where he soon met 
his death. While Süleymàn withdrew to a winter camp at Aleppo, 
Tahmasp laid waste large areas of eastern Anatolia. Thereby he 
achieved his aim: although the Turks sent a force into Georgia, they 
would not risk an engagement with the shah and in the late autumn of 
956/1549 they began their retreat. 

The repeated capture of his capital by the Turks must have demon- 
strated to the shah its exposed location. He therefore decided in 
955/1548 to transfer his seat to Qazvin.! It was to remain there for half 
a century until finally Isfahan became the capital. One may also see in 
this change a token of the increasing lranicisation of the Safavid 
empire, for which the Türkmen tradition linked with Tabriz had now 
lost its erstwhile importance. 

That the second Persian campaign of Süleyman the Magnificent had 
likewise failed to fulfil its objective soon became apparent when shortly 
afterwards Tahmāsp's second son Ismāī! Mirza invaded eastern 
Anatolia, invested various towns in the neighbourhood of Vān, cap- 
tured Akhlat and later Arjish, and defeated Iskandar Pasha, governor 
of Erzerum, before the gates of his own city. When similar exploits 
were repeated, the sultan decided on another campaign which initially 
he intended to entrust to one of his generals, but which in the event he 
led himself. In Jumādā II 961/May 1554 he left his winter camp in 
Aleppo for Ámid and advanced as far as the Armenian territory of 
Qarabagh in the southern bend of the Araxes. But by the time he 
returned to Erzerum in Ramadan/August all that had been achieved 
was extensive pillaging and more or less insignificant skirmishes. Then 
a Persian envoy appeared and an armistice was negotiated. Clearly it 


! The date given in Lockhart, Persian Cities (London, 1960), p. 69. The difficulty of tracing a 
record of the transfer in the sources may probably be ascribed to the fact that public affairs were 
dealt with mostly in the royal camp, i.e. in frequently changing locations. 
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was in the interest of both sides to terminate hostilities. For after 
Tahmāsp, whose pacific nature is often emphasised, had despatched 
another plenipotentiary the following spring, a peace treaty was con- 
cluded in the sultan's camp at Amasya on 8 Rajab 962/29 May 1555, the 
first official peace between the Safavids and the Ottomans. It was 
observed until after the deaths of both rulers — in fact, until 986/1578. 

Admittedly the Turkish attacks had deprived Tahmāsp of Baghdad 
and Mesopotamia, together with the fortress of Van. But he had been 
able to prevent any further loss of territory, above all the loss of 
Azarbaijan. Confronted by a foe who was at the height of his power, 
whose exploits had been crowned with success far into Europe, the 
shah had acquitted himself not at all badly. Thereby one is of course 
overlooking the repercussions of three decades of war in the east and in 
the west, combined with the simultaneous internal strife amongst the 
Qizilbash tribes, for the Persian economy and the material circum- 
stances of the population. 

Alongside the conflict with the Uzbeks and the Ottomans, Tahmasp's 
relations with the empire of the Indian Mughals, which had been 
founded shortly before the beginning of his reign by Zahir al-Din 
Muhammad Bābur, the famous descendant of Timtr, were of second- 
ary importance. Though in 943/1537 the shah had occupied the 
Mughal city of Qandahar, he omitted to take any retaliatory measures 
when it was shortly afterwards recaptured from the governor he had 
appointed. Some years later, when Babur’s successor Humayün sought 
refuge at his court, the shah placed at his disposal Persian troops, with 
whose help he retook the town. In fact, Oandahār did not revert into 
the shah's possession until the accession of the Emperor Akbar 


(963—1014/1556—160;).! 


The Safavid empire possessed numerous frontier areas like Qandahar. 
Some of them were ruled as vassal states by native governors, who 
occasionally bore the title of vā/ē. The territories were often remote and 
differed from the rest of Persia in the language, culture and religion of 
their populations. Sometimes they formed a kind of buffer state 
between Persia and her powerful neighbours. In the course of time they 


! For further details of Tahmāsp's relations with India, cf. the Tārīkb-i Qutbi of Khūrshāh b. 
Oubād al-Husaini: review of M.H. Zaid?'s partial edition of this work in Der Islam xiv (1969), 
169ff. 
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were integrated with the Persian state as provinces, thereby of course 
losing their special status. This tendency can be seen even in the reign 
of Tahmāsp I: in fact, from 943/1536—7, with the appointment of a 
governor in Lahijan, where following the death of Isma‘il’s benefactor 
Karkiya Mirza ‘Ali relations between the Safavid court and the ruler of 
east Gilàn had rapidly deteriorated; the appointment was short-lived, 
though another was made for a few years towards the end of the shah's 
reign.! Shirvàn lost its autonomy once and for all in 1538, Bakü 
followed some years later and Shakki in 1551. Tahmāsp also appointed 
a governor over part of Mazandaran, but the latter could only maintain 
his position from 1569 to 1576. The rulers of ‘Arabistan, the Musha‘- 
sha', had remained loyal to the Safavids since their subjugation by 
Isma‘il I. To be sure, Badran b. Falah found himself in a cleft stick 
when the Ottomans began their operations against Mesopotamia, and 
had no choice but to go to greet Sūleymān the Magnificent on his 
advance from Hamadan towards Baghdad in 941/1534. Yet his son 
and heir Sajjad once again acknowledged the shah as his lord when 
Tahmasp proceeded to Dizfül in 948/1541. On this occasion Sajjad was 
confirmed as governor (ģākim) of Havīza. 

Naturally there were also territories conquered by Ismā'īl I which 
were lost to his son; for example, Bitlis on the Turkish frontier, which 
has already been mentioned, and Sistan in the far south-east of Persia. 
Georgia — including the areas of Shirvan and Shakki — held a particular 
attraction for the Safavids, as indeed it did for the Ottomans and 
had also done for previous Muslim dynasties such as the Türkmens. 
Tahmasp was following an established precedent, therefore, when he 
undertook no fewer than four Georgian campaigns, three of them in 
the period 947—61/1540—54. Great as was the attraction of this land for 
the Safavids, the difficulties confronting them there were no less daunt- 
ing, both on account of its geography and because of the military 
prowess of the Georgians. Tahmāsp was not able to hold the capital 
Tiflis, although it had been captured several times by the Qizilbash, 
until he succeeded in establishing there as his governor the Bagratid 
David, a brother of King Simon I, who came to the Persian court, was 
converted to Islam and entered Tahmasp's service. This, however, did 
not by any means solve the Georgian problem. Nevertheless, the oper- 


! From 975/1567—-8, according to Róhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt, p. 83. Minorsky, 
Tadbkirat al-Mulūk, p. 170, gives 1567. 
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ations of the Safavids in Georgia had a domestic significance which 
will be discussed below. 


In order to elucidate the domestic repercussions of Safavid- Georgian 
relations, we must again recall the frequent revolts and mutinies of the 
Qizilbash amīrs, the civil wars unleashed by them at the beginning of 
Shah Tahmasp's reign, their unbridled tribalism, individual cases of 
desertion to the Ottomans, and their attempt to depose Shah Tahmasp 
in favour of his brother Sam Mirza — all alike basically the consequence 
of the failure of Tahmāsp, and still more of Isma*il I, to assimilate the 
old Safavid order, the Qizilbash, within the state. As has already been 
mentioned, such incidents had led occasionally under Ismāīl, and all 
the more under Tahmāsp, to successive attempts either to oust the 
Qizilbash amirs or to reduce their predominance. This was possible 
only if they could be dislodged from the most important military and 
administrative posts in the empire. We have seen what courses of 
action the two rulers adopted in order to attain this goal. They prob- 
ably realised that although they could obtain partial success by playing 
off rival tribes or individuals one against the other, no definitive suc- 
cess could be achieved in this way. Shah Ismāīl's practice of appoint- 
ing Iranian dignitaries to the highest military posts indicates his aware- 
ness that a fundamental change could only be brought about by 
recruiting non- Türkmen elements. 

In these efforts not only Persians play a róle, but even more so 
Georgians! and Circassians (in the then accepted sense of anyone living 
north of Darband2), who as a rule were recruited into the army as 
bodyguards (gūrchīs). The commander of the royal guard (garchi-bashi) 
was already gaining more and more importance during the second half 
of Shah Tahmasp's reign, while the power and influence of the Great 
Amir (amir al-umara’) diminished. This process, which extended over 
several decades and eventually resulted in the undermining or even 
neutralisation of the Türkmen military aristocracy, the Qizilbash, did 
not, of course, escape the attention of the victims, even though to begin 
with it was not perhaps as apparent as the preference given to representa- 
tives of the Persian aristocracy under Shah Ismail I. They were of course 
reluctant to accept this turn of events, and so repeated disturbances and 


! In 1553—4 alone Tahmāsp brought back no fewer than 30,000 Georgian captives: Savory, 
“The Principal Offices ....during the reign of Tahmasp I”, p. 84. 
2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulak, p. 163. 
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rebellions ensued until Shah ‘Abbas I succeeded in finally quelling the 
Qizilbash. 


Yet before this point was reached, the Safavid empire had to survive 
another grave internal crisis, so grave indeed that its very existence was 
in danger. The trouble began at the end of Shah Tahmasp I’s long 
reign, when in October 1575 the aged ruler fell ill. Among the mem- 
bers of the royal family and the court, especially the chief amirs of the 
Qizilbash, the question of the succession was inevitably debated. This 
matter was not governed by any set rules, any more than was the 
leadership of the Ardabil order, in which, although it had been custom- 
ary for the leadership to be handed down from father to son, the eldest 
son had not always been chosen and the rule does not seem in any case 
to have been followed invariably.! Nor had the shah made any explicit 
disposition by nominating a crown prince. Although he had for some 
time past shown favour to Prince Sultan Haidar Mirza by inviting him 
to participate in affairs of state, he had nevertheless refrained from 
endowing him with any specific office. 

Admittedly there were influential tribal leaders, among them amirs 
of the Ustajlü and powerful Georgians, who looked upon Haidar as the 
future shah. His elder brother Muhammad Khudabanda was not con- 
sidered a serious contender because he suffered from a major eye com- 
plaint. Yet Prince Haidar was opposed by amīrs of the Rūmlū and 
Turkmān tribés, for instance, who like Haidar’s influential sister Pari 
Khan Khanum had a quite different candidate in mind, namely Prince 
Ismail. The reasons for this choice are not very clear, for the prince in 
question had lived for eighteen years under close arrest in the fortress 
of Qahqaha, in the Savalàn mountains west of Ardabil. Presumably 
little more than tribal particularism lay behind it. Perhaps, too, one 
may adduce the fame that Ismā'īl had won through his victories over 
the Turks and which had never entirely faded, that very esteem com- 
bined with the common touch and a certain arrogance which may have 
induced Shah Tahmāsp to imprison Ismāfl after all his unpleasant 
experiences with his brothers Sam Mirza and Alqas Mirza. We cannot, 
however, dismiss the possibility that in spite of everything his father 
still considered Ismā'īl an eventual successor, since the shah sent a 


1 Hinz, Irans Aufstieg, p. 17. We can only assume that the traditions of the order were observed 
in the succession of the first Safavid shahs, since to date there has been no detailed study. 
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reliable bodyguard to protect him from any attempts on his life that 
might have been instigated by the fortress commandant. 

Initially it seemed as if the discussions at the court of Qazvin about 
the succession had been premature. Shah Tahmāsp recovered from his 
illness and devoted his attention as before to affairs of state. But the 
tensions among his entourage remained in spite of the king's attempts 
to dispel them by making changes in the personnel surrounding him. 
The tensions still prevailed when he finally died six months later, as a 
result of poison, on 15 Safar 984/14 May 1576. Whether this was by 
accident or design has never been established. 


Tahmāsp's death triggered off a series of dramatic events. Before 
proceeding to deal with these, however, we must dwell at least briefly 
on an assessment of his character and his fifty-two-year reign. In gen- 
eral the verdict of historians has tended to be adverse. They criticise his 
miserliness, his greed and his cowardice. They are also offended by the 
bigotry which he demonstrated at an early age, apparently following 
the failure of a poisoning attempt,! and which not only affected his 
personal conduct and his immediate retinue but was also responsible 
for a series of narrow-minded ordinances imposed on the population as 
a whole. The notion that he refused to conclude any treaties with the 
Christian powers of Western Europe on religious grounds can no 
longer be sustained.? But his bigotry is discernible in his stubborn 
attempts to convert the Great Mughal Humayün to the Shr'i faith 
when the latter sought asylum at his court in 1541. A particularly 
repugnant act of treachery may be seen in his treatment of the Ottoman 
Prince Bayezid, who sought refuge in Persia in 1559 after rebelling 
against his father. The shah could have been in no doubt as to the 
impending fate of the prince and his four sons when he handed them 
over to an Ottoman delegation after negotiations lasting two years. 
Even if political considerations were involved — Suleyman had threat- 
ened military reprisals, in other words, the termination of the Peace of 
Amasya — it is to Tahmasp's discredit that he accepted payment for his 
collaboration in gold coin and territorial concessions.? 

Such misdeeds, errors and weaknesses throw a murky light on 


! Dickson, Shéh Tabmásb and the Uzbeks, pp. 261, 276ff., with the date 1534. 

2 Cf. now Palombini, Biūndnisverben, especially p. 119. 

> S. Turan, Kanuni'nin oglu, more briefly Gökbilgin, “Süleyman I”, pp. 140-3; Kramers, 
“Selim II", EF. 
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Tahmāsp as a person and as a ruler. Yet a just appraisal of the shah 
cannot be reached on the basis of this evidence alone: we must also 
consider other factors together with his political achievements and 
behaviour. We should not forget that the first decade of Tahmasp's 
life — the whole period prior to his accession — coincided with that phase 
in the career of his father Ismā'īl I during which the latter, clearly 
disillusioned and discouraged by his defeat at Chaldiran, could not bring 
himself to take any notable political or military initiative and therefore 
failed to inspire his son with any noble aspirations. On the other hand, 
we should not underestimate Tahmāsp's achievement in personally 
taking over the reins of power within a space of ten years, after the land 
had been at the mercy of plotting tribal chieftains. If in the first decade of 
his reign he was a puppet in the hands of Türkmen amirs, he certainly 
cannot be accused of weakness during the next forty years. 

What is remarkable is not only the skill with which he freed himself 
from the tutelage of the Qizilbash leaders but also the courage with 
which he faced the Uzbeks, particularly in the battle of Jam, and then 
in 941/1534, even before the Uzbek danger had been averted, took the 
correct decision to withdraw from the fighting in the east and march to 
meet the greater threat posed by the Ottoman invasion. He adhered 
steadfastly to this policy despite the Ottoman. successes and despite the 
conspiracy of his brother Sam and the defection of most of his Turk- 
men generals. Only in this way did he succeed eventually in asserting 
his authority, quelling several revolts on the part of the Qizilbash 
(nowadays we would describe them as civil wars), retaining Khurāsān 
with Herat and Mashhad in defiance of five Uzbek attacks and even 
emerging relatively unscathed from three wars against the Ottomans. 

Persia was able to absorb the loss of Baghdad, and the surrender of 
eastern Anatolia gave an impetus to the Iranicisation (at least in a 
geographical sense) of the Safavid empire, for which both its Turkmen 
forebear Uzun Hasan and the latter’s son and heir Ya‘qub had, so to 
speak, established certain preconditions. Another instance of this 
development was manifest from 955/1548 onwards, when the Safavid 
capital was transferred from Tabriz, now standing on the boundaries 
of the empire, to Qazvin. Although Tahmasp and his advisers prob- 
ably had no conscious thought other than to avoid the ever-present 
threat to the capital from the Ottomans, the idea of a Türkmen state 
with its centre at Tabriz and its fulcrum in eastern Anatolia, Mesopo- 
tamia and north-west Persia was thereby abandoned in favour of an 
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empire centred on the Iranian highlands. At this time, therefore, arose 
roughly the same geopolitical situation that still prevails today. 'There 
is no reason to seek here the beginnings of a deliberate policy of 
Iranicisation. Yet the implications of the development are clear. At 
most one can speak of an involuntary Iranicisation that shows even 
fewer signs of being a conscious intention than the previously men- 
tioned recruitment of non- Türkmen notables for the civil and military 
administration. 

The shah's character also appears in a rather more favourable light 
when we learn that in spite of his cupidity piety led him to forgo highly 
luctative taxes on the grounds that they offended against religious law; 
thereby rejecting an income of some 30,000 ¢#mans.' The extant record 
of the speech he made on r9 July 1562 to the envoys of the Turkish 
sultan who had come to negotiate the extradition of Prince Bayezid 
betokens his political skill,2 while his highly cultured mind, his scholar- 
liness and his patronage of the arts ensure him a measure of sympathy. 
After all, under his aegis the art of book illumination attained between 
1530 and 1545 a zenith of development that has never been surpassed.? 
Thus, if one carefully weighs up the positive and negative features that 
were combined in Tahmasp's character, favourable qualities are by no 
means lacking. It must be counted a particular achievement that by the 
time of his death he had managed to preserve the essential fabric of his 
father's empire in the face of grave internal and external dangers. 


ISMA/IL II 


That same day the explosive nature of the domestic political situation 
in the Safavid empire became evident. It was revealed less by the 
immediately erupting dispute over the succession than by the peculiar 
character of the antagonisms that now came to the fore. It was not only 
a matter of a conflict between rival interests which grouped themselves 
around the two contenders, but also (and to a far greater extent) of a 
struggle between Türkmen and non-Türkmen. Admittedly, the picture 
does not appear so clear-cut at first sight. On the one hand we find 


1 Kütükoğlu, “Tahmasp I", p. 647: following Hinz, “The Value of the Toman in the Middle 
Ages", Yād-nāma-yi Īrānī-yi Minorsky (Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 90—5, this is equivalent to 1,730 kg 
of pure gold. 

2 On this report, see Hinz, “Zur Frage der Denkwürdigkeiten". 

.3 Stchoukine, Manuscrits Safavis pp. 189, 199ff. 
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Prince Haidar supported partly by the Turkmen Ustājlū tribe but 
mainly by the Georgian leaders at court; on the other hand the party of 
Prince Ismā'īl, who was still imprisoned at Qahqaha — a group led by 
Princess Pari Khan Khānum and supported partly by her Circassian 
uncle Shamkhal Sultan but in the main by all the Türkmen tribes other 
than the Ustājlū. 

Prince Haidar considered himself not without good reason as the 
heir appointed by Tahmasp, but did not even get a chance to take 
power: he fell into the hands of his opponents and was immediately 
murdered. Thereafter the way was open for his brother to ascend the 
throne as Isma‘il II. The eighteen months of his rule constituted a reign 
of terror unusual even by oriental standards. That the party which had 
suffered a defeat over the succession should have been exposed to the 
revenge of the victors is not surprising. What zs remarkable is the 
merciless cruelty with which the new shah exterminated his brothers. 
Only one of them, the almost blind Muhammad Khudābanda, eluded 
his assassin — and that only because Ismā'īl died before the order could 
be carried out. This brutality is explained by the hypothesis that 
Isma‘il, whose health had been ravaged by the constant use of drugs 
during his long captivity, was on the verge of insanity when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne and from then on acted purely out of paranoia. 
This theory may well be correct; but it is equally possible that he was 
deliberately imitating the example of the Ottoman court, where at this 
time, after several unfortunate experiences, the *superfluous" princes 
were systematically eliminated to ensure that the accession of the 
crown prince would not be threatened.! It can be assumed that Ismail, 
remembering his earlier battles with the Turks, continued to show an 
interest in developments in the Ottoman empire even during his cap- 
tivity. We even know that he could draw on certain sources of infor- 
mation at Qahqaha. Why should he therefore not have come to the 
same conclusions as had been drawn in Istanbul? Perhaps the distrust 
and fear that he showed reflected his own attitude towards his father; 
they were certainly dictated by his father's bitter experience with his 
brothers Alqas and Sam. There is no evidence that the murdered 
princes had given the new shah any concrete grounds for suspicion, 
with the exception of one of his cousins, Sultan Husain Mirza, who set 


1 Cf. F. Giese, "Das Seniorat im osmanischen Herrscherhause”, MOG 11 (1925-6), 248-56. 
That the Persian court was familiar with the Ottoman practice is clear from Sim Mīrzā's Tubfa-yi 
Sāmi, ed. Humāyūn Farrukh (Tehran, 1347/1969), p. 25. 
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up an independent principality in the remote region of Qandahar and 
who perished early in 1577 without Isma'il's contrivance. 

If one looks for positive features to alleviate the sinister picture of 
Isma‘il’s personality during his brief reign, there is very little to fall 
back on. One could probably point to the success with which he 
re-established law and order in the land. In the last eight years of 
Tahmasp's reign, we are told, conditions in Persia had grown very 
insecure. It is alleged that thousands of Persians were killed by bandits 
or as a result of the raids of Türkmen soldiery. Ismà'il apparently 
succeeded in re-establishing law and order with relentless severity. One 
can also point to the glimmerings of Isma'il's military glory that may 
have preserved the country from attacks by foreign enemies, although 
news of events inside Persia, of the murder of the princes and especially 
of the strife between various Qizilbash tribes, which took a particularly 
violent turn in Khurāsān, might have been expected to arouse their 
interest and ever-present greed for plunder. 

Even though Isma"il II had to proceed cautiously in his relations with 
the Ottomans, one of the most extraordinary measures that he attempted 
to carry out shortly after assuming power, namely the re-introduction of 
the Sunni faith, can scarcely be explained in terms of his respect for their 
religious susceptibilities (although such a notion was current in the 
capital)! — not even in the light of the Ottoman demand in the Peace of 
Amasya of 962/1555 that the execration of the Caliphs Abū Bakr, ‘Umar 
and *Uthman that dated back to Shah Ismā'īl I should cease in Persia. 
What Isma‘il’s real motives for such a step may have been remains a 
mystery, at least in the present stage of knowledge. Naturally one can 
adduce his hatred for his merciless father and the corresponding endeav- 
our always to do the very opposite of what Tahmasp had deemed fit; in 
this case, therefore, to abandon the typical Safavid credo which Tah- 
māsp had maintained with such exaggerated piety. One could combine 
with this explanation the argument that a reaction against the previous 
Shit fanaticism was inevitable. It is possible, however, that the step was 
dictated by a sober political consideration: Isma*il's concern about the 
excessively powerful position of Shi‘ dignitaries, which would have 
been undermined by a reintroduction of the Sunna. 

Before the full repercussions of Isma'il's completely disastrous and 
aimless policies could be felt, he met his death on 13 Ramadan 985/24 


! Hinz, “Schah Esma‘il IF”, p. 80. See chapter 12 below. 
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November 1577 in an unexpected and mysterious fashion. Some 
accounts claim that he died of an overdose of drugs, others that he was 
poisoned by his ambitious sister Pari Khan Khanum, who had been 
instrumental in ensuring his succession but who had earned only 
ingratitude for her pains. Others again relate that he was murdered by 
Qizilbash amirs who refused to tolerate his political measures, particu- 
larly the religious changes. 


MUHAMMAD KHUDABANDA 


Some of Isma"il's relatives had escaped the systematic elimination of the 
royal princes. These included his eldest brother Muhammad 
Khudabanda and four of his sons, the eldest, Sultan Hasan Mirza, 
having been murdered in Tehran shortly before on Isma‘il’s orders. In 
the council of the Qizilbash amirs at court who met to discuss the 
succession various suggestions were made. Shah Shuja‘, Isma'il's infant 
son, who was only a few weeks old; his eleven-year-old nephew, Sultan 
Hamza Mirza; and the latter's father, Crown Prince Muhammad 
Khudābanda, who had been passed over at the time of Tahmāsp's death, 
were all mooted as successors. In each case Princess Pari Khan Khanum, 
who was at this time about thirty years old, hoped to be able to take over 
the regency — even when the choice finally fell on Muhammad Khuda- 
banda, for owing to an ophthalmic disease he was almost blind. 

When he moved from Shiraz, where he had escaped the fate of his 
brothers, to Qazvin and ascended the throne on 3 Dhu'l-Hijja 985/11 
February 1578, the land was delivered from a harrowing tyranny, but 
the ten years of his reign brought little joy to his people. What at first 
made him appear a mild ruler was the sheer contrast with Isma'il's 
cruelty. If one looks closer, his gentleness 1s seen to be really weakness, 
indifference and incompetence. Although his eye trouble was not con- 
ducive to an effective reign, it cannot explain completely his total lack 
of involvement in affairs of state. In these circumstances power soon 
passed into other hands. The shah lived so much in the background 
that some foreign observers evidently never became aware of his exis- 
tence; this is the reason for Sultan Hamza Mirza being described more 
than once as a reigning monarch in the list of Safavid rulers — a 
position which in reality he never held.! 


1 Horst, “Der Safawide Hamza Mirza”; Roemer, Niedergang, pp. 66ff. 
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The principal feature of the new shah's whole reign was the quarrel- 
ling and intrigues of the Qizilbash amirs that had gone on for decades 
and were only quelled when a particular ruler was able to counter them 
either by force or by cunning. Since Muhammad Khudabanda could 
do neither, their unruliness and jockeying for position reached a climax 
during his reign, until his son ‘Abbas succeeded in suppressing them. 
When news of Isma*il's death was received, bloody conflicts immedi- 
ately broke out among the Qizilbash, with the Shāmlū and Ustajlü on 
the one side and the Turkmān and Takkalū on the other. Although the 
Grand Vizier, Mirza Salman Jabiri, a member of an aristocratic family 
from Isfahan which had served the Safavids from an early date,! 
managed to reconcile the warring parties for a time, these quarrels — 
sometimes amounting to serious rebellion and even civil war — were to 
remain the dominant factor in Persian politics for the next ten years. 
The mention of the grand vizier indicates that not only various fac- 
tions among the Türkmen tribes, but also non-Türkmens such as 
members of the Iranian aristocracy took part in these clashes. This 
particular combination, which had already existed before even as early 
as the reign of Shah Isma'il I, foreshadowed future developments. 
Admittedly it would be wrong to speak of a confrontation between 
Tiirkmen and non-Türkmen, or even between Turkmen and Iranian. 
On the contrary, one finds elements of both groups on either side at 
any given moment. 

On the death of Isma'il II the reins of power, as we have seen, were 
gathered together in the hands of Princess Part Khan Khānum. She 
was supported by her Circassian uncle, Shamkhal Sultan, the lord of 
the seal. As at the time of her father's death, the princess could muster 
considerable support among the Qizilbash and with their help was able 
to assert her claims. Thus it came about that the Grand Vizier Mirza 
Salman, who had been appointed by the late shah in Rabi' I 985/June 
1577 and did not find favour with the princess, soon left the capital 
ostensibly to pay his respects to the new shah but in fact prompted by a 
well founded fear for his own safety. Here we see an alliance of 
interests that is worth noting. In the retinue of the new shah it was 
evidently known what was to be expected of his reign. The way that he 
had exercised previous functions, most recently in Shiraz, permitted 
the drawing of fairly reliable conclusions: neither his eye ailment nor 


! Aubin, “Etudes Safavides I", pp. 76ff. 
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the indifference towards public affairs that he had shown previously 
was likely to change. The róle of the royal spouse Khair al-Nisa 
Begum, known as Mahd-i 'Ulya, would therefore be all the more 
important. She was an ambitious woman, born into the Mazandarani 
nobility, and her enterprise and lust for power now found undreamed- 
of opportunities, after she had gone for months in constant fear of her 
life. When the grand vizier arrived in Shiraz she must have welcomed 
him not only as a man fully conversant with the latest events in the 
capital, but also as a potential ally ideally suited to her purpose. He was 
familiar with the details of the administrative machinery and at the 
same time enjoyed no particular following among the Qizilbash, since 
he belonged to a famous Iranian family. Thus he was not likely to find 
any better opportunity than an alliance with the queen of such a weak 
ruler as the new shah. All the same, he could not have been unaware of 
certain dangers inherent in this community of interests. 

To begin with, Mirza Salmàn's calculations were apparently proved 
correct. He retained his high office even under the new ruler and saw 
his enemy Princess Pari Khan Khanum brought low when, along with 
her uncle Shamkhal Sultan, she lost all influence shortly after the 
arrival of the court in Qazvin and was murdered. Yet the grand vizier 
could scarcely have foreseen the extent to which the queen herself 
appropriated power, any more than had the Türkmen amirs, who had 
presumably voted for Muhammad Khudabanda not least because of his 
weakness and inadequacy. She was by no means content to exercise a 
mote or less indirect influence on affairs of state: instead, she openly 
carried out all essential functions herself, including the appointment of 
the chief officers of the realm. In place of the usual royal audience, 
these high dignitaries had to assemble each morning at the entrance to 
the women's apartments in order to receive the Begum's orders. On 
these occasions the royal edicts were drawn up and sealed. Political 
affairs continued to be dealt with in such a manner for well over a year. 
By that time the amirs were so infuriated by the regiment of women 
that they conspired against the queen, and openly demanded that the 
shah should remove her. They achieved their aim: the Begum was 
strangled in the harem on 1 Jumada I 987/26 July 1579, on the pretext 
— whether justified or not, it is uncertain — of having entered into a 
love-affair with ‘Adil Girai, a brother of the khan of the Crimea. 

The queen’s murder was tantamount to the usurpation of power by 
the influential leaders of the Qizilbash. First there occurred a violent 
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explosion of hatred against the Iranian aristocracy, particularly because 
of their entrenched positions of power in the central government and 
other branches of the administration. During the ensuing persecution 
of Iranians, especially the Māzandarānī supporters of the murdered 
consort, only those under the protection of powerful Turkmen amirs 
survived unscathed and unmolested. One such man was the Grand 
Vizier Mirza Salman Jabiri, who had joined the conspirators at an 
opportune moment even though he did not agree with them on every 
point. The difficulties that he had to face during the persecution of the 
Iranians may well have deceived the shah into overlooking his previ- 
ous conduct. At all events the shah allowed him to remain in his high 
office. 

The conspirators found it easy enough to persuade the shah to 
continue on the throne and to satisfy him with renewed protestations 
of their fealty. Naturally they emerged scot-free; for who could have 
called them to account? However, it is interesting that Muhammad 
Khudabanda’s address to the amirs and the reproaches that he levelled 
at them contained clear allusions to the old relationship between the 
shah as sūfī master and the amirs as his disciples (szfigari, ‘agida-yi 
batini). From this we may conclude that in theory the original basis of 
the Safavid empire was still adhered to, even though the religious bond 
with the shah had long since been dissolved, probably as early as the 
second half of the reign of Shah Isma‘il I. 

On this occasion Prince Hamza was proclaimed crown prince. Since 
he was only eleven years old the Qizilbash had nothing to fear from 
him for the moment. However, in time, as we have seen, he stepped 
into the limelight. He had a strong ally in the Grand Vizier Mirza 
Salman Jābirī, who soon achieved a position of prominence once 
more. Naturally, the increasing influence of the prince and the vizier 
earned them the suspicion and ultimately the enmity of the Qizilbash 
amirs. It is therefore not surprising that they both met a violent end. 


In fact, they were not killed until 991/1583 and 994/1586 respectively. 
Before that the disputes and fighting among the Türkmen tribes grew 
so acute that the internal crisis of the Safavid empire, which had been 
simmering ever since Shah Tahmasp's death, began to have wider 
repercussions: both in the east and in the west Persia's neighbours 
launched attacks on her. In the context of the present study a mere 
outline of the main events and their background will suffice. 
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An attack by Uzbek bands in the spring of 986/1578 was repulsed by 
Murtaza Quli Sultan, the governor of Mashhad. This was perhaps a 
legacy of the Uzbek wars waged by Tahmasp I, rather than a prelude to 
later Uzbek onslaughts of a greater magnitude. In the west the position 
was more serious. Whether one chooses to see the Turkish defeat at the 
hands of Don Juan of Austria at the battle of Lepanto in 1571 as a 
turning point in the history of Turkish power, or merely as one of 
many signs of incipient decline - perhaps even as an attempt to seek 
compensation in the east for reverses suffered in the west! — the 
Ottomans still remained by far the greatest threat to the Safavids. 
Relations between the Ottomans and their western and north-western 
neighbours were just as important a factor in determining the fluctua- 
ting extent of the danger as the strength or weakness of particular 
Safavid rulers. The confusion surrounding the accession of Shah 
Muhammad Khudābanda created ideal conditions for Sultan Murad III 
(982—1003/1574—95) to mount military expeditions in the eastern part 
of his empire, because the Habsburg Rudolf II had shortly before paid 
him tribute and he could reasonably assume that he had nothing to fear 
from that quarter. The Grand Vizier Mehmed Soqollü, who was 
inclined to accept the Persian offer to abide by the Peace of Amasya, 
was unable to dissuade his monarch; the Sultan was bent on war. A 
series of uprisings in the Persian frontier areas among the Kurds and in 
Shīrvān, quarrels among the Georgian princes — some of whom in- 
clined towards the Turks, others mote to the Persians — favoured the 
Turkish plans. These tribesmen may well have had a presentiment of a 
new Ottoman-Safavid confrontation: indeed in some cases it was 
known that neighbouring Turkish governors were stirring up trouble 
on instructions from above.? 

The Turko-Persian war (986—98/1578—90) was launched by the 
Porte with the dispatch of the third vizier Mustafa Pasha, known as 
Lala Pasha. He gained victories in Georgia, and also defeated Persian 
troops on Lake Childir (some 3o miles north of Kars) and invaded 
Shirvan, but the decisive breakthrough into Persia eluded him. 
Although the khan of the Crimea also sent an expeditionary force into 
Shirvan, there were no lasting gains to begin with, since the Safavids — 
despite great losses — harassed the initially victorious invaders, often 


1 A contemporary view: Roemer, Niedergang, p. 9o. 
2 Minadoi, p. 25. Micheli, in Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, ed. E. Albéri, Serie 
IIa, rt (Florence, 1844), 261. 
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forcing them to withdraw. However, other Ottoman generals operated 
more successfully, with the result that ultimately Persia suffered con- 
siderable territorial losses not only in Transcaucasia but also in Kurdis- 
tan and Luristan and in 993/1585 she even lost Tabriz. 

Nothing could be wider of the mark than to suppose that such 
military disasters would have helped to terminate the fateful strife 
between the different factions among the Qizilbash tribes, or at least to 
keep it within tolerable bounds. As before, dissenting tribal interests 
remained the guiding principle of the amirs' actions. They were blind 
to the interests of the empire as a whole, in the foundation of which 
their forefathers had played such a large part and whose very existence 
was now at stake. Their attitude naturally had repercussions on the 
military developments and aggravated the situation to a marked extent. 

Particularly dangerous was a rebellion in Khurāsān that led in 
989/1581 to this province temporarily seceding from the central gov- 
ernment in Qazvin. In order to understand this event we must recall 
that within the Safavid administrative framework certain Qizilbash 
amirs, together with their tribes or individual groups of tribal follow- 
ers, represented the central government in various provinces as viceroy 
(hakim, vali) and wielded political authority on its behalf. Certain 
provinces were placed in the charge of royal princes who entrusted the 
duties of their office to the Türkmen amirs attached to them as guard- 
ians or tutors. Thus we encountered Muhammad Khudabanda, before 
his accession, as governor of Shiraz. This post was bestowed on him 
eighteen months after the birth of his son ‘Abbas on 1 Ramadan 978/27 
January 1571, while Herat, which he had governed hitherto, was allot- 
ted to the new-born prince. 

Khurāsān, which included parts of present-day Afghanistan, had 
two centres at this time, Mashhad and Herat. The importance of this 
land and the value placed upon it by the Safavids will be remembered 
from the earlier account of Shah Tahmasp's Uzbek wars. It should be 
noted that Khurāsān produced centrifugal tendencies more than once 
in the course of Persian history owing to its remoteness from the 
central areas of Iran and to the narrow corridor that was its sole link 
with them between the Alburz mountains and the Kavir desert. This 
separatism now manifested itself once again, as during the bloody strife 
between the Türkmen tribes the victory of any particular group was 
immediately countered by reprisals against the kinsfolk of the victors 
in another area. This escalation reached its peak when an alliance 
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composed mainly of Turkmān and Takkalü triumphed over the more 
closely linked Shāmlū and Ustajlü at the royal court. 

The man who had become tutor to Prince ‘Abbas was one ‘Ali Quli 
Khan Shāmlū, who had originally been made governor of Herat by 
Shah Isma‘il II and sent there with orders to eliminate the prince. 
However, he had not found the opportunity to carry out this commis- 
sion when he learnt the news of the shah's death, and this enabled him 
to take up office without fulfilling his instructions. Thereafter, before 
the demands of Queen Mahd-i ‘Ulya that the prince be sent to the court 
could be met, she too perished. Thus in the dispute with the court, 
where his enemies were now all-powerful, and in the struggle with 
their representative in Mashhad, Murtaza Quli Khan, the governor still 
possessed an important pawn. He defeated his rival and retained the 
upper hand even when the latter was reinforced by troops sent from 
the capital. Then fresh reprisals were taken at court against his fellow 
tribesmen and in consultation with confederate amirs he resolved to 
have the prince proclaimed shah. The accession took place at Herat in 
Rabi I 989/April 1581. However, Shah Muhammad Khudābanda 
advanced into Khurāsān in such strength that the ambitious ‘Alf Quli 
Khan was worsted at Ghüriyan, then forced to retreat and was finally 
surrounded at Herat. He thereupon surrendered. Nevertheless, he 
remained governor of his province and guardian of Prince ‘Abbas. 

The motive force behind the counter-attack in Khurāsān had been 
the Grand Vizier Mirza Salman Jabiri. He had gained more and more 
influence at court and even when the queen was murdered his career 
suffered no more than a temporary setback. In the perilous game in 
which he was involved he staked his fortunes on Prince Hamza, mar- 
ried off his daughter to him, made his eldest son Mirza ‘Abd-Allah the 
prince’s vizier, and accompanied him on his campaign in Oarābāgh 
and Shirvan. The grand vizier distinguished himself during this cam- 
paign, as also in the war against the Ottomans and in the battle against 
‘Adil Girai Khan, the brother of the khan of the Crimea. The public 
token of this rise to power was the bestowal of the rank of governor or 
iyālat. Eventually Mirza Salman enjoyed the same kind of authority as 
the shah’s viceroy (vakil) in the days of Shah Isma‘il I,! though he was 
never given this particular title. His success aroused the suspicion and 
jealousy of the Turkmen amirs and finally inspired them with a grow- 


1 See above, pp. 229-30. 
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ing hatred for him. They accused him of being hostile to the Qizilbash 
and of plotting against them, of harbouring a lust for power and 
interfering in military affairs which in their view could never be the 
concern of a vizier, an Iranian. The Herat campaign brought things to 
a head and they demanded that he be handed over (991/1583). Such 
was the bitterness of the amirs that the shah and Prince Hamza had no 
choice but to abandon the grand vizier to his enemies. 

His assassination demonstrates that in the eighty years since the 
beginning of Shah Isma'il's career the rift within the Safavid empire 
between Iranian and Turk had still not been healed. Shah Ismá^l's 
plans to break the power of the Qizilbash by uniting the supreme 
administrative and military authority in the hands of a non-Turkish, 
Iranian vakil had been frustrated despite five successive attempts to 
tackle the problem. Shah Tahmasp I's endeavours had likewise met 
with little success. Although the office of viceroy existed during his 
reign, none of those appointed took a hand in military affairs after an 
initial attempt to do so had almost cost the vakil his life. However, 
these experiences had left the Türkmen generals with an almost trau- 
matic sensitivity towards possible military aspirations on the part of 
some leading Iranian even though no military rank had in this case 
been conferred. Since they felt it degrading to be under the command 
of an Iranian, they fought to defend their military privileges even when 
a political analysis would have revealed that their position could rather 
be strengthened by a unanimity to be displayed in the face of external 
enemies. 


We have taken a somewhat closer look at the internal conflicts of the 
Safavid empire after the accession of Muhammad Khudābanda in order 
to show the extent of the crisis caused by the advent of an incompetent 
ruler. The bloody quarrels among the amirs, the murder of the queen 
and Mirza Salman, and the attempted secession in Khurasan were 
all merely symptomatic of this crisis. The tribal self-seeking of the 
Türkmen amirs continued to make itself felt even after the assassina- 
tion of the grand vizier. But it would be pointless to unravel the 
details of the ensuing intrigues. What is more important is the effect 
that the obvious weakness of the Persian government had on its exter- 
nal foes. Events among the Safavids offered them a temptation which 
soon proved irresistible. One result was a new Ottoman attack on 
north-west Persia in 992/1584. Prince Hamza was dispatched at the 
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head of inferior forces to confront "Osmān Pasha and Farhad Pasha, the 
commanders of the invading Turkish armies, but failed to recapture 
Tabriz. Even in the face of the enemy he had to deal with quarrels 
among the Qizilbash. On 24 Dhu'l-Hijja 994/6 December 1586 he was 
assassinated in his camp in Āzarbāījān. It has been claimed, though 
never proven, that the murderer, a barber by the name of Khudavardi, 
had been hired by a group of conspirators among his officers.! This 
new assassination triggered off a development of vital significance. It 
brought about the accession of Prince ‘Abbas. 

After the death of Prince Hamza amirs of the Shamlü and Ustajlu 
tribes at court managed to thwart the succession of the shah’s next son, 
Prince ‘Abbas, and instead had his younger brother Abū Talib Mirza 
(b. 1574) proclaimed crown prince. This step led to immediate reper- 
cussions in Khurasan, where by now the initiative no longer lay in the 
hands of ‘Ali Quli Khan Shāmlū, the governor of Herat, but in those of 
the new governor of Mashhad, Murshid Quli Khan Ustājlū, who had 
succeeded in spiriting Prince ‘Abbas off to Mashhad. He now pro- 
ceeded to set in motion plans far more ambitious than those pursued by 
the governor of Herat in 989/1581 with his rebellion against the central 
government. He cleverly induced some Türkmen leaders in Khurasan 
to lend him their support. In addition declarations of loyalty to Prince 
‘Abbas arrived from other parts of the country. Since the shah had left 
the capital with the crown prince and his military retinue, Murshid 
Quli Khan ventured to ride with ‘Abbas and a small escort — not more 
than a few hundred horsemen — to Qazvin in order to make his ward 
shah in place of his father. 

When he ascended the throne in Qazvin on 16 October 1587, ‘Abbas 
became the fifth shah of the Safavid dynasty. Muhammad Khudabanda 
did not challenge the usurper even after returning to the capital. He 
continued to live in Qazvin for a time, but was then banished from 
court, a measure probably connected with an attempt to restore him to 
the throne. According to the accepted version of events, he was taken 
with Prince Abū Talib to Alamūt, where his son Tahmasp Mirza was 
already being held: it is said that all three were blinded. Since, how- 
ever, Iskandar Munshi records that Navvab-i Sikandar-sha’n, as 
Khudabanda was known posthumously, died at Qazvin in the ninth 


1 Bellan, Chab ‘Abbas I, p. 14. 
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year of 'Abbas's reign! (that is, between 21 July 1595 and ro July 
1596), his imprisonment, if there is any truth in the above story, cannot 
have lasted very long. 


‘ABBAS I 


Murshid Quli Khan Ustājlū, whom Shah ‘Abbas appointed his viceroy 
(vakil-i divan-i ‘ali), may well have counted on the sixteen-year-old ruler 
now giving him a free hand. This hope was rapidly dispelled. Before 
long the measures taken by the new government bore the hallmark of 
the young monarch himself. 

The most urgent problems confronting him were the same as those 
which had constantly recurred in previous years. In the first place there 
was the internal problem of the Türkmen tribalism which had been 
fostered by the ptotracted weakness of the central government. From 
the beginning of the reign of the Safavids, all-powerful tribal princes 
had filled the military offices at court, while others held sway with their 
clans in the provinces as feudal lords, either as governors or as the 
guardians of princes who had not yet attained the age of majority. In 
some provinces it appears that certain tribes regarded it as their pres- 
criptive right to hold the governorship and other administrative offices 
— for instance, the Dulghadir in Fars and the Shamlü in Kirman. At 
about this time another problem arose with the renewed rise to power 
of certain previously subjugated local dynasties, mostly in the frontier 
regions of the empire. However, the external difficulties of the realm 
were almost more acute than the domestic situation. The enemies of 
the Safavids, especially the Ottomans in the west and the Uzbeks in the 
east, had overrun large areas, totalling well-nigh half the territory 
bequeathed by Shah Tahmasp to his successors; and now they were 
making preparations for fresh attacks on Persia. Under such conditions 
trade and industry suffered and the living standards of the people were 
correspondingly wretched. 

Through determined and consistently applied policies Shah ‘Abbas I 
overcame the crisis in which the country had found itself at the begin- 
ning of his reign. It took him many years and he repeatedly suffered 
grave setbacks. Yet his eventual success, like his personality, left a deep 


! Iskandar Munshi, trans. Savory, p. 692. 
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impression on his people. The memory of this particular shah survived 
in Iran for generations and even to this day it has not completely 
disappeared. What interests us, however, is the question of how he 
found for these problems the solutions which had eluded his predeces- 
sors for so long. The most urgent problem at the time of the shah's 
accession was the feuding of the Türkmen amirs, which had grown to 
the proportions of a civil war. As will be recalled, their power rested 
ultimately on the services rendered by their forefathers as soldiers of 
the Ardabil order at the time of the foundation and expansion of the 
Safavid empire. Of course, there could no longer be any question of 
the old relationship between the shah as grand master of the order and 
the Qizilbash as his disciples, nor is there any doubt that the theocratic 
ideas of Isma‘il I had lost their validity for Shah ‘Abbas. If, however, 
the strength of the former religious ties had declined, this is not to say 
that they had been completely forgotten or had dwindled into insignifi- 
cance. The erosion of these old ties has been amply demonstrated by 
the above-mentioned activities of the amirs. But their decay is also 
demonstrated by *Abbas's readiness to cast aside the old customs of the 
otder whenever it was in his interest to do so. On the other hand he 
willingly obeyed or enforced them if it suited him. Naturally the con- 
flict with the Qizilbash was in the first instance a political problem, but 
an element of the original religious relationship remained.! 

Apart from this religious aspect the history of the Safavid empire up 
to ‘Abbas I is synonymous with the history of the rivalry between the 
two leading ethnic groups within the state, the Türkmen and the 
Iranian elements. One can also view it as a conflict between town and 
country, between nomads and settlers. There were plenty of attempts 
to achieve a solution. It is an open question whether we should lay 
greater emphasis on the endeavour to break the dominant power of the 
Türkmen amirs or on the effort to unite and reconcile Persian and 
Turk such as was represented in the person of individual members of 
the Safavid dynasty. Whichever view we take, the failure is obvious: 


t [ts foundations had already been undermined at Chāldirān, as pointed out by Savory, “The 
Principal Offices ....during the reign of Isma'il T”, p. 91. But this leaves open the question how far 
the Safavid monarchs were still scen as masters of the order or laid claim to that róle. At any rate, 
as late as "Abbās's death in 1038/1629 attempts were made to obtain the consent of all available 
members of the order regarding the succession, in the traditional manner: Braun, Das Erbe Schah 
‘Abbas’ I, p. 104; and below, p. 279. See also Savory, “The Office of Khalifat al-khulafa". 
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nobody succeeding in working out a compromise between these 
opposing elements. 

The new shah tackled the Türkmen amirs from the outset in a 
relentless and uncompromising fashion. He began by executing a 
gtoup of tribal amirs whom he held responsible for the murder of his 
brother Hamza. He continued by crushing savagely a conspiracy of 
tribal leaders who were plotting to depose him, and then eliminated his 
erstwhile guardian Murshid Quli Khan Ustājlū, who had boycotted an 
expedition to relieve the siege of Herat by the Uzbeks because of his 
long-standing dispute with the city governor, ‘Ali Quli Khan Shāmlū. 
There were several other examples over the years, but we need not go 
into detail at this-point. The experiences of the shah’s youth, such as 
the assassination of his mother and his brother Hamza, undoubtedly 
helped to inspire his life-long suspicion of the Qizilbash. So ineradica- 
ble was this suspicion that he even removed an outstanding general for 
the sole reason that he considered him to have acquired too much 
power. In the end Shah ‘Abbas succeeded in breaking the stranglehold 
of the Türkmen amirs and in suppressing the constant squabbles 
among the tribes. 

Shah 'Abbas's reign saw the beginning of the end for the Türkmens, 
the decline of their military and political influence and the eclipse of 
their social status. The contempt and distrust with which they were 
regarded by the ruler resulted in their being squeezed out of the most 
important military commands. We witness in effect the disbanding of 
the praetorian guard into which the Qizilbash had developed after the 
accession of Shah Tahmāsp I. This is not to say that they disappeared 
from the scene altogether: there were still Qizilbash units in Persia 
during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas and even down to the collapse of his 
dynasty in the 12th/18th century. But henceforth they were no longer 
the sole military caste. 

After they had been neutralised the structure of the Safavid empire 
was fundamentally transformed. Shah ‘Abbas could only achieve a 
lasting success by creating a counterbalance to the Qizilbash on the one 
hand and by compensating for the loss of military striking power on 
the other. He employed various means to this end. One was a proce- 
dure associated with the term shahisavani which aimed at polarising 
feeling among the Qizilbash. It took the form of a summons to “those 
loyal to the king", the royalists. It seems that in this way reliable 
elements among the Qizilbash were identified and then probably reor- 
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ganised into fresh military units. However, we have no detailed know- 
ledge of this.! 

We know a good deal more about the establishment of a new corps 
in the Safavid army, the cavalry formation of royal squires (qullar or 
ghulāmān-i khassa-yi sharifa) whose commander bore the title of qullar- 
āgāsī. These royal squires, mostly Muslim converts descended from 
Christians of diverse races, had either come to Persia as children or had 
been born of Georgian, Circassian, Caucasian and Armenian parents, 
often prisoners of war, who had already settled in Persia. This corps, 
which was raised by ‘Abbas shortly after his accession, proved so 
valuable that the Qizilbash formations were soon reduced to a half or 
even less of their original establishment. As their first commander, a 
Georgian convert to Islam by the name of Allahvardi Khan, won great 
esteem and was honoured with the title of Sultan. Qullar who proved 
their worth could rise to high office: they were employed as governors 
— Allahvardi Khan himself succeeded in becoming governor of Fars — 
or were even appointed commanders of Tiirkmen troops when the 
latter failed to produce suitable candidates for vacant positions from 
among their own ranks. In time they came to occupy about a fifth of all 
the key positions in the administration. 

Among the royal squires there was a secondary troop, the corps of 
musketeers (¢ufangchiyan) which had already existed in a more modest 
way under Shah Tahmāsp I. It was composed of the most diverse 
ethnic elements, among them representatives of the Persian peasantry, 
Arabs and also Türkmens. In addition there was an artillery corps 
(tapchiyan), a military arm of which the Persians were not particularly 
enamoured. Although the Safavids exploited it readily enough in siege 
situations, they did not make much use of artillery in the field. Sir 
Robert Sherley, an English adventurer, is usually credited with the 
introduction of artillery into Persia. He arrived at the Persian court in 
1598 with his brother Sir Anthony and a group of other Europeans. It 
is a fact that Shah ‘Abbas sought this man's advice on the question of 
military reforms and Allahvardi Khan adopted his suggestions for the 
reorganisation of the army. He also supervised the production of artil- 
lery pieces. But he had nothing to do with the introduction of artillery 


1 Shabisavani kardan is commonly used in documents dating back to Khudabanda’s reign. From 
the synonymous phrase sa/a-yi sbābīsavanī kardan it is clear that the meaning is not "ro make Shah’s 
friends”, as in Tapper, ““Shahsevan’’, p. 65, but rather “to proclaim: Let him who loves the Shah 
present himself at such and such a place”. Cf. further Minorsky, “La Perse au X Ve siècle”, p. 326. 
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into Persia, because the Persians had long since been familiar with it.! 
By the end of the roth/16th century the number of troops at the shah's 
disposal — in addition to the Qizilbash — amounted to 37,000 men. 
This total comprised the corps of royal squires (10,000), a bodyguard 
again formed by squires (3,000), and the corps of musketeers and 
artillery (12,000 each). The artillery was equipped with 500 cannons.? 
The essential characteristic of these new formations was that they were 
not tied to any one tribal organisation and hence were not commanded 
by members of the Tiirkmen military aristocracy. Moreover they were 
paid directly out of the royal chest, not out of the military appropria- 
tions like the Qizilbash. 


These military and administrative reforms took many years to com- 
plete and it was some time before they bore fruit. They were of no help 
in the military crises which confronted Shah ‘Abbas I at the beginning 
of his career. What was needed there above all was astute political 
decisions — in the first place peace with the Ottomans, which could not 
have been easy for the shah to accept. But since he had no hope of 
defeating them as long as several provinces were in revolt and the 
Uzbeks were occupying Khurāsān, this was the only means open to 
him of securing a free hand to deal with his other, even more pressing 
problems. 

Ottoman troops who had already invaded large areas of Persia in the 
reign of Muhammad Khudabanda — parts of Azarbaijan along with 
Tabriz, parts of Georgia and Qarabagh, the city of Erivan, Shirvan and 
Khūzistān — extended their conquest of Persian territory still further 
after the accession of the new shah. Baghdad was lost to them in 
995/1587 and shortly afterwards they took Ganja. Negotiations with 
the Porte led to the Peace of Istanbul on 21 March 1590. This put 
an end to twelve years of hostilities between the Ottomans and the 
Safavids. The conditions imposed on the shah were unusually harsh. 
They included the loss of Āzarbāījān and Oarābāgh together with 
Ganja, -of Shirvan and Dāghistān, of the Safavid possessions in 
Georgia, of parts of Kurdistan and Luristān, of Baghdad and Mesopo- 
tamia. Although Ardabil, the seat of the Safavid order, remained in 
Persian hands, the old capital of Tabriz, where Shah Isma‘il I had founded 


! Savory, "The Sherley Myth". 
? Figures from Savory, “Safavid Persia", p. 418. See also Lockhart, “The Persian. army". 
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his empire, had to be relinquished. A clause which decreed that the 
Persians should desist from anathematising the Orthodox Caliphs — a 
practice instigated by the founder of the empire — added a particularly 
humiliating note to the peace treaty, for it involved the original hall- 
mark, as it were, of the Safavid state. The peace which was bought at 
such a price gave the shah a free hand to solve urgent internal problems 
and to confront his foreign enemies in the east. (We shall discuss these 
measures later.) Yet the fundamentally unacceptable terms militated 
against a final peace settlement, and relations with the Ottomans were 
to occupy 'Abbas for the rest of his life. 

To begin with, however, he turned his attention to the Uzbeks, who 
had been occupying Khurāsān for the past ten years. Disputes concern- 
ing the succession in Transoxiana favoured his undertaking, and in 
1007/1598-9 he reconquered Herat and Mashhad, also extending his 
control to include Balkh, Marv and Astarabad. But when, two years 
later, Baqi Muhammad Khan, the new ruler of Transoxiana, re- 
occupied Balkh, the Safavid troops found they were no match for him 
and were finally not only forced to withdraw, but lost the greater part 
of their new artillery in the process (1011/1602—3). That, for the 
moment, was the end of the Safavid- Uzbek conflict. In spite of their 
eventual losses, the Persians had gained from it by the reconquest of 
western Khurāsān, the area lying to the north of it and bordering the 
Türkmen desert and including Marv and Nasa, and eastern Khurāsān, 
including Herat, Sabzavar and Farah. Later — in 1031/1622 — they also 
won back Qandahar, which the Mughal emperor Akbar had wrested 
from the Safavids in 1003/1594, when 'Abbas had been in no position 
to put up an effective defence. 

With the successes in the east the danger of a war on two fronts was 
checked, so that even by 1012/1603—4 the shah was able to risk a 
confrontation with the Ottomans. He now reconquered Āzarbāījān, 
Nakhchivan and Erivan. The Turkish supreme commander 
Chighalezade Pasha, preparing to strike back, suffered a crushing 
defeat at Tabriz. Although a new peace agreement was drawn up in 
1612 at Istanbul which re-established the old Turkish — Persian fron- 
tier, the sultan tried once again a few years later, albeit in vain, to 
recover control of the ceded Transcaucasian and Persian conquests by 
means of another military expedition. A Safavid campaign against 
Mesopotamia in 1033/1623—4 re-established Persian control over the 
Kurdish territories of Daquq, Kirkük and Shahrazür, Karbala and 
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Najaf, and in addition over Baghdad, though in this case only for 
fifteen years; a further result was the occupation of Diyarbakr. 

These had been preceded by further extensions of territory: in 1010/ 
1601—2 the island of Bahrain had been annexed, and in 1016/1607-8 
Shirvan had been reconquered. A series of campaigns brought exten- 
sive areas of Georgia into Persian hands. However, ‘Abbas was not 
able to subdue Kakhetia, and was in fact obliged to recognise the 
government of King Theimuraz I. In 1031/1622 he succeeded — 
though only with the help of the English — in driving the Portuguese 
out of Hurmuz. 


The chaotic state of affairs at home at the beginning of the reign of 
‘Abbas seemed to herald the dissolution of the Safavid empire or, more 
correctly, the rump state that was left after the depredations of neigh- 
bouring powers. This, it seemed, was what was likely to happen, with 
the development of various opposing small states under Türkmen 
princes, roughly comparable to the petty princedoms (uc beylikleri) of 
Anatolia in the 8th/14th century. It is not inappropriate to describe the 
situation by saying that Shah ‘Abbas had to reconquer his own land 
"from the Türkmens and other military leaders who had to all intents 
and purposes become autonomous”.! By throwing in his newly consti- 
tuted forces, and by dint of an adroit policy at home, he managed to 
master this Sisyphean task. His perspicacity is particularly evident from 
the fact that in spite of the tough, even brutal measures he took, he did 
not allow himself to be swept into a rigid consistency of action which 
might have called forth a solid front on the part of the mutually 
disaffected tribal chieftains. Thus he not only preserved the old life- 
guards (qürchis) but, as we have seen, retained in addition to the new 
military formations contingents of the old Qizilbash amirs; and he did 
not touch the possessions of the Türkmen lords provided they re- 
mained loyal. Indeed, new fiefs (£iyū/)? were granted, and not only to 
Türkmen army officers but also to the non-Türkmen commanders of 
the new corps. His appeal to the old discipline of the order (süfigari), to 
which reference has been made above, and the loyalty due to the shah 
as grand master of the order (shahisavani) may well have reflected 
similar considerations. 


1 N. Keddie, "Iran und Afghanistan", in Fischer Weltgeschichte xv: Der Islam 11. ed. G.E. von 
Grunebaum (Frankfurt am Main, 1971), p. 167. 
2 Minorsky, "Tiyūl”, EI; TMEN ni, 667f.; see also below, chapter 9. 
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Nevertheless, during his reign of over forty years, the shah adhered 
consistently to the principle of centralisation for his state. Evidence for 
this is to be found not only in the reorganisation of the armed forces, 
with the creation of a standing army, the quashing of particularist 
tendencies on the part of the Qizilbash amirs and the abolition of 
practically independent tribal rulerships such as those just mentioned, 
the Dulghadir in Fars or those of the Afshar in Kirmān, but also the 
annexation of the former vassal states of Mazandaran (1005—6/1596—8), 
Gīlān (1000/1592 Lāhījān, 1003/1595 Rasht) and Lar (1010/1601-2) 
and the resubjection or firmer attachment of independent areas such as 
the Georgian regions of Kakhetia (1029—30/1620—1) and Meskhetia 
(1032—3/1623—4) and the province of Makran (1017/1608—9). The idea 
of centralisation is particularly in evidence in the way in which crown 
lands (&barsa or khalisa) were systematically increased. There had in fact 
been royal demesnes in the Safavid empire prior to this. But it was 
"Abbas I who began the process of incorporating whole provinces, 
indeed major provinces, into the crown lands, a practice to which his 
successors adhered. The implications of this can be assessed if we 
remember that between 996/1588 and 1014/1606 the provinces of 
Qazvin, Kashan, Isfahan, Kirmān (in part), Yazd, Qum, Mazandaran, 
Gīlān, Āstārā and Gaskar were finally, ot at any rate for some consider- 
able period, converted into royal demesne lands, so that their total 
revenue was reserved for the use of the shah, i.e. could neither be paid 
into the state treasury nor used for purposes of enfeoffment. 

At the end of the roth/16th and the beginning of the r1th/17th 
century, Shah ‘Abbas had mastered the crisis which had shaken his 
country at the time of his accession, in respect both of external enemies 
and of disruptive forces at home. Iran now enjoyed the greatest terri- 
torial extent it ever reached under the Safavids. After security had been 
restored in the country, ‘Abbas turned his attention to establishing an 
effective administration. In the development of transport routes, which 
he pursued with energy, particularly noteworthy is the network of 
caravansarais he created, many of which are still preserved today, 
either completely or in remarkable remains, and take their place 
among the characteristic monuments of Persia. These and other 
measures invigorated trade and industry, so that the broad masses of 
the population also found that their standard of living was at first 


! Siroux, “Les caravanserais routiers Safavids”. 
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improved and ultimately reached a level never known up to that time. 
Whereas in other parts of the Islamic world around this period econ- 
omic setbacks occurred, due to the recessions in Mediterranean trade 
and the extension of Atlantic trade, Persia — at any rate in this period — 
seems to have been spared these changes and the consequences of the 
decline of the Central Asian caravan routes, from which it was in any 
case largely cut off by its Uzbek neighbours. 

Isfahan, which took the place of Qazvin as the new capital of the 
country in 1006/1598 — Qazvin having in its half a century as the 
metropolis undergone no significant development as a city — now 
became, as it were, the symbol of resurgence. ‘Abbas called on the 
services of architects, artists and craftsmen to develop it. Though 
basing their approaches on an older tradition in architecture, town 
planning and decorative style, they developed the specifically Safavid 
style to a point of such rare maturity that it still has power to captivate 
the observer of today. Some of its most beautiful monuments are 
grouped around the Royal Square (Maidan-i Shah), which — according 
to the testimony of European travellers of the time — were without 
parallel anywhere, especially the Masjid-i Shah, the ‘Ali Oāpū gate- 
house and the Shaikh Lutf -Allah Mosque. With these, a new array of 
Jewels was added to the rich treasury of brilliant architectural achieve- 
ments left by the earlier dynasties in Persia, and such as represented a 
culmination of the aesthetic standards of a whole epoch. The artistic 
creativity of the Islamic world once more attained to a peak of achieve- 
ment, represented in the popular punning phrase Isfahan nisf-t jahan: 
“Isfahan, half the world”. 

The motives that led Shah ‘Abbas to move his capital from Qazvin 
to Isfahan are not as clearly discernible as those of his grandfather 
Tahmasp fifty years earlier, when he chose Qazvin in place of Tabriz.! 
The decisive element at that time had been fear of the Ottomans and, 
connected with this, a certain tendency towards Iranicising the Safavid 
empire, together with a mistrust of the Türkmen tribes and their 
influence (which was particularly strong in Azarbaijan and Tabriz). 
But it is possible that now, in changed circumstances, it was especially 
his desire for a centrally situated position within the reconstituted 
Persian empire that determined ‘Abbas to make the change, and the 


! For the background to the various Safavid changes of capital, see Roemer, “‘Das frühsafawi- 
dische Isfahan”. 
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opportunities of developing the city according to his own ideas. And 
of course we must not underplay his personal preference for Isfahan, to 
which sources refer. It seems highly likely that another factor was the 
climatic advantages of the area, its ample supply of water and the 
fertility of the developed land in the vicinity, even though the popula- 
tion had from time immemorial not enjoyed the best of reputations for 
their tendency — attested by Khunji, himself a native of the city — to 
indulge in rumour-mongering and intrigues of every kind.! 

The shah succeeded in creating a position of parity for his new 
capital among the famous Islamic metropolises. As a result not only of 
its development architecturally, but also by virtue of its vigorous econ- 
omic, social and political life, Isfahan was preserved from the odium 
of provincialism that Qazvin had never been able to shake off. With the 
international repute that ‘Abbas won for himself, the diplomatic con- 
tacts linking him to the potentates of his time also intensified. These 
included, in addition to the contiguous powers such as the Great 
Mughals of India, the khan of the Crimean Tartars and the Tsar of 
Muscovy, as also many Western powers, and there are many contem- 
porary descriptions of the magnificence attending the comings and 
goings of emissaries from other countries. An associated factor was the 
presence of Western merchants, artists and monks, who were free to 
move around at will in the country provided they did not engage in 
proselytising activities among the Muslims. We know of Carmelites, 
Augustinians and Capuchins who paid visits to Isfahan and other 
places in the land, and to some of these we owe highly informative 
accounts of the shah’s court and of life in the country and among the 
people, and accounts of events they witnessed at first band? 

This period of distinction for Isfahan must be attributed in part no 
doubt to the shah’s population policy, a matter we have already 
touched on in connection with his reform of the armed forces. This fed 
in elements, not only to the troops, but to the population at large, 
whose energy and skills in various crafts and whose trading enterprise 
benefited the economic life of the capital. It was particularly evident in 
the transfer of three thousand Armenian families from the Āzarbāījānī 
city of Julfa to Isfahan, where they were settled beyond the Zayanda- 
rüd in a new part of the city which was then given the same name as 
their old home town, a name it still preserves. Many Georgians, too, 


! Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478—1490, p. 38. 2 See below, chapter 7. 
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were brought into the country as prisoners of war and around the 
middle of the rith/17th century numbered 20,000 souls in Isfahan 
alone. Unlike the Armenians and also, incidentally, the members of the 
old Jewish community,! both of which groups adhered doggedly to 
their separate linguistic and religious traditions, they were assimilated 
fairly easily into the indigenous population. 


The Iran of the end of the roth/16th and the first quarter of the 
r1th/17th century: the rebirth of the Safavid state out of chaos; the 
emergence of a state enjoying high regard abroad among the powers of 
the Near East which had already begun to expand into Persian terri- 
tory; widespread revival of economic life; the development of an indig- 
enous cultural style, accompanied by an admirable flowering of the arts 
— all this was the work of Shah ‘Abbas I. And though his historical 
significance has long been known there has as yet been no adequate 
appraisal in the West of ‘Abbas as a ruler — for he was the ruler without 
whom Persia's transition to the modern age cannot be understood — in 
spite of the wealth of material available. In what follows we will 
attempt to trace out at least the most important features of his person- 
ality. 

Robert Sherley, who of course knew the shah personally, speaks of 
him in the following terms: “His person is such as well-understanding 
nature would fit for the end proposed for his being — excellently well- 
shaped, of most well-proportioned stature, strong and active; his col- 
our, somewhat inclined to a man-like blackness, is also more black by 
sun-burning; the furniture of his mind infinitely royal, wise, valiant, 
liberal, temperate, merciful; and an exceeding lover of justice, embrac- 
ing royally other virtues as far from pride and vanity as from all 
unprincely sins or acts.”2 Of these qualities, it is his liberality of out- 
look which is expecially striking in contrast with his bigoted father, 
Tahmasp I, not to mention other oriental potentates of the day. It was 
clearly evident in his tolerance towards Jews and Christians, for 
instance, not only in his permitting them to exercise their religion and 
to build churches, but in the fact that he himself even had a church 
built for the Armenians brought to New Julfa. 


1 W. Fischel, “Isfahan — the Story of a Jewish Community in Persia”, Joshua Starr Memorial 
Volume (New York, 1953), pp. 111-28. 

2 Quoted in Welch, Shah ‘Abbas and the Arts, p. 17; for pictures of the shah, see, e.g., ibid., p. 
123; Browne, LHP 1v, frontispiece. 
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There was no question of his indulging in libertarian attitudes in 
questions of religion. He is, rather, described as a good Muslim, and in 
this connection there is a reference to a pilgrimage to Mashhad which 
he made on foot;! we hear, too, of the repair work he had carried out to 
the mausoleum of the Eighth Imam, damaged by the Uzbeks, and his 
fondness for visiting the famous Shīī places of pilgrimage at 
Ardabil, Mashhad, Karbala and Najaf. It is significant that he insisted 
on keeping his róle as master of the order of the Safaviyya among the 
population, as can be seen on the occasion of his visits to Ardabil. This 
is consistent with his having regarded himself as a sayyid, that is to say, 
his claiming descent from 'Ali, whose memory he held in honour along 
with that of the Twelve Imāms. In his personal life he kept in a high 
degree to the religious commandments except where he allowed 
himself to be driven into breaches of it by his fundamentally 
sensuous approach to life. Numerous pious foundations (augāf) were 
the work of Shah ‘Abbas, such as grants of land from his demesnes in 
Āzarbāījān, Qazvin, Kāshān and Isfahan; and he maintained close 
relations with many religious scholars (4/272), especially those who 
eschewed worldly ambition. 

In spite of his great tolerance towards non-Islamic confessions, there 
was a limit to his indulgence regarding the Sunnis among his own 
subjects. Though he would go no further than to make unmistakeable 
allusions to his own Shr'i faith in his dealings with the ambassadors of 
neighbouring Sunni countries, his Sunni subjects or Sunni prisoners of 
war, especially theologians amongst them, could count on no consider- 
ation and clemency from him; far less the adherents of heretical move- 
ments, of which there were many at the time, e.g. the ah/-i nuqta, also 
known as the Nugžaviyān, followers of Mahmüd Pāsīkhānī Gilani, who 
had proclaimed a doctrine with metempsychotic characteristics around 
the year 1400.2 Enthusiasts for these and similar views, who were to 
be found in various Persian cities and in various social classes up to the 
highest strata of society, were persecuted on the orders of the shah, and 
where it was possible to arrest them or to trace them in his entourage, 
they were sentenced to death. Such movements were in fact not with- 
out a dangerous aspect, since they generally entailed political aims, as 
for instance in the case of Mulla Qasim, a Nuqtavi who challenged the 


! Cf. also later authors such as Rižā Quli Khan Hidāyat, Rawgat al-safa virt (Tehran, 1339), 467. 
? Kiya, “Nugtaviyan”’. 
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shah's right to the throne. This being so, the shah's reaction was no 
different from those of his Sunni opponents to the west and east of his 
empire in their attitude towards Shī tendencies. 

Though the shah was in advance of his time in many ways, he 
remained a child of his age in other respects, especially in the supersti- 
tious notions he entertained. It is possible to find a religious explana- 
tion for his putting on a shirt embroidered with verses from the Qur'an 
when marching into battle, but not for the respect he showed to 
astrological predictions and the dreams he had, and to which he paid 
heed in reaching decisions. Such facets of his character are of course of 
no consequence in estimating his personality. 

Of more interest is his relationship to art, especially representational 
art of various kinds; and this, of course, touches on religious issues in a 
number of respects. We are referring not to sacred architecture or its 
décor, mentioned above, but particularly to painting, which clearly 
implies some attitude to the Islamic prohibition of visual representa- 
tion. Reference has been made to Tahmasp's service to book minia- 
tures: we should add that as he grew old, and under the influence of 
increasing bigotry, he turned more and more away from this 
interest. The case was quite different with Shah ‘Abbas. He seems to 
have shared neither the personal engagement of his grandfather nor his 
religious scruples. It is natural that a man who had spent the greater 
part of his youth among the productions and abiding stimuli of 
Timurid art in Herat and Mashhad was not without sensitivity to the 
artistic expressions of his time. Indeed we can still see in the Shaikh 
Lutf -Allāh mosque, with its textual scrolls and lacy roof ornamenta- 
tion, a personal involvement of the shah in architecture and its devel- 
opment similar to that of his grandfather in the sphere of art; and with 
the transfer of the capital from Qazvin to Isfahan the workshops 
attached to the royal court also had to move, and the artists employed 
there along with them. Thus it came about that the great painter 
Riza-yi ‘Abbasi was able in Isfahan to develop an entirely new style, 
differing from that of Qazvin, in whose traditions he had grown up 
and worked hitherto. It is plain that this sort of thing did not take place 
without the active interest and encouragement of the ruler. The latter’s 
influence, however, hitherto a decisive factor in artistic developments, 
begins — precisely under Shah *Abbas I — to decline, and to decline in 
favour of commercial influences. This is most evident in the sphere of 
ceramics, textiles, and carpet designing, all of them up to this time 
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areas of largely individual creativity. With the introduction of work- 
shops for export production — a departure for which the shah was 
responsible — their products lost their value as individual artistic 
achievements and sank to the level of industrial products. This change 
was also felt in book illustration. What was now produced in this 
sphere was no longer made for the ruler alone, or at any rate for 
governors of princely rank in the provincial capitals, but also for other 
customers, who included parties with a commercial interest. 

Recent attempts to rescue the Safavids from the odium of indiffer- 
ence to creative writing,! if not indeed of its neglect or suppression, 
show that Shah ‘Abbas took a positive attitude at all events to indi- 
vidual poets, for example to Sharaf al-Din Hasan Shifa'i (d. 1037/1628), 
whom he appointed poet laureate, or to Shami, whom he had weighed 
in gold as a sign of his recognition, and to Kamali Sabzavari 
(d. 1020/1611—12), who celebrated his exploits in a verse epic entitled 
Shah-nama ot ‘Abbas-nama.2, However, since relationships of this kind 
form the exception rather than the rule, they signify little. The criticism 
of Safavid poetry, whether justified or not, as lacking in originality, full 
of banalities and ‘“‘endless verbal niceties” is not shaken by such evi- 
dence. Emigration of Persian poets, particularly to India, which had 
been going on at least since the time of Shah Tahmasp, did not cease 
under Abbas. Indian courts, at which the old interest in courtly poetry 
continued, offered at any rate better opportunities than Isfahan with its 
Safavid traditions, and not only for poets but for other artists such as 
calligraphers and miniature painters, whose success was largely depen- 
dent on the ruler’s attitudes to aesthetic matters. 

The shah’s interest in the intellectual and artistic culture of his time 
is unmistakeably evident, sometimes in the form of unique works of 
art, and certainly also in the large number of artistic achievements that 
appeared. But it is also unmistakeably the case that this influence was 
exercised, if not exclusively, at any rate largely, to resuscitate an older 
heritage, that of the Timurids; in other words, it was not always based 
on original conceptions. And in addition, these reversions to the past, 
however impressive they may be when seen from a distance or at a 
casual glance, reveal on closer inspection a more or less hasty manner 


! E. Yar-Shater, “Safawid literature". Falsafi, Zindagani 11, 28ff. Cf. W. Heinz, Der indische Stil 
in der persischen Literatur (Wiesbaden, 1973). 

2 Mentioned by H. Ethé, "Neupersische Literatur", in Grundriss der iraniscben Philologie, ed. 
W. Geiger and E. Kuhn (Strassburg, 1895—1904), tt, 237. 
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of execution, a lesser degree of thoroughness than the originals, and 
the use of less costly materials. 

Nevertheless, alongside the successes of the statesman, the general, 
and the far-sighted politician must be reckoned also the achievements 
of the builder of cities, the architect and the patron of the arts. Enter- 
prise, energy, shrewdness and a degree of tolerance remarkable for 
his time went together in 'Abbas with intellectual curiosity, as is clear 
from his taste for conversations with Islamic and Christian theologians 
and with western diplomats and merchants, his aesthetic sensitivity 
and, albeit with certain limitations, his knowledgeability in artistic 
matters. 

In spite of his many talents, the shah was unable to muster either the 
statesmanship or the personal qualities to contend with one momen- 
tous problem relating both to the political situation and to the personal 
sphere. This was the question of arranging the succession and the 
treatment of his sons; and here he may have been influenced by residual 
elements of the Turkish notion that authority did not reside exclusively 
in,the reigning prince but was the property of the ruling family as a 
whole.! Among the eleven children of the shah known to us, five were 
sons: (1) Muhammad Bāgir Mirza, usually called Safi Mirza, (2) Hasan 
Mirza, (3) Sultan Muhammad Mirza, also referred to as Rüzak Mirza 
or Muhammad Khudabanda Mirza, after his grandfather, who died in 
the year of his birth (1006/1597—8), (4) Ismā'īl Mirza, and (5) Imam 
Quli Mīrzā.? Of these princes, Hasan Mirza and Isma^'il Mirza died 
while still in childhood. 

‘Abbas was not only conscious of problems with princes that had 
come the way of his immediate predecessors — some during his own 
lifetime - and, before that, of most of his forebears who had occupied 
the throne; he had himself come to the throne as the result of a coup 
d'état, had deposed his own father and banished him from the capital 
together with his two surviving brothers, whom he had caused to be 
blinded. To these memories was added the fear of possible acts of 
vengeance on the part of malcontents among the aristocracy of the 
empire, especially the relatives of tribal chieftains he had eliminated or 


1 See above, p. 99. 

2 The most reliable details are given in Falsafi, Zindagani 11, 170—207. In the genealogy provided 
by Róhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt, p. 158, “Sultan Husain Mirza” should be deleted and 
Ismà'il Mirza included in the penultimate position. A further son, Tahmāsp Mirza, mentioned in 
some of the sources, is apparently identical with Hasan Mirza. 
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stripped of power among the generals of the Qizilbash. With these 
things in the background, he developed attitudes of suspicion and 
mistrust that stayed with him all his life. In his efforts to rule out 
conspiracies and coups d'état, he kept his courtiers, especially the mili- 
tary men, away from his sons as far as it lay in his power to do so, and 
expressly forbade them to have dealings with his offspring, in several 
instances punishing infringements of his orders with cruel penalties. 
The princes were largely banished to the harem, where their social 
relationships were restricted to the princesses, the ladies of the harem, 
and the eunuchs. They received no training in either statecraft or 
soldiering and were likewise excluded from participating in their 
father’s campaigns. 

As a result of the sanguinary means by which the shah had seized 
and secured power, and of his rigid conduct of state affairs, he had 
indeed made many enemies. A number of these entertained sympathies 
for his eldest son, the crown prince Safi Mirza, and would have liked 
to see him ruling in his father’s place, particularly as he had the reputa- 
tion of good character and warm personal qualities. The very fact of 
the increasing popularity of the prince was a thorn in the flesh to the 
shah. When, in addition, he encountered plans to depose him in Safi 
Mirza’s favour, he resolved to remove him from the scene. Upon 
warnings given by one of the court astrologers and the advice of his 
closest counsellors, he was persuaded to do away with the prince. He 
met his end at the age of twenty-seven while on a visit to Rasht, where, 
in 1024/1615, he was stabbed to death on his father’s orders while 
returning from his bath. All the evidence suggests that the prince was 
innocent, as 'Abbas seems to have realised afterwards. At all events, he 
never recovered, to his dying day, from the horrific memory of his evil 
decision. Nevertheless, his concern for the security of the throne and 
his own life had such a grip on him that some time later he had the eyes 
put out of Prince Sultan Muhammad Mirza, his grandson Sulaiman 
Mirza, the eldest son of Safi Mirza, and even — at the very end of his 
life — the crown prince Imam Quli Mirza, thus eliminating them from 
the succession, which in accordance with Islamic ideas is barred to 
pretenders who are blind. 

The murder of Safi Mirza aroused an enormous sensation of dis- 
quiet and horror not only in the shah’s entourage but also among the 
people. In Rasht even riots ensued. But since the circle of those who 
knew the true facts was a small one, such expressions of anger or 
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protest led to no further consequences. Persian historians, from whom 
the truth of these events was not hidden, have named Shah ‘Abbas “‘the 
Great”, and so he is known in Iran to this day. In view of his splendid 
achievements and the services he rendered his country it is a title which 
can hardly be challenged. Possibly his actions can be judged in a 
somewhat more lenient light in view of the circumstances of the time 
in which he lived. 


It is too easy for the observer of history, impressed by the record of 
Shah 'Abbas's great achievements for his country, not only to be 
tempted to feel that the less spectacular ages which followed his reign 
were a period of decline, but to see his death as the beginning of the 
end of Safavid rule. This view is emphatically not justified. Apart from 
the outward and visible magnificence which continued under the later 
Safavids, there were in the remaining century of their rule in Iran still 
decades in which the empire maintained an impressive level of achieve- 
ment and when large sections of the population were able to enjoy 
wealth or at least reasonable prosperity, even though the period of 
territorial expansion was over once and for all. 

One fateful cause of the later decline of his dynasty and its power 
was indeed the work of Shah ‘Abbas himself, namely his neglect of the 
succession. The elimination of royal princes, whether by blinding them 
or immuring them in the harem, their exclusion from the affairs of state 
and from contact with the leading aristocracy of the empire and the 
generals, all the abuses of the princes’ education, which were nothing 
new but which became the normal practice with ‘Abbas at the court of 
Isfahan, effectively put a stop to the training of competent successors, 
that is to say, efficient princes prepared to meet the demands of ruling 
as kings. The result was that from then on the princes who came to the 
throne had from their ‘earliest youth been ruined by living in the 
women’s quarters, by indulgence shown towards them by all around, 
by courtiers, eunuchs and concubines, and were not only quite useless 
in the performance of their duties but often totally uninterested. 


SAFI I 


When Shah ‘Abbas died at his summer palace at Ashraf in Mazandaran 
on 24 Jumādā I 1038/19 January 1629 none of his brothers and none of 
his sons was available to take on the succession. Those who were still 
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alive had been blinded and were thus unsuitable to rule. He had 
appointed his grandson Sam Mirza, a son of the murdered Safi Mirza 
as his successor, although in a not entirely unambiguous fashion. The 
decision to have the prince come to Ashraf to prepare him to take over 
the throne came too late, and the negotiations about what was to 
happen after his death, which the shah conducted with various leading 
figures from his deathbed, achieved no results. As it proved impossible 
to keep the shah's death a secret, and as the alternative possibility of 
unforesecable developments such as the enthronement of another 
prince, local risings, or intervention by neighbouring powers, could 
not be ruled out, the leading figures in the empire who were present 
in Ashraf, especially the Grand Vizier (vazir-i a‘zam) Khalifa Sultan 
and the commander of the guards (gérchi-bashi) "Īsā Khan, made 
every effort to arrange for the succession of Sam Mirza at the earliest 
possible moment. A document to this effect which was sent to Isfahan 
had the desired effect. Promptly on 28 January 1:629, three weeks 
before the court entourage returned, he mounted the throne in accor- 
dance with the wishes of his grandfather, adopting the royal title Shah 
Safi (I). 

Reports on this change of rulers expressly stress the part played by 
members of the Safavid order and the fact that the observances of the 
order were fulfilled.! According to these reports, the leading aristo- 
crats of the empire had assured themselves of the agreement of this 
group at the Ashraf meeting, and in Isfahan the rules of the sūfīs were 
Observed at the enthronement. It may be legitimate to see in this regard 
a connection with the attitude of the dead shah, who repeatedly had 
attached the greatest importance to his position as pir and murshid, i.e. 
master of the order and its spiritual leader. On the other hand, it 1s of 
some interest to note (especially in view of the observances of the order 
we have referred to, but of which we obtain no very precise details in 
the source materials), that Mir Damad, equally famous as a philosopher 
and representative of “orthodox” Shi' theology, took part in the 
solemn ceremonies at Isfahan. 

The details we have about the character of the new ruler, who began 
his reign at the age of eighteen, seem at first sight to be contradictory. 
On the one hand he is praised for his lavish generosity, and on the 
other he is reproached with unbounded cruelty. Foreign observers 


! Iskandar Munshi, quoted in Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, pp. 104, 106. 
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who had personal contacts with him praise his charm and his uncom- 
plicated character, which they contrast with the inscrutable and incal- 
culable attitudes of his grandfather. Which of these estimates is 
correct? Was Shah Safia warm and generous ruler or a bloody despot? 
It 1s certainly the case that, for instance, at his enthronement he distrib- 
uted lavish presents. But when we learn that so enormous a sum as 
500,000 tūmāns was spent for this purpose, and Imam Quli Khan, the 
grand beg of Fars, was remitted a whole year's instalment (60,000 
tūmāns) of the dues he owed, it is more appropriate to speak of wild 
extravagance than of generosity. 

It can also not be denied that in the early years of his reign almost all 
the royal princes, including the sons of his predecessor's daughters and 
even the princes who in any case had been blinded, were systematically 
murdered and that, in addition, a large number of leading figures in the 
empire and servants of the court were done to death, for example — in 
1630 — the commander-in-chief of the armed forces (spabsalar-i 
kull-i sibab) Zainal Khan Shāmlū, in 1632 the generals of the guards 
(qürchi-bashi) ‘Isa Khan and Chiragh Khan Zahidi, in 1634 the Grand 
Vizier (vazir-i a‘zam) Mirza Talib Utdūbādī and the lord marshal 
(tshīk-āgāst-bāshī) Ughurlà Khan Shāmlū. These are merely a few 
names, quoted as examples which may stand for many more besides. 
Even if one ts disposed, in view of the circumstances of this period, 
to see the liquidation of royal rivals as an understandable protective 
measure and even to attribute the execution of undesirable dignitaries 
in the state and army to the exigencies of ratson d'état; indeed, if one 
assumes it to have been probable that the shah was heavily influenced 
by individuals in his immediate entourage, it is still not possible to 
acquit Safi of the charge of exceptional cruelty.! 

The study of the actions and attitudes of the new shah reveals no sign 
of a more human dimension to his personality which would explain the 
positive comments of European observers; rather, it is the features of a 
moody despot that stand out, one who kept those around him in a state 
of fear and trembling by assassination and arbitrary death sentences. 
Moreover, the degree of interest he evinced for the business of state 
was only peripheral in character, if not non-existent, and it seems likely 
that he took not the slightest part in the intellectual and cultural life of 
his people; for in spite of a number of efforts to begin, he had not even 


! On Safi’s cruelty, see Falsafi, “Dastha-yi khūn-ālūd”, Chand maqala, pp. 211-22. 
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managed to attain a reasonable standard 1n reading and writing. If we 
add to this the fact that he indulged with increasing frequency a taste 
for wine and that it had been prescribed, we are told, to counteract 
certain effects of opium, to which he had apparently become addicted 
at quite an early age, we are left with a somewhat grim picture of the 
ruler and the thirteen years he occupied the throne before death from 
excessive drinking carried him off. 

Although he received instruction from several experienced leading 
figures of the empire in affairs of state, starting shortly after he 
ascended the throne, little appears to have been achieved through these 
efforts to influence the shah to take more than the slightest interest — a 
reaction which is clearly the result of his upbringing in the harem. The 
decisions that had to be taken therefore became the responsibility of 
other important personages, however much they may have contrived 
to suggest to their master that they emanated from him. With a simple- 
minded, uncomplicated personality, as his is described, this can hardly 
have been a very difficult matter, for he was quite incapable of keeping 
himself immune from the intrigues and insinuations of his courtiers. 
This was especially serious when such machinations were aimed at 
competent and unexceptionable people, whose fate was then almost 
invariably sealed. 

If we enquire who were the real rulers in the state, we find that in 
the early years of the new reign four outstanding personalities 
emerge: the lord marshal (ishīk-āgāsī-bāshī) Ughurlū Khan Shāmlū; a 
Georgian named Rustam Beg, formerly imperial provost (dīvān-begī), 
and later in addition general commanding the musketeers (tufangchi- 
aqasi) and commander-in-chief of the armed forces (sipāhsālār-i 
kull-i sipah); Chiragh Khan Zahidi, who at first had no special office 
and later was appointed general of the guards (gūrchī-bāshī); and 
lastly another Georgian named Rustam Khan, who was town gover- 
nor (daragha) of Isfahan and general of the royal squires (gullar- 
aqasi) and had originally been known as Khusrau Mirza and also as 
Khusrau Khan. We may also assume that various ladies of the harem, 
for example the queen mother and, at least for a time, Zainab Be- 
gum, one of 'Abbas I's daughters, exercised some influence. We have 
already come across the names of two of the people mentioned above, 
Ughurla Khan Shāmlū and Chiragh Khan Zahidi, in connection with 
the victims of Shah Saf?’s tyrannical rule. In 1630 Rustam Beg Dīvān- 
begi became grand beg (beglerbegi) of Azarbaijan and his namesake 
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Rustam Khan moved from Kartlia to Tiflis to become governor 
(vali). 

Mention should be made at this point of the elimination of the most 
powerful and wealthy man in Iran after the ruler, and his sons. This 
was Imam Quli Khan, the recipient of such munificence on the occa- 
sion of Safr's accession. He was not only grand beg of Fars and 
Kühgilüya, but also governor of Lar, Hurmuz (Jatūn), the Bahrain 
islands, Gulpaigan and Tūysirķān. In these offices he had followed in 
the footsteps of his father, Allahvardi Khan, who had risen to high 
office under Shah ‘Abbas I. Shah ‘Abbas had even honoured him, a 
practice not unknown among the Safavids, by giving him one of his 
own wives in marriage. On the rather threadbare charge of conspiracy 
with insubordinate dignitaries in north-west Persia and Georgia, he 
and nearly all his numerous sons were put to death in 1632. The 
simultaneous conversion of the province of Fars into crown lands was 
entirely in line with the policy of centralisation that Shah ‘Abbas had 
pursued on a grand scale by strengthening the shah’s position as the 
central authority at the expense of the provinces controlled by state 
governors. 

Ultimately, the dominant influence at the court of Isfahan came to be 
that of the Grand Vizier (vazir-i a'zam-i dīvān-i a'lā) Mirza Muhammad 
Taqi, usually known as Mirza Taqi or Sara Taqi (“Taqi of the fair 
hair"). Appointed in 1634, he had had a successful career in administra- 
tion, where he had distinguished himself through services in the sphere 
of construction, including road building projects undertaken for 
‘Abbas I in Mazandaran and the rebuilding of the sanctuary of Najaf on 
the orders of Safi I, and through his activity as vizier of Mazandaran 
and of the whole of Gilan after the rising stirred up there by Gharib 
Shāh.! Sari Taqi, who held office as grand vizier until the death of 
Safi and for as long as three years afterwards, was not only an experi- 
enced specialist in administration but also a person of integrity, 
incorruptible and not at all intent on personal financial advantage. He 
so won the support and goodwill of the shah that he was able to get his 
way with all the authorities, in earlier years even including the military 
aristocracy. Efficient administrative measures, especially in finance, 
enabled him to raise revenues to a level never before known in Iran. He 
did indeed make use of a secret information service to this end, the 
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activities of which, while it may have increased his popularity in some 
quarters, had quite the reverse effect elsewhere. In the course of time, 
moreover, he became so hardened and implacable, and so given to 
autocratic behaviour and contempt for others, that he not only played 
into the hands of his opponents but sometimes even offended against 
the interests of the state. Thus in 1638 his misplaced reluctance to 
compromise gave the impetus to the loss of Qandahàr, when he 
insisted on withdrawing certain privileges in the payment of annual 
contributions to the Grand Divan from the local governor, ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, which had been granted by his predecessors. Instead of 
obeying the summons to appear at court, the governor proceeded to 
place himself and his province under the jurisdiction of the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan. 


This brings us to the question of Iran’s foreign relations under Safi I. 
Even under normal circumstances a change of ruler in the Safavid 
empire always touched off increased interest and, all too easily, covet- 
ous aspirations among neighbouring powers. Since Shah Safi revealed 
himself only too soon as a weak, insecure and impressionable charac- 
ter, his neighbours lost no time in making appropriate moves. In the 
reign of Shah Safi hostilities started up on the frontiers with the 
Ottoman empire, in Georgia, with the Uzbeks and with India, and 
these resulted in territorial losses or at all events in the necessity for 
counter-measures. The fact that Iran escaped fairly lightly is hardly 
attributable to its ruler, but was due rather to other circumstances. 

The first disorders that occurred after the death of Shah ‘Abbas were 
incursions on the part of Bedouin Arabs of the Banü Lam tribe into the 
area around Baghdad. These, however, had no significant effect upon 
the destinies of Iran; and even various conflicts among the Musha‘sha‘ 
in the area of Haviza (Huvaiza), a tribe subject to the shah, which 
broke out after the murder of the governor of Shiraz, Imam Quli 
Khan, had no particularly momentous consequences. This was because 
‘Ali Pasha, the independent Turkish governor of Basra, who might 
have caused difficulties, was shrewd enough to avoid any involvement 
in these disputes. 

Grave news, however, was arriving in Isfahan from the west, where 
under the young Sultan Murad IV (1032—49/1623—40) an enterprising 
and ruthless grand vizier had come to power in the person of 
Khusrev Pasha. The object of his planning was clearly to exploit the 
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easement achieved as a result of the renewal of the Peace of Szóny 
recently negotiated between the Porte and the Emperor Ferdinand II 
by mounting a blow against Persia. At the news of his approach in the 
summer of 1038—9/1629, the Persians did not find themselves unpre- 
pared. Zainal Khan Begdeli Shāmlū, the newly appointed commander- 
in-chief, moved at the head of the Persian forces to Hamadan, where 
the shah was also encamped with his court. Khüsrev Pasha, who had 
temporarily given up his original objective, Baghdad, and had 
advanced in the direction of Hamadān, scored a victory on 4 May 1630 
at Mahidasht. Though Hamadan then fell into his hands, he resisted 
the temptation to press on further into the interior of Persia and turned 
his attention to his real objective, Mesopotamia and Baghdad. As the 
Baghdad contingent under Safi Quli Khan held out against the 
Ottoman assault following heavy artillery bombardment, Khüsrev 
Pasha regarded the venture as a failure, and withdrew. It seems likely 
that his decision was prompted in part by the thought of the approach- 
ing winter — the attack took place between 8 and 12 November 1630 — 
and no doubt by the associated thought of how vulnerable his lines of 
communication to the rear would be, having regard to their length and 
particular geographical location. It proved not too difficult for the 
Persians to clear out the garrisons left behind by the Ottomans in the 
central part of the Euphrates region, and to bring to heel the Kurds, 
who had largely sided with the enemy. Although it at first looked as if 
peace could be brought about between the Ottomans and the Safavids, 
these hopes were destined to be dashed because the new Turkish 
Grand Vizier, Tabanyasi Mehmed Pasha, observing the murder of the 
Persian princes and the Georgian resistance to the shah,! did not regard 
Persia as a dangerous enemy and had no interest in concluding a peace. 
Hence the next four years saw no end to frontier skirmishes in which 
the initiative and the outcome alternated from one side to the other 
constantly. 

The Ottoman conquest of the fortress of Erivan in 1045/1635, at 
which the Sultan Murād IV was present in person, was a more serious 
matter. So was the subsequent advance on Tabriz, which was plun- 
dered and laid in ruins, but not occupied. Shah Saf? himself took part 
in the Persian counter-offensive in the following spring, which ended 
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with the reconquest of Erivan. Overtures of peace made by the 
Persians immediately afterwards were once more unavailing. 

The reason for the Supreme Porte's reluctance to make peace was 
no doubt that Istanbul had not given up the idea of reconquering 
Baghdad. In fact, in 1048/1638 the sultan again undertook a campaign 
into Mesopotamia, by means of which he achieved the desired result, 
for Baghdad fell into his hands in mid-Sha‘ban/the closing days of 
December without the Persians making any attempt to relieve their 
garrison in the city. From then until the First World War the city 
remained an Ottoman possession. 

In spite of the atrocities that followed the conquest, the Persians 
entered into peace negotiations with the Ottomans. These resulted, on 
14 Muharram 1049/17 May 1639 in the peace treaty of Zuhāb, as a 
consequence of which a settlement of frontiers was agreed that sur- 
vived beyond the end of the Safavid empire and — apart from the 
northern sector, where a new situation was created by the advance of 
the Tsarist empire in the rzth/18th century — endured up to the present 
time. For Persia, it meant not only the loss of Baghdad, but also the 
final abandonment of the whole of Mesopotamia. Both parties abided 
by the terms of the treaty, and after this no more wars were fought 
between the Safavids and the Ottomans. 

Nor were there any serious consequences from conflicts in the 
Transcaucasian petty states, especially the Georgian kingdoms and 
principalities, where Safavid and Ottoman interests overlapped. It will 
be remembered that Shah ‘Abbas I had not only undertaken campaigns 
of conquest into Georgia, but had transplanted very large numbers of 
Georgians to Persia, where many of them, in connection with the 
reorganisation of the army, were taken into the Iranian forces and not 
infrequently rose to the higher and even to the highest military and 
governmental positions. Stubbornly though the Georgians clung to 
their own national ways in their homeland, even under Muslim rule, to 
their language, and to their Christian faith especially, in Persia they 
were quickly assimilated and, alongside Iranians and Turks, formed the 
third ethnic element of modern Persian society. In this they contrasted 
markedly with their Armenian neighbours, whose treatment under 
Persian tutelage was entirely comparable. 

Shah Saf?’s relations with Georgia have already been touched on in 
the context of the transfer of the governor of Isfahan, Rustam Khan. 
He held to the Islamic faith and had made his entire career in Persia up 
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to this point; but in 1634 he succeeded in defeating Theimuraz and 
seizing power in Tiflis in the name of the shah. His success determined 
the lords of Imeretia, Mingrelia and Guria, who strictly owed alleg- 
iance to the Ottoman state and its ruler, to declare their willingness to 
accept the shah’s authority. Even Theimuraz, who at first disappeared 
from the scene, but later managed to oust the Safavid governor of 
Kakhetia, finally placed himself under the Isfahàn government, which 
confirmed his rule over Kakhetia — clearly in order thus to create a 
tival to Rustam and prevent his gaining excessive power. Conflicts 
between the two viceroys, Rustam and Theimuraz, were not slow to 
develop, but did not assume very serious proportions. Thus Rustam 
Khan, who remained in office until his death in 1658, was able to give 
his country a long period of peace and reconstruction, of which it was 
sorely in need after the serious devastations and losses of population 
resulting from the campaigns of Shah ‘Abbas I. The exportation of 
Georgians to Persia, especially boys and girls, continued throughout 
the 11th/17th century, but it was no longer in the form of official, 
obligatory requisitions or forced deportations, as had formerly been 
the case, but was arranged by agents, who tackled the problem by 
means of bribes, persuasion, and cunning.! 

There was more serious unrest on Iran’s north-east frontier. A 
reconciliation was effected with the neighbouring Türkmens after they 
had invaded from Khiva (Khwarazm), when its Yadgarid ruler Isfandi- 
yar Khan (1032—52/1623—42) apologised for the attack and in 
1039/1630 handed over to the shah his brother Abu'l-Ghazi, on whose 
shoulders he put the blame. Abu'l-Ghazi, later Isfandiyar's successor 
and a celebrated historian, spent the next ten years at the shah’s court. 
In contrast, the Uzbeks of Transoxiana, now under the rule of the 
Janid dynasty, kept the Persians fully occupied. The most important 
figures here were Imam: Quli Khan, the prince of Bukhara (1020-5 1/ 
1611—41), and his brother Nadr Muhammad Khan, who was initially 
his governor in Balkh and was appointed by him as his successor in 
105 1/1641 when he himself had gone blind. Imam Quli Khan set off on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca and only just managed to escape into Persian 
territory from pursuers sent after him on the orders of his brother, who 
at the last moment had resolved to prevent his leaving. He was received 
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there by the shah with the highest honours due to an eminent guest, 
and finally died in Arabian territory. Strangely enough, Nadr Muham- 
mad Khan in turn at a later date (1056/1646) had to seek refuge in 
Persia, and he too was received with great ceremony. Nevertheless, it 
would be quite wrong, on the evidence of the reception accorded by 
Safavid rulers to Uzbek princes in difficulties, to conclude that good 
neighbourly relations existed between the two powers. The opposite 
was, in fact, the case. As they had from the very beginning of Safavid 
rule, Uzbek incursions and plundering raids into Persia continued 
unabated during the 11th/17th century, and in the reign of Shah Safi 
they reached a climax, with no fewer than eleven Uzbek campaigns 
against Persia. Even though most of these were no more than forays, 
we find that such large forces were involved — numbers amounting to 
20,000 or 30,000 Uzbek warriors are mentioned — that the possibility 
that the Uzbeks intended a conquest of Khurāsān cannot simply be 
dismissed. Nevertheless, no significant results in this direction were 
achieved. 

The tense relations between Shah Safi and the Indian Mughals led, 
among other reasons, in 1636 to the severance of a strange Indo- 
Persian connection. ‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah, the lord of the principality 
of Golkonda in the Deccan (1020—1083/1626—72), and the descendant 
of a Shī1 Qara Quyünlü refugee,! had attached himself for religious 
reasons to Shah ‘Abbas I and thereafter had caused the name of the 
Persian shah to be incorporated in the official prayers (khutba) and 
adopted on the coinage. He now abandoned his association with Persia 
and placed himself under the Great Mughal Shah Jahan after the lat- 
ter's victory over his neighbour to the west, the prince of Bijapur. 

When Shah Safi died unexpectedly on 12 Safar 1052/12 May 1642? 
at the early age of thirty-one, he left behind him a country whose 
territory was quite considerably smaller than it had been at his succes- 
sion, but which still embraced all the heartlands of Persia. From the 
point of view of the Iranicisation of the Safavid empire, the loss of the 
Mesopotamian territories — and these were by far the most extensive — 
was in any case of no very great importance. More significant was the 
fact that at the time of his death the country was not threatened by any 
serious external dangers, and especially that it was no longer at risk 


! Minorsky. “The Qara-qoyunlu and the Qutbshahs", BSOAS xvit (1955), 55—73. 
2 Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 117, says he died at Isfahan; Luft, Iran unter Schah ‘Abbas II, 
p- 207, n. 192, at Kāshān, though the date he supplies is in error. 
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from the Ottoman empire. This fairly positive state of affairs, however, 
could hardly be credited to Shah Safi, but rather to various dignitaries 
in his empire distinguished by special competence, particularly the 
Grand Vizier Sarü Taqi. In Safi’s character we see clearly manifested 
some of the weak points in the structure of the Safavid empire which 
were to play a fateful róle in its decline and final demise. These were 
especially the lack of preparation of the crown prince for the position 
of ruler and the unlimited power of a despotic monarch totally orien- 
tated on himself, and — since the time of Shah ‘Abbas I — further 
strengthened by the exclusion of the Qizilbash amirs and the increasing 
centralisation of the state. A figure possessing the personal qualities of 
a Shah ‘Abbas could exploit such a position of omnipotence to the best 
advantage of Iran and its people. A man as weak as Safi in mind and 
character — a man who was also physically weak — was not equal to the 
tasks involved in the office. 


*ABBAS II 


Though Safi cannot be compared with his grandfather ‘Abbas in any 
respect, it is not proper to speak of the thirteen years of his reign as the 
beginning of the decline of Safavid power. It is true that the Safavid 
state at this time shows signs of ageing and also gives certain indica- 
tions of decadence. But that it was still able to survive and guarantee its 
subjects good, if not outstandingly good, conditions in which to live, 
was evident under Safi’s son and successor, Prince Sultan Muhammad 
Mirza, who ascended the throne on 16 Safar 1052/15 May 1642 with 
the name ‘Abbas II. Certainly there could be no question, to begin 
with, of his influencing the affairs of state, since the new shah was not 
quite ten years old at the time.! Since Sárü Tagī remained in office as 
grand vizier, it was inevitable that his should be the authoritative voice 
in government. Less self-evident was the part the queen mother played 
in state affairs. In the case in question, the practicalities of carrying out 
joint rule were in fact fairly simple, because the grand vizier was a 
eunuch, so that he was not subject to the usual prohibitions on access 
to the ladies of the court. 

If there had been indications under the rule of Shah Safi that the 
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shift in power from the Türkmen tribal leaders to the shah and the 
tight centralisation that ‘Abbas I had carried through would become a 
permanency, this now became clearer still. The grandees of the empire 
(arkan-i daulat), who were no longer dependent on or challenged by the 
Qizilbash aristocracy, now looked simply to the ruler. Indeed to such 
an extent was this so that the latter, if ever he should be unwilling to 
take action or if he should be as yet not of age to rule, could be 
represented for years by an efficient chancellor of the imperial court or 
grand vizier without such persons needing — as Mirza Salman Jabiri 
had once needed — to fear the intrigues of the Turkmen military. This 
is far from saying that he was proof against the conspiratorial activities 
of other members of the court, especially the palace eunuchs and the 
ladies of the harem. 

Even though the ruler still possessed supernatural powers in the 
estimation of his subjects, his róle as master of the order now no longer 
had any practical significance. Perversions of what remained of this 
role, his alleged incapacity for doing any wrong (so that religious 
commandments and prohibitions did not apply to him), could have 
fateful results. The observances that derived from the rule of the order 
had been replaced by an ingeniously devised court ceremonial which is 
described in much detail by European observers living in Isfahan at the 
time. When the Turkmen military aristocracy was stripped of power, 
the róle of the provinces as epicentres of central government was — as 
we have seen — reduced almost to nothing. There were among the 
leading figures of the empire, the incumbents of high office in the 
court, still some Türkmen tribal princes, but they had no significant 
power to fall back on in the provinces; they had to be content with 
fairly small governorships which might be associated with the court 
offices for which they were responsible. They no longer derived their 
influence from the fact that they belonged to particular tribes or from 
the economic power of their office in the provinces, but — like all other 
servants of the court, such as Georgians, Armenians or Circassians — 
from the favour of the ruler and, at times, of the grand vizier, largely 
depending on the degree of loyalty and competence they had shown. 
All in all, these are the typical characteristics of a court aristocracy. A 
significant aspect of the situation was that the court offices, which in 
the roth/16th century had been largely only titular, now increasingly 
entailed specific functions, which on the one hand made their incum- 
bents, ie. the leading men in the empire, into pillars of the state 
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(arkan-i daulat), and on the other invested them at particular times 
with considerable influence. 

Although it is not intended here to examine the details of the Safavid 
governmental apparatus, it is worth casting a brief glance at the top 
échelons of the empire at the time of the new shah’s accession. The 
ruler held solemn court at unspecified intervals for particular purposes. 
At these, affairs of state were discussed, ambassadors of foreign powers 
were received, and the conferment of offices announced. One note- 
worthy additional authority was the court and imperial council, one of 
whose functions was to supervise the work of governors and senior 
officials. Since it was responsible for enquiring into complaints from 
the population about abuses of authority, oppression and arbitrary 
government, there may well have been some connection with the dian 
al-magalim of earlier times. Any verdict it announced led to sentence 
being passed by the shah, who also had the right to exercise direct 
judicial power. 

Among the members of the court and imperial council the grand 
vizier and the commander of the mounted guard (gūrchī-bāshī) occu- 
pied the first place. In addition, the commanders of the royal squires 
(gullar-āgāsī), of the musketeers (tufangchī-āgāsī) and of the artillery 
corps (tūpchī-bāshī) belonged to it, as did the dīvān-begī, the state 
privy clerk (vagi‘a-nivis), the lord marshal (ishīk-āgāsī-bāshī), and some- 
times the imperial sadr (sadr al-mamalik). At the head of the financial 
administration, with partial responsibility for administering crown 
lands, was the imperial director of finances (mustaufi al-mamalik). Court 
administration was under the care of a supreme major-domo or inten- 
dant-general (uāyir-i buyūtāt), who also had charge of the court work- 
shops. 

The Persian army, once the nucleus of Safavid power, had been 
weakened as a result of the tribal particularism and insubordination of 
the Qizilbash amirs, but reformed both radically and effectively by 
Shah ‘Abbas I to represent a powerful striking force. Under Shah Safi, 
in spite of the decimation of the generals, it had nevertheless so far 
contrived to preserve its strength that in 1058/1648 it proved itself a 
force to be reckoned with against the Indian invasion troops during 
the conflict over Qandahar. But quite soon afterwards the changed 
political situation began to take effect. The dangers which earlier on 
had threatened the existence of the state or its territorial integrity had 
either been averted or were no longer so menacing that they demanded 
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trained troops in a constant high degree of readiness and in great 
numbers. As the government was no longer pursuing a policy of 
expansion, its military undertakings were confined to fairly small-scale 
punitive expeditions within the country or on the frontiers. The 
decline was first evident among the provincial contingents and not as 
yet among the main body of the royal army, which in 1654 was in fact 
increased by a small corps of bodyguard infantry, the jaga iri, consist- 
ing of 6oo men to begin with, a number later increased to 2,000 men. 
The falling-off became plain among the artillery, which was the force 
least needed in long periods of peace and which had never been especi- 
ally popular among the Persians with their marked preference for 
cavalry.! As time went on, the typical extravagance, luxurious living 
and idleness of the court did not fail to have a demoralising effect on 
the royal troops. Corruption in the intendant's office, inadequate provi- 
sion for the lower ranks, casualness and neglect became the order of 
the day, and the shah's lack of interest added the finishing touches. 
Thus it was possible for it to happen that, in 1666, at a parade of 
troops, the same soldiers were marched past the shah several times 
over. The result of such abuses was that discipline disintegrated and 
the strength of units was allowed to fall, so that it was eventually said 
of the army that it was quite useful for military parades but no use at all 
for war. 


Such, then, were the instruments of power available for the govern- 
ment of Iran when the new shah ascended the throne. If his personal 
share in the affairs of state was still confined for the time being to 
representative functions only, he nevertheless learned to make it more 
effective a few years later. To begin with, he had to catch up on the 
education he had been denied hitherto; and he made such good prog- 
ress in reading and writing that it was soon possible to introduce him 
to religious texts. The foundations of his lifelong interest in theological 
questions may well have been laid at this time, and this interest may 
have provided the stimulus for a new Persian translation of al-Kulini’s 
Usul al-kafi fi ‘ilm al-din, the most important of the four books of the 
Shi'i tradition. In addition to his intellectual training, which was not 


! Against Chardin's assertion, however, that the artillery corps was disbanded after the death 
of its commander Husain Quli Beg in 1655, Luft (Iran unter Schah ‘Abbas II, p. 37) draws attention 
to the formation of a new artillery detachment in that very year. 
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confined merely to religious subjects, the shah also learned riding, 
archery, polo and other equestrian games. 

Meanwhile, the real power lay in the hands of the trusted Grand 
Vizier Sarü Taqi, who did not shut himself off from the influence of the 
queen mother. He also willingly carried out ideas put forward by the 
Shri jurists, who were deeply concerned to eradicate the excesses of 
Shah Safi's reign that ran counter to the law. These included the 
tendency to wild extravagance at court and, in imitation of it, in the 
provincial capitals. The grand vizier insisted on the principle of econ- 
omy and was able to curb the excessive drinking at court. However, 
the successes he achieved were not destined to last long, as in this 
respect ‘Abbas II later followed in his father's footsteps. 

After the accession had been carried through smoothly there were 
more important concerns to worry about than the lax observance of 
the religious law at court. Experience taught that the fluid situation 
created by a change of ruler meant a challenge for discontented ele- 
ments, power-hungry individuals, and centrifugal forces. Sarü Taqi 
met the new dangers with the classic ploys of generous tax concessions 
for the provinces and by confirming almost all of the highly-placed 
officials at the court and in the provinces. This policy had the desired 
effect. There were no disturbances or revolts when the change of ruler 
took place — with one exception. This was the trial of strength with the 
imperial field-marshal (sipahsalar) Rustam Khan. He opposed the order 
to remain in Mashhad on account of the threat from Indian troops, 
having gone there to prepare a campaign, already planned but later 
abandoned, against Qandahar. He now set off for Isfahan, clearly with 
the intention of bringing pressure to bear on state policy with the 
change of ruler. The grand vizier reacted to this act of insubordina- 
tion by promptly arranging for sentence of death to be passed on him. 
This was carried out in Mashhad on 9 Dhu'l-Hijja 1052/1 March 1645. 

“Lord of the amits, servant of the poor", boasted Sari Taqi in an 
inscription of 1053/1645 recording his foundation of a mosque he 
caused to be erected in Isfahān.! The death of Rustam Khan is not the 
only case in which he held to this principle. Integrity and incorruptibil- 
ity were among the virtues for which he is remembered, and to which 
we have already referred. These alone made him many enemies. A 
compulsive urge to dominate, a contempt for people and the implac- 


1 Mihrābādī, p. 640. Cf. also Hunarfar, Ganjina, p. 549. 
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able severity with which he proceeded against crooked dealings in the 
management of state affairs, and especially the system of spies 
employed in the collection of state taxes — each played its own part in 
increasing the number of people opposed to the grand vizier, who in 
any case does not seem to have been particularly popular even among 
the highest dignitaries in the land. Not surprisingly, a plot was hatched 
against him, led by Jani Khan Shamlü, the gūrchī-bāshī, who with five 
other conspirators attacked and murdered him in his home on 20 
Sha‘ban 1055/11 October 1645. 

It was by no means certain whether what lay behind the murder was 
only the pent-up resentment of a fairly small group of officers or 
possibly — and perhaps more probably — a more ramified conspiracy of 
Turkmen tribal chieftains, such as those which may still have been 
remembered from the remote period of the Qizilbash conspiracies, 
aimed perhaps at dethroning the shah in favour of another prince. The 
crime was consequently followed by a period of some days in which 
bewilderment and confusion swept the court. Not until various senior 
officers and other dignitaries manifested their loyalty did the shah issue 
the order to proceed against the murderers and have them and their 
supporters put to death. It was again a Shamlü amir, Murtaza Quli 
Khan Bījarlū, who was appointed to the position of qürchi-bashi. He 
occupied this office for four years and his place was then taken by 
Husain Quli Khan. 

Sārū Taqi’s successor was Khalifa Sultan, who had been grand vizier 
once before, from 1623 to 1632, and now remained in office until his 
death (1064/165 3—4). Shah Safi had had four of his sons blinded at the 
time of the persecution of the princes. He was a pious man, concerned 
to see respect paid to the religious law, though his successes in this 
direction were at best only limited. It would seem that what he was 
able to achieve in the matter of prohibiting visual representation — in 
view of the many examples of portraiture and especially of miniature 
painting at the time — was just as modest as in the matter of drinking, 
which was a widespread habit, particularly at court, and could be 
suppressed only occasionally by imposing sharp penalties. It is well 
known that he made an effort to curb pederasty and to reduce prostitu- 
tion by measures taken against the brothels that existed in many of the 
towns. In spite of his zeal in these directions, he seems on the whole — 
in welcome contrast to the severity, abruptness, and overbearing ways 
of his predecessor — to have been a conciliatory character, disposed to 
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make allowances. Nevertheless, he was not without rivals at court. 
Since 1644 Allahvardi Khan, the son of the Armenian Khusrau Khan, 
had been master of the hunt (amir-shikar-bashi). He was hardly less 
successful in securing the favour of the ruler than his namesake of 
earlier days with Shah ‘Abbas I. He can be seen as almost the ideal 
embodiment of the courtier, and in his strategy as such he exploited 
especially the shah’s passion for hunting. His brilliantly arranged bat- 
tues secured him the shah's affection and indeed also bore testimony to 
the organisational skills which brought him the office of gullar-āgāsī 
when this position fell vacant; he held it until his death (e 1663). 

This high position, together with the unwavering goodwill of the 
shah, made it possible for him to manoeuvre one of his protégés into 
the position of grand vizier when Khalifa Sultan died. This was 
Muhammad Beg, a Tabriz Armenian of modest origins, who up to that 
time had been intendant-general of the court (nāzir-i buyūtāt) and had 
made a name as an efficient administrative and financial specialist. The 
problems he was required to solve, however, were beyond his capabili- 
ties. He did not succeed in reducing the immoderate outlay on the 
court and the high military expenditure as the situation demanded, not 
even by taking the necessary measures to reduce the quality of the 
coinage, attempting to foster mining, and further increasing the crown 
lands. His high-handed manner, his dismissal of several governors, and 
the disputes he was involved in with the Isfahan city administration 
created many enemies for him, among them some very influential 
people. When he finally became involved even in differences with the 
powerful Allahvardi Khan, he was removed from office and compelled 
to take up permanent abode in Qum (18 Jumādā I 1071/19 January 
1661). 

The shah did not hurry to appoint his successor. The fact that 
ultimately Mirza Muhammad Mahdi, scion of a highly respected family 
of theologians, who had been sadr-1 mamālik for over ten years, was 
made grand vizier, may have been a concession to the Shīī jurists. 
Trouble had been fermenting in their ranks for a long time, not only 
on account of the libertarianism at court (the stricter discipline intro- 
duced after Safi’s death, with prohibition of wine and strict adherence 
to the other religious prescripts, had long since been allowed to go by 
the board), but also because of the magnanimity of the ruler towards 
Christians, and Christians only recently converted to Islam, who were 
able to attain to high office, indeed to the highest offices in the land. 
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In contrast to his predecessor, Abbas II took an active interest in the 
business of government, although he too had been raised in the seclu- 
sion of the harem and had received no preparation whatsoever for the 
throne. Exactly when he began to play an active róle 1s impossible to 
determine, but it appears to have been at quite an early age, possibly in 
the period immediately following the assassination of $aru Taqi, when 
he was scarcely more than fifteen years old. A distinctive feature of his 
reign was the consolidation of his power, which he achieved by pursu- 
ing policies of centralisation such as increasing the number of prov- 
inces belonging to the royal estates. In this respect he adhered firmly to 
the policy of Sara Taqi who, under Shah Safi, had already incorpo- 
rated the province of Lar into the crown lands and who, only a year 
before his death, had also annexed the land of the Bakhtiyar, in conse- 
quence of a revolt against the local governor Khalil Khan. Subse- 
quently other territories such as Hamadan (1654), Ardabil (1656-7) 
and Kirman (1658) were also incorporated in the royal estates. The 
increased revenues and the greater power of the monarch resulting 
from these measures did not necessarily make for an improvement in 
the lot of the population. In certain instances they even proved detri- 
mental, because the administrators of the crown lands, as the immedi- 
ate subordinates of the shah, were frequently in a position to disregard 
constraints to which the former governors had been subject. On the 
other hand, it was not unknown for the shah to intervene against his 
provincial officials on receiving complaints from peasants or other of 
his subjects that they had been dealt with too harshly. This explains 
why European observers are able to contrast the well-being of the rural 
population in Persia with the very much worse plight of the peasantry 
in the West. The relatively favourable living conditions, also of course 
attributable to the fact that Persia was spared any serious involvement 
in major wars during this period, in turn help to explain why, for most 
of the time, the country remained peaceful internally and the roads 
were safe. When disorders and rebellions did develop they were 
confined, like the uprising of the Bakhtiyars mentioned above, to bor- 
der areas or vassal territories. 

This was the case with various dominions in Georgia and Daghistan 
which were either under Persian tutelage or loosely subject to the shah. 
Reference has already been made to Rustam Khān, who ruled as gover- 
nor or viceroy (vali) in Tiflis, and to conflicts between him and Theim- 
uraz. These conflicts continued under *Abbas II, in the first instance 
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shortly after his accession, then again in 1648. Even though Theimuraz 
was eventually excluded from power and sent to Astarabad, fresh 
disturbances occurred, despite — or even because of — an attempt to 
testore peace by means of a special policy of colonisation and construc- 
tion of fortresses, directed from Isfahān. Hostilities bordering on civil 
war wete not brought to a conclusion until the beginning of the 
1070s/166os under a new viceroy called Shāhnavāz. Theimuraz him- 
self, albeit in vain, had sought support from the government of the 
Tsar. His efforts were certainly not misplaced, for Cossacks had ad- 
vanced as far as the river Terek around the year 1600. When, however, 
they proceeded to build fortifications commanding the approach routes 
to eastern Georgia, Persian troops were sent into action who destroyed 
their strongholds and put the garrisons to flight. To guard against 
renewed incursions by the Russians, or those of the Ottomans, any 
rebellions on the part of the princes of Daghistan were quelled. 

No account of the development of domestic politics under ‘Abbas II 
would be complete without a brief consideration of Western trading 
companies and their activities in Persia, although a later chapter will be 
devoted to a detailed discussion of this topic. By the beginning of the 
1 1th/17th century, at the latest, these companies had become a signifi- 
cant factor not only in Persian history but also in the overseas history 
of various European powers, i.e. in the development of what nowa- 
days would be termed Western imperialism and colonialism. We have 
already touched on the expulsion of the Portuguese with the aid of the 
English, who aimed at establishing secure trade relations with 
Persia.! Other European powers now endeavoured in much the same 
way to forge economic links with Iran and to set up suitable trade bases 
in the country. 

Portugal had still been granted minor rights by the shah in a treaty 
of 1625, but when Muscat was conquered by the imam of 'Uman in 
1060/1650, she lost her foothold in the Persian Gulf and with it, simul- 
taneously, her final opportunity for influence in Persia. It would, how- 
ever, be quite wrong to conclude from their relations with the Portu- 
guese that the rulers of Persia were in principle opposed to foreign 
trade delegations. They were in fact only too well aware of the benefits 
the country derived from the presence of Western trade representa- 


1 See above, p. 268, and below, chapters 7 and 8. For a brief recent survey, cf. Schuster Walser, 
Das safawidische Persien, pp. 67ff. 
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tives. These benefits were not confined solely to the economic sphere. 
Just how diverse they were can be gauged from two examples: the 
deployment of English ships in support of the Persian government, for 
instance, during the expulsion of the Portuguese, and the influence of 
Western art on that of Persia, which is of particular interest in view of 
the artistic inclinations of Shah ‘Abbas II. 

The English East India Company had been represented in Shiraz 
and Isfahan since 1617. Later, in gratitude for the assistance it had 
given against the Portuguese, it was granted significant privileges by 
"Abbas I and Safi I, for example, a customs franchise in Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon), which had replaced the Portuguese Hurmuz; representa- 
tion by a permanent ambassador at the court; a guarantee of free trade 
throughout the country; independent legal authority; freedom of wor- 
ship; the right to carry arms, and the pledge of greater supplies of silk. 
Despite all this it would be wrong to conceive of the activity of the 
company as being outstandingly successful. More often than not it 
encountered difficulties when seeking to exercise its privileges, and not 
infrequently it was obliged to relinquish them altogether. Moreover, 
the róle of the company was dependent upon the prestige that the 
English homeland, about which they were quite well informed, 
enjoyed amongst the Persians; and this, particularly since the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1642, was not exactly high. 

Not many years after the English, the Dutch had also founded a 
settlement in Bandar 'Abbas. The Dutch East India Company was more 
successful in defending its interests than its English rival because, unlike 
the latter, it could count on the support of its government and also 
enjoyed greater freedom to act on its own authority. The privileges 
conceded to it by ‘Abbas I were endorsed by the governments of both 
Safi and ‘Abbas II, though in the latter case not before drastic pressure 
had been brought to bear by sending a Dutch fleet from Batavia to the 
Persian Gulf.! The principal Dutch imports to Persia were spices, sugar 
and textiles. They purchased various silks, such as brocade, taffeta, 
velvet and satin, in addition to raw silk. A trade agreement remained in 
force until the end of the dynasty, but from time to time it proved 
damaging or problematical to one or other of the parties as the result ofa 
stipulation obliging the Dutch to take agreed quantities of Persian silk at 
a fixed price, which proved ruinous for them. 


! See Johann von der Behr, Diarium, as quoted in Schuster-Walser, p. 88. 
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French attempts to establish trade relations with the shah led to 
agreements, the contents of which were sanctioned by ‘Abbas II in a 
farman issued shortly before his death, but for the time being nothing 
came of them in practice. 

Apart from the exchange of goods they facilitated, the activities of 
the Western trading companies contributed to a certain opening up of 
Iran towards the West. The companies brought large numbers of 
Europeans to Persia, amongst them men of great acumen and intellec- 
tual curiosity who made it their ambition to really get to know the 
country and its inhabitants in depth, men who recorded their observa- 
tions and experiences and subsequently published them. Reports of this 
nature not only provided the contemporary Western world with 
reliable information on Persia, but constitute to this day indispensable 
source-material for certain areas of study. Through the agency of the 
trading companies, for instance by using their ships, Persian merchants 
also visited European countries and were able to inform themselves of 
cultural conditions there. Western ideas reached Persia, where their 
influence is clearly discernible, if not so much on intellectual life, then 
certainly in the field of art and in the increasing refinement of Persian 
culture. 


In discussing the European trading companies we have already moved 
to the subject of external relations, which were, as has already been 
indicated, predominantly peaceful in the reign of ‘Abbas II. The treaty 
of 1049/1639 proved a reliable basis for relations with the Ottomans. In 
other respects the judicious restraint of the shah paid dividends. He 
was not tempted by such favourable opportunities to expand his terri- 
tory as arose, for instance, in Transcaucasia, where the risk of war was 
so acute that the governor of the Turkish border provinces had even 
evacuated the civilian population in expectation of a Persian attack, or 
in Basra, where the shah's aid had been sought to settle a struggle for 
the succession. Under these circumstances no danger threatened from 
the Ottomans, whether because the Porte was pursuing interests else- 
where — the conquest of Crete occurs in the period 1055—80/1645—69 — 
or because their desire for expansion was counterbalanced by consider- 
able difficulties at home. A significant indication of the peaceful nature 
of relations between Persia and the Ottomans is the exchange of a 
number of legations. 

Nor did any threat to peace emerge from the north-east, where in 
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Khiva a new ruler had ascended the throne in the same year as ‘Abbas 
II. This was Abu'l-Ghāzī Khān, whom we have previously encoun- 
tered as an exile in Isfahan. On the other hand, Persia was drawn into 
conflicts which arose amongst the Uzbeks of Bukhara. Here we have 
in mind not those incursions by nomadic Uzbek tribes which did 
occasionally still occur, though no longer as frequently or on so large a 
scale as under Shah Safi, but rather conflicts within the ruling dynasty. 
Just as Imam Quli Khan had in his day arrived in Isfahan as a refugee 
from his brother Nadr Muhammad Khan, so now this selfsame prince 
appeared seeking help at the Persian court after being banished from 
the throne by his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and having, if anything, further 
exacerbated the situation by asking the Great Mughal for military 
support. With Persian cooperation a settlement was arrived at between 
father and son, but it lasted only until the beginning of the fifties. The 
renewed strife, which had again led Nadr Muhammad Khan to 
announce his arrival in Isfahan, was resolved by the latter’s death.! 
From then on Persia seems to have had no further difficulties of any 
great significance with her Uzbek neighbours. 

Nadr Muhammad Khān's request for aid had reached Shah Jahan as 
he was beginning preparations for an attack on Transoxiana with the 
initial aim of securing the approach route across the Hindu Kush, 
across Badakhshan and Balkh, a situation of which the khan of 
Bukhara was completely unaware. Small wonder, then, that the Indian 
troops for whose support he was hoping had no other aim in mind 
than the annexation of his country. The Great Mughals, a Timurid 
dynasty, had consistently regarded the conquest and occupation of 
Central Asia as a hereditary commitment handed down from generation 
to generation, the legacy of their founder Zahir al-Din Babur, who, it 
will be recalled, had refused to give up the idea of a return to 
Samargand even when it was a practical impossibility. 

The Indian advance on Central Asia eventually ended in catastrophe. 
In Isfahan this led to a revival of the old plan to reconquer Qandahar 
which had had to be abandoned on the death of Shah Safi. In the 
autumn of 1058/1648 the shah moved troops, supported by artillery, 
into Afghanistan and succeeded in conquering Oandahāt and the for- 
tresses of the surrounding district before the arrival on the scene of an 


1 Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 62, dates this crisis in 1653. According to Luft, Iran unter 
Schah ‘Abbas II, p. 140, Nadr Muhammad abdicated in 1650 and died later that year in Bistām 
while undertaking a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Indian relief force under the command of Prince Aurangzib. À counter- 
attack by the Indians proved ineffectual and had to be abandoned. 
Even when, two years later, Shah Jahan himself advanced at the head 
of an army with elephants and cannon, victory was denied him, despite 
a siege which lasted ten weeks. The Crown Prince Dara Shuküh, who 
tried his luck in 1653, also failed. His attack was repulsed by Autār 
Khan, who, as a former member of a diplomatic mission to the coun- 
try, was well versed in Indian affairs and now turned his experience to 
account as the shah’s governor. Despite all efforts on the part of India, 
Qandahar remained in Persian hands even after the Safavid dynasty 
had come to an end, until the middle of the 12th/18th century, when it 
became a part of the emerging independent state of Afghanistan. 

The illness of Shah Jahan in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 1067/September 1657 gave 
rise to a war of succession among his sons, of whom Prince Dara 
Shukth attempted to gain military support for his cause from the shah. 
It may well be the case that some form of intervention was contem- 
plated in Isfahan, for a smallish contingent of troops was detailed for 
this purpose. However, no measures of great significance were taken 
and the prince eventually fell into the hands of his brother Aurangzib, 
who had him executed in 1069/1659. It is possible that the prompt 
despatch of troops from Qandahar might have saved him.! 

In the course of his struggle for power, in 1065/1655 and 1067/1657 
respectively, Aurangzib sent troops into the Deccan states of Gol- 
konda and Bijapür, both of which had previously been under Persian 
suzerainty. He allowed them, however, to retain a certain measure of 
independence and it is possible that in view of this the authorities in 
Isfahan conceived the idea of playing off the Shit princes of these states 
against the new Mughal emperor, himself a declared Sunni. The send- 
ing of a Persian ambassador to the states would appear to support this 
conjecture. If it is correct, however, the shah must very quickly have 
convinced himself of the futility of such a scheme, for only a short time 
after the coronation of Aurangzib, he resolved to recognise the 
Mughal’s sovereign authority. Aurangzib, whose position was still 
precarious, appears to have received this information with some sense 
of relief. If the shah’s decision was motivated by concern for the 
security of Qandahar, he was to be disappointed, for when ambassa- 
dors were exchanged it transpired that the Indian monarch by no 


1 Riazul Islam, Indo-Perstan Relations, p. 123. 
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means considered this particular question closed. Subsequently ten- 
sions between Persia and India increased to such an extent that the 
shah, even in his last days, when he was suffering from the illness 
which eventually killed him, was making preparations for a campaign 
against India. It was not, however, destined to be carried out. 


A dominant feature of the reign of ‘Abbas II is the indefatigable con- 
cern he personally showed for the affairs of state. This did not change 
even when, in 1073/ at the end of 1662, he displayed the first symptoms 
of what was to prove a long and painful illness, although his reactions 
to irregularities and maladministration on the part of individual digni- 
taries and officials became, from this point onwards, more severe and 
violent than in previous years. Executions for reasons of this nature 
were no longer a rarity. When a deterioration in the condition of the 
shah, who according to the descriptions of European reporters was 
probably suffering from syphilis,! forced him to recuperate in 
Mazandaran, he still retained sufficient energy to take charge of state 
business even from there. 

At the age of thirty-three, in the autumn of 1077/1666, probably 
during the night of 26 Rabi‘ II/25-6 October,? ‘Abbas passed away in 
Khusrauabad, a small mountain castle between Dāmghān and Gurgan. 
His body was brought to Qum, where he was buried next to his father 
Safi. Not without reason is his name often mentioned in the same 
breath as those of Ismā'11 I and ‘Abbas I as the three outstanding ruling 
figures of the Safavids. Because he might otherwise have been just the 
man to prevent the downfall of the Safavid kingdom, there is no lack 
of expressions of regret at his untimely end, either in the primary 
sources, of which the accounts of Western visitors to Persia have the 
first if not the sole claim to credibility, or in the writings of historians. 
The validity of such speculation can best be judged by a consideration 
of his personality. 

Surviving portraits show the shah to have been a finely propor- 
tioned young man of medium height with a longish face, sharply 
defined features and a wide, sweeping moustache of the kind fashion- 


! The testimony of Kaempfer, p. 36, as a physician, carries especial weight. Cf. also Chardin 1x, 
400. 

2 Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 142. Other sources give 25 Rabi‘ I (Luft, Iran unter Schah 
‘Abbas II, p. 103 and n.409) or 23 Rabi‘ I (the anonymous essay “Az ibtidā-yi Safaviyya tā akhir-i 
Oājāriyya pādshāhān-i Tran har yak dar kujā madfün and”, Yādgār 111/2 [1325], 9—22). 
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able at the time.! He was renowned for his skill in and enthusiasm for 
sporting activities such as riding and archery, as well as for his passion- 
ate interest in hunting. 

‘Abbas II adhered to the traditional conception of the divine king- 
ship and sacred status of the Safavids and did not hesitate to dispute the 
views of those theologians who argued that until the return of the 
departed Imam, i.e. the Mahdi, temporal power belonged by right not 
to the Safavid shah but to the mujtahid of the time. On the other hand, 
he was concerned to foster good relations with the Shīī jurists, which 
explains in part why he chose his sisters’ husbands from amongst their 
number. He did so also, of course, with the ulterior motive of preclud- 
ing any issue eligible for succession to the throne, an eventuality he 
would have had to face had his brothers-in-law been members of the 
ruling dynasty or eminent military figures in the realm. 

The desire to consolidate his own power, for decades the overriding 
concern of the Safavid monarchs, prompted ‘Abbas II to have his 
nephews killed and his four brothers blinded. Nor was he content to 
follow the practice hitherto customary at the court, of rendering the 
cornea opaque, but ordered the actual removal of their eyeballs. This 
fear of potential rivals did not, however, extend to his own two sons, 
in spite of certain misgivings concerning them in court circles. A 
propensity to cruelty can also be discerned in certain directives issued 
when ‘Abbas was in an inebriated condition. The prohibition imposed 
at the time of his accession by the Grand Vizier Sarü Tagī and repre- 
sentatives of the religious classes had been shortlived, and excessive 
consumption of alcohol, just as in the days of his father, had again 
become the order of the day at court. According to one chronicle,” 
probably the only activity the young shah preferred to a bout of heavy 
drinking was watching a game of polo. Another passion he indulged 
was his love of the fair sex, and it would seem that his early death was 
not unconnected with his lack of restraint in this regard. 

Although such characteristics tarnish the image of the ruler some- 
what, he was by no means lacking in conspicuously good qualities 
which earned the praise of native and foreign observers alike. Fore- 
most amongst these was a pronounced love of justice. He would inter- 


1 See Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 136, and Luft, Iran unter Schah ‘Abbas II, p. 260, n.587. 
Of the two portraits supplied in Welch, Shah ‘Abbas and the Arts, pp. 85 and 98, the first is 
particularly impressive. 

2 Qazvini, “Abbas-ndma, p. 315; see also Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 137. 
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vene quite ruthlessly whenever corruption or despotism, irregularities 
or malpractices came to his notice, irrespective of whether it was a 
question of the normal administration of justice or the surveillance of 
political and administrative bodies, both civil and military. He even 
went to the length of personally devoting several days a week to the 
administration of justice, amongst other things initiating measures to 
promote public safety and above all to suppress banditry and highway 
robbery. The energy and drive displayed by ‘Abbas in this and other 
areas of public life led not only to the eradication of particular abuses 
which had crept in since the death of his great-grandfather, but also to 
an overall reform of Safavid politics as such. 

A clearer image of the ruler’s personality emerges when one con- 
siders his attitude towards things spiritual, intellectual and artistic, 
something which has already been alluded to in passing. He valued the 
company of intellectuals and scholars as well as that of dervishes, on 
whom, incidentally, he lavished considerable sums. At court he would 
organise discussions and debates with them on topics chosen from 
their sphere of interest. On occasions, moreover, committed leaders of 
the faith such as his Grand Vizier Khalifa Sultan succeeded in inciting 
him in his religious zeal to attempt to convert the non-Islamic 
minorities of the realm. Whereas the Christians emerged relatively 
unscathed because they were not pursued with any great rigour or 
stringency, the fate of the Jews, above all the sizeable Jewish com- 
munity in Isfahan, was much worse. All kinds of coercive measures 
and underhand practices were employed to convert them to Islam. 

Measures of this nature, however, seem only marginally to have 
affected the general climate of religious affairs under ‘Abbas II, reliable 
accounts indicating as they do that, in contrast to other Islamic 
countries, religious discussions between Christians and Muslims were 
not merely permitted in Persia during this period, but actually took 
place frequently. Although the Islamic faith undoubtedly formed the 
undisputed basis of national and public life, there is ample evidence for 
the existence of liberal attitudes and, apart from the exceptions such as 
those just mentioned, the tolerance extolled by European observers of 
the time of ‘Abbas I seems to have reigned during this period also. This 
can be seen, for example, from cases in which the shah intervened 
against Islamic judges who in legal disputes between Christians and 
Muslims had unfairly favoured the latter. 

The ruler's attitude towards the fine arts shows him in a particularly 
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sympathetic light. There was admittedly a long tradition of artistic 
inclination and aesthetic sensibility among the Safavids, but in ‘Abbas 
II, who was himself a practising artist, these qualities found quite 
outstanding expression. The painting of the time owes its charm not 
least to the traces of European and Indian influence detectable in it. 
These are the result not only of the increasing number of pictures 
which found their way to Persia from Europe and India but also of 
personal contacts between Persian artists and European and Indian 
masters. “Abbas II is himself the best example of this trend. After 
gaining experience of skilled craft-work in his early youth, he later 
received lessons in painting too, from European as well as Persian 
teachers. 

The artistic interests of the ruler also extended to architecture and 
lengthy accounts of the buildings he erected in Isfahan are to be found 
in the sources. Apart from preservation and reconstruction work, how- 
ever, no mention is made of the building of mosques, to which his 
great-grandfather owed his immortal renown as an architect. All the 
more significant and numerous, on the other hand, are his achieve- 
ments in the field of secular architecture, such as caravansarais, bridges 
and palaces. Much that owed its inspiration to him has subsequently 
been destroyed, but to this day monuments have been preserved in the 
architecture of Isfahan which testify to his exquisite taste, such as, for 
instance, the most charming bridge Pul-i Khājū over the Zayandarüd 
and above all the garden palace Chihil Sutün, which in its combination 
of architecture and painting gives some impression of the radiance that 
adorned the royal household and the festivities of the shah. 


SAFI II (SULAIMAN) 


With the death of ‘Abbas II, who for all his faults was a just and 
magnanimous — if not a liberal — monarch, Persia came once and for all 
to the end of a long period of peace and prosperity. Problems began to 
arise even on the question of the succession, for which the late shah 
had made no provision. Was the eldest son, the approximately nineteen- 
year-old Safi Mirza to succeed his father in accordance with the estab- 
lished custom of the Safavids, even though he had not been on particu- 
larly good terms with 'Abbas? Or would the throne fall to his favourite 
son Hamza Mirza, a mere seven-year-old? Despite initial support 
for Hamza Mirza’s claim on the part of the Grand Vizier Mirza 
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Muhammad Mahdi, the leading figures of the realm, assembled where 
‘Abbas had died, decided in favour of the older prince’s succession, 
merely on the basis of representations made to them by his personal 
tutor and confidant, the eunuch Mirza Āgā Mubarak. Subsequently 
he ascended the throne on 1 November 1666 with the title Saf? II.! 

The new shah, the son of a Circassian slave called Nakihat Khanum, 
had been raised, according to what by now had become the firmly 
established custom, in the wives’ quarters, that is in the sole company 
of the ladies of the harem and eunuchs, without the slightest prep- 
aration for the throne. He lacked not only experience and observation 
of the practice of government but also those excellent human qualities 
his father had possessed, although he shared with the latter such vices 
as excessive drinking, cruelty, principally when under the influence of 
alcohol, and a tendency towards immoderate sexual indulgence. To a 
fondness for pomp and circumstance, evinced also by his father, came 
in addition an inordinate extravagance, at least in the early part of his 
reign. Later on, admittedly, he was to swing to the opposite extreme 
of avarice and covetousness, two qualities that remained with him 
until the end of his days. Engelbert Kaempfer, a German doctor, who 
lived in Isfahan in the years 1683-4, left behind an excellent account 
of the Safavid capital and of the administration of the court and coun- 
try, including also a character sketch of the shah.2 Alongside his more 
familiar faults and vices are listed irascibility, indolence and supersti- 
tion, but a few good qualities also find mention: occasional acts of 
justice and clemency, piety, an unusual love of peace and winning 
social manners. Kaempfer testifies not only to the shah’s kindhearted- 
ness but also to his popularity with his subjects. 

The very beginnings of Safi II's rule in Iran were anything but 
encouraging. The news from Mazandaran of his father’s death and his 
own appointment to the succession had found him, just like his grand- 
father before him, in a state of total unpreparedness. Never before 
having set foot outside the harem, he was seized with panic and 
responded to the invitation to appear in the throne room for his corona- 
tion only after a considerable show of reluctance, because he assumed 
that he was being lured there simply to be murdered or blinded. 
Shortly after he came to the throne, prices soared in the capital and 


1 This and the second coronation are discussed in detail by Chardin, Le couronnement de Solei- 
maan Troisième [sic], roy de Perse (Paris, 1671), an account also included in his Voyages 1x and x. 
2 Kaempfer, pp. 47—61. 
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there were outbreaks of famine and disease in the country. The prov- 
ince of Shirvàn suffered a violent earthquake and in the following year 
the Caspian provinces had to endure the predatory raids of Stenka 
Razin's Cossacks, whom the Persian forces were unable to subdue. 
Since all was not well with the ruler's health either, presumably 
because of the dissolute life he led, one of the physicians who were 
striving in vain to cure him hit on the idea that all these misfortunes — 
not only the shah's sickliness but all the untoward occurrences in the 
land — must stem from a miscalculation of the horoscope determining 
the date of his accession to the throne. It did not take long to find a 
court astrologer who confirmed this assumption, and the leading 
figures of the realm together with the shah duly concluded that the 
remedy to the situation lay in repeating the ceremony of accession.! 
A new horoscope indicated zo March 1668, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, as the most propitious time. The second coronation, which 
was again observed in every ceremonial detail, was supposed to 
betoken a completely fresh start. Thus, on this occasion, the shah 
ascended the throne under a new name also, that of Shah Sulaimàn, by 
which he is known in history.? 

However, neither the renewed accession to the throne nor the adop- 
tion of a new name by the sovereign made for an improvement in the 
fortunes of the Safavid kingdom. The ruler was simply not a man of 
substance. The qualities he had lacked previously — energy, courage, 
decisiveness, discipline, initiative and an eye for the national interest — 
all these he subsequently proved incapable of acquiring. His fundamen- 
tal indifference towards the tasks of government was reinforced, as 
before, by his fondness for alcohol and women. As the years went by, 
the respective grand viziers — initially Mirza Muhammad Mahdi, who 
had served under ‘Abbas II, then after the latter's death (¢.1673) the 
Kurd Shaikh ‘Ali Zangana until 1690, and finally Mirza Muhammad 
Tahir Vahid Qazvini — were granted less and less frequently the morn- 
ing audience with the shah which previously had been the custom. 
More and more he made the harem the focal point of his existence, and 
whilst there he was inaccessible even to his grand vizier. Thus it 


1 On occasions one reads (cf. Stchoukine, Manuscrits Safavis, p. 32) that instead of Safi II a self- 
appointed “usurper” ascended the throne at this time so that he could be the victim of the evil fate 
ordained in the stars. This is possibly connected with ancient eastern ideas: cf. K. Hecker, Die 
Institution des Ersatz kónigs im alten Zweistromland, probationary lecture in Freiburg, 9 Dec. 1970. 

2 Occasionally he is entitled Sulaiman I, to distinguish him from the ephemeral Sulaimān Il, 
who ruled in Mashhad in 1163/1749—50: see Lockhart, The Fall, p. 510; below, p. 329. 
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happened that, even when important decisions had to be made, the 
grand vizier was often left entirely to his own devices or, alterna- 
tively, the shah would discuss affairs of state with his wives and 
eunuchs and communicate through a servant of the harem any decision 
arrived at in this manner. Indeed, the shah even set up a privy council 
in the harem, to which the most important eunuchs belonged, a kind of 
private administration which effectively deprived the real organs of 
government, i.e. the council of State (divas) and the court assembly 
(majlis) as well as the grand vizier, of their functions. In practice state 
dignitaries were reduced to the level of mere executive organs of this 
privy council. Even when the shah condescended to participate in 
consultations outside the harem it was hardly ever possible to discuss 
in detail problems that had arisen, because he had neither the inclina- 
tion nor the patience necessary to familiarise himself with the facts of a 
complex situation; and the leading figures of the realm had learned 
from bitter experience not to be too energetic in their efforts to arouse 
his interest. Sovereignty resided in the harem, where eunuchs, 
princesses and concubines intrigued constantly. 

The shah’s indifference, bordering on apathy, with regard to ques- 
tions of political administration inevitably gave rise to grave abuses. In 
the absence of any effective control or sanction against oppression and 
exploitation, corruption was rife. In the circumstances, the practice of 
bestowing favours, widespread in Persia, rapidly led to bribery in 
public life. Sinister developments in the armed forces, of which there 
had been indications even under ‘Abbas II, now became widespread. 
Oblivious of their military duties, soldiers came to regard their pay as 
little more than a gratuity, in exchange for which no effort was 
required on their part. Some contingents, indeed, existed only on 


paper.! 


Shah Sulaiman ruled for twenty-eight years, until 1105/1694. To judge 
from the observations of European travellers, the royal household was 
maintained with a pomp and splendour no less lavish than that which 
characterised earlier Safavid rulers. One reads, for example, of excur- 
sions organised by the shah with his estimated eight hundred ladies of 
the harem. At the beginning of his reign these took place once or twice 
a week, bringing the activities of whole areas of the city to a standstill, 


! Minorsky, Tadkkirat al-Mulak, p. 55. 
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because all males, even boys and old men, were banned under penalty 
of death (qgur#q) from the streets through which the royal procession 
was due to pass.! The discrepancy between this outer veneer and the 
tawdry reality underneath becomes positively grotesque when one 
finds others, no doubt in all sincerity, reporting that the people revered 
this ruler and that life during his reign was not at all bad for them.? 
As a matter of fact, dissatisfaction with conditions in the country did 
not find expression in uprisings of any significance. How is one to 
explain this? Undoubtedly the Persian government's aggressive policy 
of centralisation since the reign of ‘Abbas I had in the meantime borne 
fruit. Quasi-autonomous provincial administrations had been system- 
atically eradicated. At the same time, those elements most likely to 
constitute a threat to the shah, especially the Qizilbash and their 
leaders, had been divested of power and ultimately suppressed. 
However, this is not of itself an adequate explanation. It is doubtless 
also significant that, according to Malcolm,? no events whatsoever 
of major importance occurred during the reign of Sulaiman. But 
what decisively influenced public verdict on the shah was probably 
the fact that he did not involve the country in war. His apathetic 
and nonchalant attitudes may well have been construed as a love of 
peace. In the judgement of the masses, reports of the dignified bearing 
and the external appearance of this blonde, blue-eyed man of great 
physical strength’ are likely to have outweighed any evidence of lack of 
initiative. 

It is true that in the sphere of foreign policy Sulaiman avoided doing 
anything that might lead him into difficulties. Although the Ottomans, 
owing to wars with Austria, Poland and Venice, would scarcely have 
been capable of action on any large scale in the eastern parts of their 
empire, he steadfastly refused to violate the peace treaty which his 
grandfather had made with the Porte in 1049/1639; this despite, for 
instance, repeated offers from Mesopotamia (1684, 1685) and from 
Basra (1690) to re-establish Persian suzerainty there. In addition, he 
allowed the Dutch East India Company to establish a base on the island 


1 Details in Kaempfer, pp. 179-85. 

2 Chardin, as cited in Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Mulak, p. 23. 

5 Quoted in Braun, Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ 1, p. 159. 

4 Braun, ibid., p. 156, refers to a miniature depicting Sulaiman in the Chester Beatty collection, 
which is reproduced in A Chronicle of the Carmelites 1, 405. The prohibition of illustrations of the 
shah referred to by Kaempfer, p. 48, cannot therefore have been as effective as Stchoukine, 
Manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas, p. 37, assumes. 
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of Kishm in the Persian Gulf. Similarly he shunned conflict with 
Russia when the Cossacks, in the course of their increasingly frequent 
incursions on the southern coast of the Caspian Sea after 1662, 
requested on more than one occasion that they might be placed under 
Persian suzerainty. 

The Uzbeks were able to make plundering raids on eastern Persia 
without fear of vigorous reprisals. Such raids, always undertaken when 
the Persians least expected them, were, however, relatively small-scale 
actions carried out by tribes of rapacious nomads not fully integrated 
into the sphere of influence of the khan. At all events they did not mar 
the good relations the shah enjoyed with successive rulers of Bukhara, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan and, after 1091/1680, the latter’s brother, Subhan 
Oulī Khān. In 1685 ambassadors were exchanged in an attempt to 
settle existing differences diplomatically. 

Another neighbouring people from the north, the Kalmucks, a 
Western Mongolian race from the Ust-Urt region between the Caspian 
and Aral Seas, had already attracted the attention of the government in 
Isfahan in the time of ‘Abbas II, at first because of an incursion into the 
province of Astarabad and later when a legation was sent to the Persian 
capital. The Kalmucks, clearly under the impression that Persia was 
militarily weak, made further attacks during Sulaiman's reign. From 
time to time they also sent ambassadors to the Persian court again. It is, 
however, unlikely that they were held in any great esteem there.! 

In contrast to earlier periods there were no difficulties of note with 
the Georgian lands. In Kakhetia the previously mentioned governor 
Shahnavaz had been succeeded in 1664 by his son Archil Khan and in 
1675, for a short period, by Herakleios I (Erekle), a grandson of the 
famous Theimuraz. All subsequent administrators were Persians. In 
Kartlia, on the other hand, a native dynasty, the Mukhranids, remained 
under Persian suzerainty. 

Because of the pomp and circumstance associated with the reception 
of foreign legations, detailed accounts of the diplomatic activity of the 
period are given both by Persian sources and by foreign travellers. 
European missions figure prominently, such as those from Sweden, 
Russia and France. Their object was usually the development of trade 
relations, Persian silk in particular being in great demand. 

On 29 July 1694 Shah Sulaiman died in Isfahan at the age of forty- 


1 Kaempfer, p. 206. 
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six. According to one version he suffered a stroke during a particularly 
heavy drinking bout.! According to another the cause of death was 
gout, which had already confined him to bed for two years. Other 
authorities see his death as the outcome of decades of debauchery.? 

The brief sketch of his reign we have just drawn contains ample 
evidence of his failure as a ruler. The picture of Sulaiman the human 
being is no less shameful. Two instances of his insulting behaviour 
towards his Grand Vizier Shaikh ‘Ali Zangāna will suffice to make the 
point. On one occasion, after forcing the grand vizier to imbibe 
intoxicating liquor, he spent hours revelling at the sight of his pathetic 
condition. On another occasion, after ordering the removal of the 
grand vizier’s beard, he had the barber’s hand chopped off because he 
had not done the job thoroughly enough. These and other still worse 
atrocities of which he was guilty are grotesquely incompatible with the 
"saint-like" and “unblemished” status to which he laid claim and 
which was attributed even to this shah by his subjects.? 

Sulaiman’s only redeeming feature might perhaps be his apprecia- 
tion of art, specifically painting and the work of miniaturists. He must 
be regarded as an outstanding connoisseur if, as is likely, it is true that 
as a patron he influenced directly or indirectly some of the most 
impressive works of the three greatest painters of the late rith/17th 
century, "Alī Quli Jabbadar, Muhammad Zaman and Mu‘in Musavvir. 
His promotion on the one hand of the traditional style found in Mu‘in 
Musavvir and, on the other hand, of the new tendencies inspired by 
Western painting which mark the work of ‘Alt Quli Jabbadar and 
Muhammad Zaman may well be evidence of an artistic taste that could, 
in more favourable circumstances, have led to the development of a 
new aesthetic sense. 


SULTAN HUSAIN 


Intrigues in the harem, which had played a decisive róle in so many of 
his political affairs, seem also to have determined the choice of Sulai- 
man’s successor. He himself had failed to nominate a crown prince. 
Instead, he is said to have advised the dignitaries gathered around his 


1 Gemelli-Carreri, Voyage du tour du monde 11 (Paris, 1719), 120, quoted in Schuster-Walser, Das 
Jafawidische Persien, p. 21. 

2 For the last two versions, from Krusifski and the Zubdat al-tavarikh respectively, see Braun, 
Das Erbe Schah ‘Abbas’ I, p. 157. 5 Kaempter, pp. 16f. 
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sick-bed during his last hours that if they were concerned to maintain 
peace and quiet they should make his elder son, the twenty-six-year old 
Sultan Husain Mirza his successor; if, on the other hand, they wished 
to strengthen royal power and expand the empire they should rather 
appoint the latter's twenty-three-year old brother, 'Abbas Mirza. The 
ruler passed away at an unforeseen moment when no-one was present. 
His death was discovered by his aunt, Princess Maryam Begum, whose 
sympathies lay wholly with Prince Husain. She informed the influential 
eunuchs and it is unlikely that she had any difficulty in winning their 
support for her favourite. 

His coronation on 14 Dhu'l-Hijja 1105/6 August 1694 meant the 
continuation of his father’s misrule, albeit in a somewhat different 
key. At the same time it was the prelude to the fall of the Safavid 
dynasty. Sultan Husain had, it is true, a reign of twenty-eight years 
before him, but not one, however, destined to bring happiness to the 
empire. He and his country, which for more than two centuries had 
withstood serious crises within and powerful enemies without, were 
to suffer a catastrophe at the hands of an opponent as unforeseen as 
he was basically insignificant, but whom the shah and his army were 
powerless to repulse. Before considering this, however, we need to 
discuss his character, his outlook on life and his conduct of govern- 
ment. 

Shah Sulaimān's statement concerning the choice of his successor, 
whether actually made or subsequently attributed to him, was well 
founded in the quite different personalities of his sons, the two eldest of 
a total of seven. Both had grown up in the seclusion of the harem and 
neither of them had received an education or preparation of any kind 
for the tasks which awaited a future monarch of Persia. Manliness, 
bellicosity, sobriety and adroitness were the main characteristics of 
Prince ‘Abbas. Sultan Husain was totally different: a placid, social 
personality, studious, abstemious and, even in his early years, pious to 
such a degree that he was given the nickname “Mulla Husain” by those 
around him. His indifference towards the governmental duties assigned 
to him — in this respect he was just like his father — found expression in 
another nickname he was given, Yakhshidir (“very well, which was 
his stock response whenever matters of government were expounded 
to him. 

In the good intentions with which he began his reign the new shah 
had the support of the Shaikh al-Islam Muhammad Bāgir Majlisī 
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(b. 1037/1627, d. 1111/1699), a famous theologian on whom Shah 
Sulaiman had already conferred office. Initially, it looked as though 
this man, who had girded on Husain's sword during the solemn inves- 
titure,! would prevent the young monarch from following in the evil 
ways of his predecessors. He was the driving force behind Husain's 
first decrees, which forbade abuses of the religious code that had 
become widespread, such as unbridled consumption of alcohol. On his 
initiative too the sūfīs were banished from the capital, members of the 
very order of which the shah himself was master but with whom he no 
longer felt any affinity. 

The influence exerted by Muhammad Bāgir and his theologians 
inevitably roused the jealousy of the people of the harem, the eunuchs 
and the princesses. Anxious not to lose power, they did their utmost to 
counteract any attempts to weaken their position; and not without 
success, as shown by the fate of the ban on alcohol just mentioned. 
Cunningly exploiting the concept of moral infallibility associated with 
the office of shah, a Shi'1 version of the maxim “the king can do no 
wrong", they successfully tempted Husain to indulge in wine drinking. 
Here again the Princess Maryam Begum, herself a hardened wine 
drinker, played a significant róle. 

Although at first sight these events appear to stem from a palace 
intrigue on the part of various pressure groups composed of court and 
state dignitaries, their real causes lie deeper. These will be dealt with in 
our concluding remarks, but at least some allusion to them is necessary 
at this point in the discussion. It will be recalled that Shah ‘Abbas I had 
not only destroyed the military might of the Qizilbash but also neutral- 
ised the more strongly religious elements of the group, the süfis proper 
— by that time the arms-bearing ghazis could probably no longer be 
regarded as actually identical with the practising members of the süf1 
order. ‘Abbas I had put the latter firmly in their place in 998/1589—90 
after a trial of strength to which they had challenged him. From then 
on he had suppressed their influence more and more, most effectively 
by a policy of ignoring them or treating them with contempt. After his 
death their standing suffered still further, especially when in the reign 
of Shah 'Abbas II a group of well-versed theologians appeared on the 


1 Lockhart, The Fall, p. 38, writes: “Sultan Husain refused to let the Spott gird him with the 
sword in the customary manner, and called upon the Shaikh al-Islam to do so instead.” Safi II 
(Sulaiman) had done the same at his coronation : Lambton, “Quis custodiet custodes?", SI vi 
(1956), 141£.; Braun, Das Erbe Schab ‘Abbas’ I, p. 50. 
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scene who were no longer prepared to recognise “the mystic vagaries of 
the earlier period”.! This group, the ‘ulama’, with the mujtahid at their 
head, advanced unassailable Shīī doctrines to refute the religious con- 
cepts of the sūfīs and resolutely strove, for their own part, to win power 
over the shah. In the case of Shah Sulaimān and, as will now be seen, 
Shah Sultan Husain, they succeeded. Of the ‘ulama, the group which 
thus greatly increased in strength, a prominent representative was 
Muhammad Baqir Majlisi. As his theological writings prove, he was 
a man of great erudition, but this in no way diminished his interest 
in secular power. Nor, certainly, did it counteract a religious intolerance 
on his part from which not only Christians and Jews but also Sunnis, 
the aforementioned sūfīs and even philosophers were made to suffer. 
The shah let him have his own way. Far from unifying the population of 
the country, this policy of intolerance, which was also pursued by 
Muhammad Bāgir's grandson and successor Mir Muhammad Husain, 
tended to sow dissension because it encouraged people to denounce one 
another. It was one of the factors that subsequently, in the hour of need, 
rendered religious commitment ineffective as a stimulus to popular 
resolve to defend the country. 

A truly paradoxical situation characterises the final phase of Safavid 
rule. A monarch, pious to the point of bigotry, submits to the demands 
of orthodox Shīī theologians, the adversaries of his ancestors who had 
won over the nation to Shi‘ism and preserved it in that belief. Of 
course these ancestors, especially Isma‘il, the founder of the state, had 
held radically different views of Shi‘ism from the theologians who now 
triumphed as power slipped from the hands of a weak and irresolute 
ruler. These did not use their power to the best advantage of the 
country, any more than did their rivals inside the harem, who with few 
exceptions were men of little ability. The decline in royal power, the 
indifference of the shah with regard to the affairs of state, his lack of 
initiative, energy and consistency ruled out all possibility of progress in 
the country, whether one considers trade and commerce, administra- 
tion or agriculture, the national finances or the army. Nor were suc- 
cesses in foreign policy to be achieved in the prevailing circumstances. 
Nevertheless, the institutions of state continued to function, even if 
ominous signs of ossification and torpor became noticeable, for 
example, in the military sphere. 


! See Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulak, p. 125. 
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Even cultural life continued on its way, in some fields with consider- 
able achievements. Examples of craftwork, such as ceramics, metal- 
work and textiles, testify to the uninterrupted activity at the monarch's 
court workshops. Their products nowadays enjoy immense popularity 
amongst collectors and museums throughout the world. Architecture, 
too, remained productive. The shah was reponsible for the improve- 
ment and extension of his palace buildings and the Madrasa-yi 
Chaharbagh, founded by his mother, is even one of the masterpieces of 
Safavid architecture. Contacts with Europe continued: we learn of 
legations from the courts of Louis XIV and Peter the Great in 1708, as 
well as a further legation from the Tsar in 1715. Persia herself sent 
diplomatic missions, for example to France. Although these exchanges 
were concerned primarily with specific problems of international trade, 
they were at the same time not without significance for the cultural and 
particularly the artistic development of the country. They brought 
aesthetic ideas from the West to Persia, European works of art such as 
paintings and even Western artists and craftsmen. Thus the already 
mentioned European influence on Persian art, especially painting, was 
enhanced. Clearly the shah himself did not stand in the way of this 
development, since he even agreed to pose for a Dutch portrait 
painter.! In this respect, at any rate, he had no religious scruples. 


The religious policy just referred to, which was designed to impose 
Shīī Islam as the sole confession in Persia, naturally created a good 
deal of bad blood because of the forcible conversion of Zoroastrians, 
Jews, Christians and relatively small groups of Shi't sectarians, but it 
had positively devastating consequences for the more or less closed 
Sunni sections of the population. If they lived near the borders, such 
communities reacted to the pressure of forcible conversion by develop- 
ing separatist tendencies. This occurred in the Afghan areas of the 
Safavid empire, and it was there in the region of Zamindavar and 
Qandahar that the storm gathered which was eventually to cause the 
downfall of the shah. 

The warlike tribe of the Ghalzai? had penetrated into these areas, 


1 Welch, Shah ‘Abbas and the Arts, pp. 120-37. Stchoukine, Manuscrits Safavis, pp. 38—41. See 
also Lockhart, The Fall, frontispiece. 

2 Often linked with the Khalaj: cf. R.N. Frye, ‘““Ghalzay (Ghaldji, Ghilzay)”,EP; Köprülü, 
“Halaç”, İs/. Ans., on the language of the Khalaj resident in Persia, Doerfer, “Das Chaladsch — 
eine archaische Türksprache", ZDMG cxvin (1968), 79—112, and “Das Chaladsch, eine neuent- 
deckte archaische Türksprache", ZDMG Suppl. x (1969), 719-25. 
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the population of which had been severely reduced during the reign of 
‘Abbas I with the resettlement of the Abdālīs in Herat. The Ghalzai 
policy of playing off the Persian governor of Qandahar against the 
Mughal governor in Kabul had so far helped them to overcome con- 
siderable difficulties. Inveterate Sunnis as they were, the Ghalzai now 
attempted to counter Persian religious pressures by treating with India. 
Initially they had no intention of rebelling against the Persians, 
towards whom, if anything, they were more favourably inclined than 
to the Mughals. But a sudden switch in policy occurred when, as a 
result of an attack by the Balūchīs which the commandant of Qandahar 
proved powerless to resist, Gurgin Khan (i.e. the former King Giorgi 
XI of Kartlia) was appointed governor-general in May 1704 and dis- 
patched together with his forces from Kirman to Qandahar. Brutal 
treatment at the hands of the Georgians now provoked a revolt 
amongst the Ghalzai. Gurgin Khan suppressed them, took prisoner 
their leader, the wealthy and influential Mir Vais, and sent him to 
Isfahan. Although Gurgin Khàn had warned that his prisoner was a 
dangerous man, Mir Vais managed to gain the favour of the shah and 
even to arouse his suspicion against the governor-general. A few years 
later he returned to Qandahar a free man and Gurgin Khan was unable 
to take any action against him. During his long stay in the capital he 
had gained a deep insight into the abuses of the government and 
central administration. 

In April 1709, when a large proportion of the Georgian troops had 
left on an expedition in the provinces, Mir Vais staged a carefully 
planned coup. Surprising the governor-general in a camp outside the 
fortress, he overpowered and defeated him together with his followers. 
Later, when the expeditionary force returned, it was unable to retrieve 
the situation. The man sent to quell the rebellion, Kai-Khusrau, prefect 
of Isfahan and a nephew of Gurgin Khan, proved unequal to the task. 
It took him more than a year and a half even to arrive on the scene 
although the forces at his disposal — Georgians and Qizilbash, who 
were joined in Herat by a group of the Abdali tribe, hereditary foes of 
the Ghalzai — were numerically strong. Despite initial successes, he 
was brought to a standstill outside the walls of Qandahar, and lack of 
reinforcements as well as the outbreak of an epidemic amongst his 
troops forced him to raise the siege at the end of October 1711. As he 
retreated the pursuing Ghalzai inflicted a crushing defeat which also 
cost him his life. The next commander to be entrusted with the recon- 
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quest of Qandahar, the gūrchī-bāshī Muhammad Zaman Khan 
Shaman, fell ill and died en route in Herat long before his forces could 
make contact with the enemy. 

Whether these failures helped to persuade the authorities in Isfahan 
that nothing could be achieved against the Ghalzai with forces of the 
quality hitherto dispatched, or whether the indifference of the shah had 
now spread to those members of the government who had so far 
retained an inclination for decisive action, Mir Vais suffered no further 
attacks from the central government in the years up to his death in 
1127/1715. He subjected the whole territory of Qandahar to his control 
and ruled it as an independent prince, if only under the modest title of 
vakīl (“administrator”). The plans sometimes attributed to him of 
marching on Isfahan, dethroning the shah and assuming sovereign 
command in Persia seem to have scarcely any foundation in fact and are 
probably embellishments of the truth in the light of subsequent devel- 
opments.! The starting point of these developments may be discerned 
in the policies initiated by Mir Vais, and he might even be regarded as a 
pioneer of Afghan independence, though not as its founder. Since his 
ambitions did not extend so far, that title is usually reserved for 
another tribal leader, Ahmad Shah Durrani, who does not come to full 
historical prominence until thirty years later. One reason for this may 
be that the latter's tribe has greater claims to be called Afghan than the 
Ghalzai, namely the Abdalis? of Herat, whom we have just encoun- 
tered as the hereditary foes of the Ghalzai and allies of the luckless 
Kai-Khusrau. The Abdalis, finding themselves in a plight similar to 
that of their adversaries in Qandahar, revolted against oppression and 
exploitation by representatives of the central government in Isfahan. 
The shah sent one force after another to suppress the uprising, but they 
all failed. Although the warlike spirit of the Afghans was a contribu- 
tory factor, the lack of training and discipline on the part of the troops 
sent and the incompetence and inadequate fighting experience of their 
leaders was of greater account, as ample evidence from both Persian 
and Western sources shows. 

In the face of such catastrophic information from the east of the 


1 Lockhart, The Fall, p. 92, and appendix VI, especially p. 543. 

2 Boldly speculative attempts are sometimes made to link the Abdali tribe with the Hephthal- 
ites of the 5th and Gth centuries A.D.. Later the Abdālīs acquired the name Durrānī, by which they 
are still known today, after Durr al-durrdn, an epithet attached to his name by the above 
mentioned Ahmad Shah. See Lockhart, “Abdali”; M.E. Yapp, "Durrānī". 
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country — to which may be added the news of the occupation of 
Bahrain and other islands of the Persian Gulf by Sultan b. Saif II, the 
imam of ‘Uman - Princess Maryam Begum, who still had a certain 
influence over the shah, tried to stimulate him to a more effective 
course of action. As a result he transferred his court in the winter of 
1129—30/1717—18 to Qazvin, hoping that he might be able to raise 
more efficient fighting troops in the north-west. During the three years 
he spent there, however, not a single successful expedition was made 
against the Abdalis or the Ghalzai. Opportunities for effective inter- 
vention doubtless arose; it was merely a question of choosing the right 
moment. But in practice Sultan Husain and his advisers allowed 
events in the east to take their course. During the turbulent period 
associated with the Abdali uprising, which spread from Herat to 
Mashhad, events of vital interest to the shah were occurring, as it were, 
behind the scenes. For the brother and successor of the vakil, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, intended in spite of all the opposition the idea aroused 
amongst his fellow tribesmen to announce his submission to Sultan 
Husain. The intention proved fatal. In 1129/1717 it prompted Mir 
Mahmid, a son of his late brother, to murder him and seize power. 
It seems that nobody at the Persian court was even aware of the 
opportunity that an arrangement with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz might have 
offered. Similarly the Persians made little attempt to exploit the oppor- 
tunities arising from the internal power struggles of the Abdali leaders 
and failed to profit from the conflicts between the Abdalis and the 
Ghalzai which soon developed. When Mir Mahmūd sent the shah the 
head of the Abdali leader Asad-Allah who had fallen in battle 
(1132/1719-20), the most obvious interpretation of the gesture — that 
it was a disarming ploy — never even occurred to him. Choosing 
instead to see it as a manifestation of loyalty, he appointed Mir 
Mahmüd governor-general with the title Husain Quli Khan and sent 
him a royal robe of honour. 


The death-blow to the Safavid kingdom did eventually come from the 
east, but it was impossible to foresee that it would happen as it did. 
Nor, initially, did the government locate the principal danger in that 
direction. Given the incursions from Russia mentioned earlier, Peter 
the Great's interest in Persia should have given cause for alarm, and a 
Russian attack on the south-west coast of the Caspian Sea was in fact to 
occur in the summer of 1134/1722. By that time, however, Safavid 
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might was in any case at the last gasp, and the Russians achieved little 
mote than the capture of Darband.! 

There was unrest amongst the Lezgians, a Sunni people in the north- 
west of the country, even though one of their number was Grand Vizier. 
The Shirvanis, also Sunni, were led by the intolerance of their Persian 
governors to appeal for aid to the Porte. This may have contributed to 
Durri Efendi's being sent to Persia as ambassador, a move by which 
Istanbul probably hoped to gain a clearer picture of Persian affairs. In 
1719 the Lezgians became involved in armed conflict, first with the 
Shirvanis, then with the Georgians under Vakhtang VI of Tiflis. The 
latter was just preparing to deal a final, crushing blow to the Lezgians 
when the government intervened to prevent him. Although the Lez- 
gians were saved the future loyalty of the Georgian prince was forfeited. 
Rebellious Kurds occupied Hamadan and penetrated almost to the 
outskirts of Isfahan. In Khüzistan rivalry for the office of viceroy 
(vali) led to unrest among the Musha'sha'. Balüchi tribes made plunder- 
ing raids on Bam and Kirmān. 

Since the government could not possibly contemplate dealing with all 
these potential threats simultaneously it chose to concentrate on what in 
its view was the most dangerous: the Arabs on the Persian Gulf and 
the imam of 'Umān, who in occupying the Gulf islands had 
of course already encroached on Persian territory. The Grand Vizier 
(i‘timad al-daula) Fath ‘Ali Khan Daghistani entrusted the task to his 
nephew, Lutf ‘Ali Khan, the governor of Fars, who assembled a force of 
9,000 men which he intended to transport to “‘Um4n in Portuguese ships. 
But the project was not destined to reach fruition. 

It seemed as if the government's attention was diverted from 
Qandahar as a result of this plan. There the young Mahmüd — he was 
only eighteen years old when he seized power — was gaining the 
respect of his fellow tribesmen through his warlike bearing and his 
cunning. It suited his plans that the death of Aurangzib in 1118/1707 
had provoked a crisis in the Mughal empire, which meant that he was 
safe from surprise attacks on that flank. At the end of 1719 he gained 
an unqualified success when he advanced on Kirman with 11,000 men. 
The startled governor took flight and the Ghalzai were able to occupy 
the city without difficulty. Soon, however, they were forced to march 
back to Oandahār because Mahmüd's position there was threatened. 


! Lockhart, The Fall, pp. 176-89. 
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The sudden attack on Kirman must have caused Fath ‘Ali Khan to 
change his mind. At all events he endeavoured to divert the govern- 
ment's interest from the Persian Gulf and to concentrate it instead on 
Qandahar. He urged that all the armed forces should be marched there, 
the shah himself and the government taking part in the campaign in 
order to lend the desired weight to the operation for the benefit of 
external observers. The assembled court did in fact set off for the east at 
the end of 1132/beginning of October 1720, but it advanced no further 
than Tehran. 

The grand vizier's standing at court was problematical, partly as he 
was a Lezgian and not a Persian proper, but above all because of his 
Sunni beliefs which were considered unthinkable by those dignitaries 
still capable of reasoning in the old Safavid-Shi'i categories. Moreover, 
he could not rely on the shah, apathetic, irresolute and inconsistent as he 
was. In these circumstances every member of the government and court 
strove to realise his own particular aims — or at least each pressure group 
did — and to thwart the opposing plans of others. In this way the 
proposed Qandahar campaign had met with violent opposition. The 
chief opponents of the grand vizier were the mul/la-bashi, Muhammad 
Husain, and the royal physician (fa&iz-basbi), Rahim Khan, in this case 
because of the increased power and prestige a successful campaign might 
bring him. With the help of a forged letter to a Kurdish tribal chief they 
made accusations of high treason against him to the shah. Fath ‘Ali Khan 
was alleged to be part of a Sunni conspiracy to depose the monarch and 
assume power himself. Without investigating the charge, Sultan Husain 
relieved him of his office and had him blinded and imprisoned. Lutf ‘Ali 
Khan was likewise accused of complicity in the plot, enticed from Shiraz 
to Isfahan and there thrown into prison. 

Any continuation of the march to Qandahàr was now out of the 
question. The court turned back to Isfahan, where it arrived at the end of 
April 1721. Those of Lutf ‘Ali Khān's troops who had not already 
dispersed, now the only remaining operational force of the shah, were 
dispatched under a different command against the Afghans. As a result 
of various conflicts on the way, however, they were almost totally wiped 
out long before their destination was reached. Although by no means all 
authors agree in their judgment of Fath ‘Ali Khan Dāghistāni,! it is 
certain that in eliminating him and his nephew the shah had removed 


! For the varying views, see jbid., p. 106; Muhammad Hashim, Rustam al-tavarikh, ed. 
M. Mushiri (Tehran, 1348), p. 91 and n. r. 
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the two strongest pillars of the now shaky edifice of his power. The 
accounts of the Turkish ambassador Durri Efendi, who left Persia at this 
time, confirm precisely what his Russian counterpart Volynsky had 
reported to the Tsar two years earlier, namely that Safavid rule was on 
the point of collapse because of a lack of talented personalities in the 
government. 

As a result of the fall of their tribesman Fath ‘Ali Khan, unrest 
among the Lezgians increased. Together with fellow-Sunnis from 
Shirvan and other Transcaucasian areas they besieged and conquered 
the capital of Shirvan, Shamakhi, taking terrible revenge for earlier 
Shīī oppression and placing themselves and the city under the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan of Turkey. In the meantime the government had 
also lost its influence in the south and south-west of Iran, and chaos 
had supervened. 


The Safavid empire was in flames, but it still enjoyed a respite which 
might have saved it from utter ruin — a respite, however, of which no 
advantage was taken. Immediately after his return from Tehran, Sultan 
Husain repaired to his favourite castle of Farahabad on the other side 
of the Zayandarüd and occupied himself with its further development, 
seemingly oblivious of the reasons for the campaign that he had 
intended to pursue only shortly before. Only when news arrived that 
Mahmūd was again about to enter Kirmān did the government in 
Isfahan begin to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. 

The Ghalzai had indeed arrived outside the city on 22 October 1721, 
but after suffering heavy casualties during an unsuccessful attack on the 
citadel Mahmüd decided to forgo a renewed attempt, probably because 
of the risk of further losses, and marched on. A similar situation 
occurred in Yazd, where after an unsuccessful blockade Mahmud 
raised the siege in exchange for the payment of a high tribute and 
continued his march in the direction of Isfahan. Authorities there must 
by this time have realised that Mahmūd was out to clinch matters, if 
reports are true that en route he was twice interrupted by messengers 
of the shah who were to offer financial inducements to halt his advance. 
Mahmid rejected such offers, rightly inferring that Sultan Husain’s 
preparations for defence could not be very strong. 

In Sagzi, twenty-five miles east of Isfahan, he received intelligence 
of a Persian force advancing against him. He then continued his march 
only as far as the village of Muhammadabad where he divided his 
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troops, positioning them on three hills where they had an uninterrupted 
view over a plain stretching some 4,000 yards or more to the next 
village, Gulnābād. The Ghalzai forces were not all that strong: probably 
10,000 men, to which must be added the support troops of the Hazaras 
and Balūchīs. Although details of the numerical strength of the two sides 
vary considerably in the sources, it is in all unlikely that Mahmüd had 
more than 18,000 combatants at his disposal, and allowance must be 
made for the losses he had so far incurred: the abortive assault on the 
citadel of Kirmān alone had cost him 1,500 men.! 

On 7 March 1722 the Persian forces arrived on the battlefield. Their 
army Of 42,000 men was superior, numerically and in various other 
respects, to that of the Afghans. Although it contained a fairly large 
proportion of hastily assembled volunteers who were inadequately 
trained and armed, there were also experienced fighting troops such as 
the corps of royal squires (qullar), which included a four-hundred- 
strong guards unit under the command of the experienced Georgian 
general Rustam Khan; a 12,000 strong corps of Arab cavalry com- 
manded by the vali of "Arabistān, who is said to have been called 
Sayyid ‘Abd-Allah; two Lorian contingents of mounted tribal warriors, 
one under the command of ‘Ali Mardan Khān Faili, the other under 
‘Alt Riza Khan from Kühgilüya; and a detachment of artillery with 
twenty-four guns commanded by a Persian with the assistance of an 
experienced French master-gunner. 

When battle commenced the following afternoon, the Persians 
gained initial successes that very nearly reduced Mahmid to a state of 
panic. It soon became apparent, however, that there was a total lack of 
coordination on the Persian side. There was no unified supreme com- 
mand, responsibility being shared by two men who were, what is 
more, sworn enemies. They were the new Grand Vizier (i'timād 
al-daula) Muhammad Quli Khan Shāmlū and the vali of 'Arabistan. 
The latter owed his position to the special favour of the shah whilst the 
Grand Vizier, as a former general of the guards (gūrchī-bāshī), was 
expected to possess military ability — a totally unwarranted assump- 
tion. The Persians’ main asset, their heavy artillery, was scarcely of any 
account because the Afghans succeeded in eliminating it early in the 
battle. Whereas the absence of a clear hierarchy of command proved 


! For a survey of the different figures for the strength of the two sides found in the sources, see 
Lockhart, The Fall, p. 136. 
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fatal to the Persians, the superior coordination of their own forces 
enabled the Afghans to make the best of a bad job even in awkward 
situations. By the end of the day the Persian forces had collapsed and 
were retreating in undisciplined fashion into Isfahan. Their losses are 
estimated at 5,000 men, whereas the Afghans are said to have lost only 
a tenth of that number. Only fear of an ambush prevented the Afghans 
from pursuing the defeated Persians into the city. 

It seems that Mahmid did not immediately realise the full extent of 
the Persian defeat and the demoralisation it entailed. The fact that he 
had neglected to take the citadels of both Kirman and Yazd during the 
course of his advance may well suggest that a military engagement 
with the shah was his major aim, but it does not necessarily imply that 
he had in mind the destruction of Safavid rule from the very outset of 
his campaign. At any rate, the victory does not appear to have deprived 
him of the capacity for making a realistic assessment of the possibilities 
open to him. It is difficult otherwise to explain why he let three days go 
by before resuming his march on Isfahan, now only nineteen miles 
away. On reaching the area south of the Zayandarüd, he came upon 
Sultan Husain’s favourite castle of Farahabad. In spite of the existence 
of defence works, he was able to take it without a fight and set up his 
headquarters there. The Armenian suburb Julfā was then plundered 
and a tribute ruthlessly exacted from the inhabitants, to whom — rather 
than to Persian soldiers — it owed its defence. These actions suggest 
that the Afghan troops were still very much aware of the fact that they 
might suddenly have to retreat. Mahmüd no doubt saw clearly that the 
victory of Gulnabad had been won to a large extent thanks to a combi- 
nation of favourable circumstances; nor is he likely to have forgotten 
that at one moment during the battle he had been close to accepting 
defeat and retreating. Finally, he must have realised that in spite of the 
defeat the shah’s military resources were as yet by no means exhausted. 

One thing, for the moment at least, that the Ghalzai leader could not 
be expected to know was the absurd state of affairs that the shah, 
whenever a decision was required of him, was more or less guaranteed 
to choose the alternative least favourable or even fatal to his cause. 
Despite repeated disasters, he remained stubbornly faithful to those 
counsellors whose advice had constantly proved detrimental, especially 
the mulla-bashi, Mir Muhammad Husain, grandson and successor of 
the famous theologian Muhammad Bāgir Majlisī, and the royal physi- 
cian, Rahim Khan. Each of these men had, as we have seen, acted as 
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evil genius to the ruler at an earlier stage. They were now joined by the 
vali of ‘Arabistan, for whom the shah had a particularly high regard 
despite his failure in the battle of Gulnabad. He persisted in his opinion 
when rumours too loud to ignore indicated that the governor was 
conspiring with the enemy and even when incontrovertible evidence of 
the fact came to light. 

First in a whole series of fatal mistakes made by the shah was his 
decision to remain in Isfahan instead of mobilising fresh troops in 
other parts of the country to combat the Afghans. His peace proposal, 
which probably reached the Afghans as they were advancing on the 
capital, may more than anything else have given the game away and 
confirmed them in their intentions. On two occasions he then rejected 
Mahmid’s offers of negotiation, one at the beginning of April, the 
other at the beginning of August 1722. He imposed a general ban on 
leaving the city and failed to evacuate the civilian population when it 
would still have been feasible. He successively dismissed the two royal 
princes Mahmud Mirza and Saft Mirza from the position of crown 
prince and from their military functions, merely because of acts of 
intervention on their part of which his advisers disapproved.! In 
addition, he dispatched to Kāshān and Qazvin the unreliable Prince 
Tahmasp, who, instead of raising a relief force and returning with it to 
the sorely pressed capital as he had been commanded, engaged in 
dissolute pleasures. Finally, he even dismissed Ahmad Agha, the 
capable general of the royal squires (gullar-āgāsī), because in the heat 
of the moment his troops had taken revenge on some of the vali’s Arab 
cavalrymen who had left them in the lurch during a sortie. 

At the beginning of April Mahmüd succeeded in capturing a bridge 
in the 'Abbasabad quarter and establishing a bridgehead. A little later 
he was able to link up with contingents based in the east and north, 
thus making it impossible to either leave or enter the city without risk. 
Given its size — Kaempfer set its circumference at 57 miles? — the 
Afghan troops were unable to encircle the city completely, but Mah- 
mud did establish powerful strong points, between which units of 
cavalry constantly patrolled. 

In the circumstances, living conditions in the city became increas- 
ingly difficult. Supplies of food ceased, and to prevent their being 


! Ibid., p. 147, for a more discriminating account than that given earlier by Lockhart in his 
Nadir Shah, p. 8. 2 Quoted in Lockhart, The Fall, p. 477. 
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resumed in future Mahmüd ordered all crops in the area to be 
destroyed. The shah made every effort to obtain relief. The most impor- 
tant fighting force, the Georgians, who could probably have dealt with 
the Afghans on their own, had to be ruled out when Vakhtang VI 
refused to come to the shah's aid because he had not yet forgotten the 
latter's intervention on behalf of the Lezgians. Other contingents such 
as the Bakhtiyār under Qasim Khan, the Lurs of ‘Ali Mardan Khan 
or the 10,000 strong force advancing under the command of Malik 
Mahmid Sistani, the governor of Tün and Tabas, were either repulsed 
by the Afghans or ultimately had second thoughts, in part convinced 
by Mahmüd of the pointlessness of their enterprise. 

From mid-June onwards there was famine in Isfahan. All attempts 
to depose the shah or to persuade him to abdicate were of no avail. At 
the end of August, when the famine was at its height and more and 
more people were dying of starvation and disease, despair spread 
throughout the city. Cannibalism was rife, the dead could no longer be 
buried and thousands lost their lives in hopeless attempts to escape. In 
the end the coffers of both government and crown were empty and 
troops could only be paid out of funds loaned to the shah against the 
security of the crown jewels by the Dutch and, to a lesser extent, the 
British East India Companies. 

By the beginning of October even the shah was convinced that 
further resistance was pointless, and he capitulated to Mahmüd. The 
latter was not, however, prepared to receive him before 23 October 
1722. The meeting took place in the morning of that day in the castle 
of Farahabad. The shah announced his abdication and the transfer of 
power to Mahmūd, as a gesture of confirmation taking from his head 
the bejewelled tuft of heron's feathers (7772), the symbol of monarchy, 
and affixing it to Mahmüd's turban with his own hands. Two days later 
Mahmūd entered Isfahan in solemn triumph. Sultan Husain rode at his 
left hand and, on arrival in the audience chamber of the royal palace, 
was obliged to acknowledge Mahmid as his successor once more, this 
time before the assembled military dignitaries, the viziers and the 
nobles of the realm. 


THE LAST SAFAVIDS 


Ghalzai supremacy was to represent only a brief interlude in the his- 
tory of Persia, coming to an end as early as 1730 with the fall of Ashraf, 
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Mahmūd's cousin and successor. Apart from the liquidation of the 
already tottering Safavid dynasty, it was scarcely of any significance. 
The Afghans were able neither to counteract Russian and Turkish 
incursions into Iranian territory nor to eradicate hotbeds of unrest in 
various parts of the country, whether these emerged before or after the 
fall of the Safavid empire. Least of all did they manage to restore the 
unity of Persia. They even proved incapable of reviving life in the 
sorely tried capital in which they now resided.! 

The seventy-five years leading up to the end of the rzth/18th century 
have been not inaccurately described by Perry as a morass of anarchy? 
in which three periods, those of the Afshars, the Zands and the early 
Qajars, stand out like islands. During each a strong and relatively 
sensible government was headed by a figure of significance: Nadir 
Shah, Karim Khan Zand and Agha Muhammad respectively. The 
extent to which the traditions of the Safavids were taken over, pre- 
served, adapted, diminished or enlarged by these rulers before they 
passed to the Qajars and were finally handed down, via the 19th cen- 
tury, to the modern age, is a problem for the cultural historian. Within 
the narrower framework of Safavid history, our task 1s to investigate 
attempts to continue or resurrect the Safavid empire that were made 
either by members of the dynasty or with their assistance. 

When the central government in Isfahan came to an end the Safavids 
were by no means totally eliminated. On the contrary, individual repre- 
sentatives of the dynasty were still to play a certain part in the political 
life of the country. Strictly speaking, there were Safavid puppet rulers 
and periods of partial Safavid rule until as late as 1187/1773, the year in 
which Ismā'īl III, last of the Safavid rois fainéants, died; and the efforts 
of genuine Safavid princes or impostors to gain power in various parts 
of Persia were of considerable significance. 

No share in subsequent historical developments was granted to Sul- 
tan Husain, nor is it likely that he sought any. During his lifetime, 
Mahmūd ensured that he was well treated although, like all Safavid 
princes resident in Isfahan, he was imprisoned. He remained in prison 


1 The Persian forces are said to have lost 20,000 men in the course of the siege, and civilian 
losses are put at 80,000. If the population was really 650,000 at the end of the Safavid period, an 
enormous migration must have occurred as 4 result of the siege and the capture of the city by the 
Afghans. A census of 1882 lists only 73,654 inhabitants, and an estimate made by Schindler in 
1893 gives 82,000. Even the rise in population in the last few decades has not yet caught up with 
the Safavid figure: see Lambton, “Isfahan”, EP; Lockhart, The Fall, pp. 169, 4766. 

2 Perry, “The last Safavids”, p. 59. 
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until 1139/1726, when he was beheaded on the orders of Ashraf as a 
result of an insulting letter the latter had received from the Ottoman 
general Ahmed Pasha, then operating in Persia. He called Ashraf a 
usurper and informed him that he considered it his duty to reinstate the 
legitimate ruler of Iran whom the Afghans had deposed. Only a year 
before, probably in a fit of persecution mania, Mahmid Shah had killed 
the majority of the princes imprisoned with Sultan Husain, some of 
them with his own hands.! 

For wide sections of the population in Iran the collapse of the 
Safavid empire that occurred when Šultān Husain relinquished the 
throne and power was assumed by Mahmūd was a catastrophe greater 
than anything they could possibly have imagined. The result was an 
almost universal willingness to accept without question any sign of the 
continued existence of the dynasty or its possible revival — an ideal 
situation for pretenders! One source? lists eighteen of them in the 
Afghan period alone, and no less than twelve more are mentioned by 
chroniclers of the reigns of Nadir Shah and his immediate successors. 
A number of these claimants found support in widely differing areas of 
the country and managed to occupy or conquer cities and strongholds. 
Not infrequently they were able to defeat strong regular troops, 
including even Ottoman invasion forces. Sooner or later, however, 
they failed because their supporters proved inadequate in numbers or 
lacked perseverance when really put to the test. 

The claims of these pretenders to be Safavid princes — no fewer than 
three Safi Mirzas and three Isma‘il Mirzas emerged — were at best 
dubious and as a rule totally without foundation. Yet genuine princes 
of the fallen dynasty did exist, as well as others whose claims, whilst 
doubtful, could not simply be rejected out of hand. As we have already 
seen, Tahmasp Mirza (b. 1704), appointed crown prince by Sultan 
Husain, succeeded in breaking through the Afghan lines during the 
siege of Isfahan and managed to reach Qazvin. There, as early as 30 
Muharram 1135/10 November 1722, he had himself proclaimed shah, 
had the style of Shah Tahmāsp II included in official prayers and on 
the coinage, and issued decrees (argam) in all parts of the country, 
announcing his accession to the throne. Although his was only a nominal 


t Lockhart, The Full, table following p. 472, names fifteen, although sometimes the numbers 
given are considerably higher. 
2 Muhammad 'Ali Hazīn ļīlānī, cited in Perry, "The last Safavids", p. Go. 
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rule, he reigned in fact for a good ten years.! In addition to Tahmāsp, 
another prince, Mirza Sayyid Ahmad, son of Shah Sulaimān's eldest 
daughter,? had managed to escape. In 1139/1726 he rose to the level of 
ruler in Kirmān and proved to be a serious opponent in combats with 
the forces of both Tahmāsp II and the Afghans. He did indeed consti- 
tute a greater threat to the Afghans than Tahmāsp, and accordingly 
received more attention from them. Eventually he was defeated and 
brought as a prisoner to the Afghan chieftain, who had him executed in 
1140/1728. 

In foreign affairs, the greatest threat to Persia after the abdication of 
Sultan Husain came from Russian and Ottoman designs on territory in 
the Caspian provinces and the north-west of the country respectively. 
Russian troops were already present in Darband and other places on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. The Ottomans, for their part, were not 
slow to act. Sending a declaration of war in 1135/1723, they marched 
troops into Georgia and — via Kirmānshāh and Hamadān — into Persia 
itself. The policy of Tahmāsp II, who had been forced to withdraw 
from Qazvin to Tabriz by the Afghans, from there to Ardabil by the 
Turks and ultimately via Ray to Mazandaran, again by the Turks, was 
dictated by the notion that his position at home would be consolidated 
if only the Russians and Ottomans could be induced to recognise him 
as the legitimate ruler of Persia. With this in mind he had sent negotia- 
tors to Istanbul and St Petersburg. As a result the Porte changed its 
view in his favour, but in a treaty for the division of western Persia, 
concluded by the Sultan and the Tsar for 2 Shawwal 1136/24 June 
1724, the two powers merely expressed a desire to help the shah to 
achieve “his legitimate rights". Moreover, he was to restrict himself to 
the territory in the west of the country, defined by the places Ardabil, 
Sultaniyya and Qazvin. 

Tahmāsp Us first vakil al-daula was Fath ‘Ali Khan Qajar. He was 
followed by Nadr Quli Beg Afshar, a particularly capable military 
commander who successfully fought the Afghans and the Turks on his 
behalf and subjugated Āzarbāījān, Georgia and most of Armenia. In 
other respects, too, he did everything to gain the shah’s favour. In 
1138/1726 he had conferred upon him the title Tahmasp Quli (“servant 
of Tahmasp") and by driving out the Afghan Ashraf he even made it 


! For official documents he issued, see Fragner, “‘Ardabil zwischen Sultan und Schah". 
? Probably identical with the prince of the same name who is listed as a grandson of the 
princess in Lockhart’s table referred to in p. 326, n. 1, above. 
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possible for the shah to return to Isfahan. It became increasingly clear, 
however, that the weak and unreliable shah was incapable of being 
anything more than a puppet in the general's hands, and when he 
suffered a heavy defeat in a battle with the Turks the latter's patience 
came to an end. He exposed the shah publicly as a drunkard and 
dethroned him. 

He clearly still thought it advisable, however, to take account of 
popular sympathy for the Safavids, otherwise he would scarcely have 
nominated a new Safavid shah, the deposed monarch's eight-month- 
old son, who as ‘Abbas III was puppet king from 1144/1732 to 1148] 
1736. The general then deposed him as well and mounted the throne 
himself under the name Nadir Shah. Tahmasp II and ‘Abbas III were 
imprisoned and executed in 1740 at Sabzavar together with Isma'il, 
another son of Tahmasp. 

Although it is true that the Afshar tribe to which he belonged was 
one of the Qizilbash tribes which had contributed in large measure to 
the rise of the Safavids,! Nadir Shah’s general outlook by no means 
accorded with the Safavid conception of the state. Two things demon- 
strate this clearly: his religious policy, which involved a turning away 
from the Twelver Shia, and his decision to transfer the capital to 
Mashhad. Although this city lay in the middle of his Khurasanian 
homeland, the main reason for the transfer was more probably its 
central position within the extensive territory that Nadir Shah thought 
of as his empire, as is shown by his campaigns in Central Asia, Afghan- 
istan and India. His conception was, therefore, an imperial one that had 
nothing in common with the Safavids' idea of their realm, which was 
confined solely to Iranian lands. At any rate, Nàdir's outlook could be 
compared to that of Timür. It might be thought that the successes he 
enjoyed in realising this conception would have caused the glory of the 
Safavids to fade somewhat in the eyes of the Persian people. But the 
situation soon changed. When, after the murder of Nadir, the princes 
of his family were systematically eliminated, one of his grandsons, 
Shah Rukh by name (b. 1734), was spared. Now his mother was a 
daughter of Sultan Husain, and it was clearly the intention that a 
legitimate prince of Safavid descent should be available as puppet ruler 
in case renewed enthusiasm for the dynasty were to arise. At the time 
nobody could have foreseen that Shah Rukh would rule over the 


1 F. Sümer, "Avsarlar'a dä": idem, Safevi devletinin kuruluşu, pp. 98—100, 145ff., 188—92. 
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inheritance of Nadir Shah, or what still remained of it, from 1161/1748 
to 1210/1796, albeit with some interruptions. 

In the conflicts that followed upon the fall of Nadir Shah, Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad, curator of sacred relics (mutavalli) in Mashhad, was 
also involved. Like the above mentioned Mirza Sayyid Ahmad, he was 
a son of Shah Sulaimān's eldest daughter and was held in high regard. 
When, as the result of a mutiny, Shah Rukh was deposed and blinded, 
he was the rebels’ choice as a successor. In 1163/1750 (or shortly 
before)! he was elevated as shah in Mashhad with the style Sulaiman II. 
A move to Isfahan could not remotely be contemplated because quite 
different forces had in the meantime assumed effective control there. As 
it was, he fell victim to a conspiracy only a few weeks after his eleva- 
tion to the throne, and Shah Rukh, despite his blindness, returned to 
power in his place. 

The concept of divine right, associated with the person of the shah 
in the thinking of the Safavids, cannot be ruled out as a significant 
factor in the stubborn survival of the dynasty. Developments in 
Isfahan and in central Persia generally at any rate suggest such an 
interpretation. Here, the downfall of Nadir Shah left behind a vacuum 
into which streamed nomadic tribes from the Zagros mountains, e.g. 
Lurs, Bakhtiyars, Kurds and also the Zands. Initially, cthe dominant 
figure in Isfahan was the Bakhtiyar leader ‘Ali Mardan Khan. He too 
seems to have regarded a Safavid figurehead as indispensable and 
found one in the person of the seventeen-year-old Prince Abü Turab, 
the son of a marriage between Sayyid Murtaza and a daughter of Shah 
Sultan Husain. He was crowned in 1163/1750, receiving the name 
Ismā'īl III.? From then on ‘Ali Mardan himself bore the title of vakil 
al-daula. It appears that the prince was not happy with the róle 
assigned to him, but he had no other option. 

In the battle of Chahār Mahāll (spring 1165/1752), fought between 
the Bakhtiyar leader and Karim Khan Zand, Isma‘il went over to the 
side of the Kurds with a section of the troops when he realised that his 
vakil would be defeated. In subsequent conflicts between Karim and 


! According to Lockhart, The Fa//, appendix I, he reigned from Dec. 1749 to Jan. 1750. Perry, 
“The last Safavids", pp. Gef. says that he was crowned in Jan. 1750 and deposed and blinded in 
the following month. 

2 Lockhart, The Fall, appendix I, says that Isma‘il III “ruled nominally in 1750 and again 
between 1752 and 1756”. Perry also speaks of an “unsuccessful pretender Sultan Husain II". See, 
in addition to the sources he mentions, Mirza Mahdi Khan Astarābādī, trans. T.H. Gadebusch, 
Geschichte des Nadir Schah (Greifswald, 1773), especially p. 423 (the only edition available to me). 
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Muhammad Hasan Khan Qajar, he similarly chose to side with the 
stronger party, only to discover that the Oājār was eventually worsted. 
Handed over to Karim Khan, he was greeted with the words shah-i 
namak ba-haram (“ungrateful Shah") and interned in the fortress of 
Ābāda, half way between Shiraz and Isfahan. Nevertheless, Karim was 
at first also content to be called vakil al-daula. When in 1765 he opted 
for Shiraz as capital city, he then changed his title to vaří al-ra‘aya and 
occasionally vakil al-khalayiq, meaning roughly ''Vice-regent of the 
people" and “‘Vice-regent of mankind” respectively. He would refuse 
to be addressed as “Shah”, maintaining that the true shah was in 
Ābāda and that he was merely his deputy (kadkhudā). When Isma‘il III 
passed away in 1187/1773, Karim Khan, who outlived him by eight 
years, neither installed a new phantom ruler nor made himself shah. 

The concept of the Safavid monarchy now ceased to exist. Although 
it had outlasted the fall of the Safavid empire by half a century, it had 
not been sufficiently strong to bring about a genuine restoration. The 
concept of monarchy as such was preserved in Iran. In the early 
13th/late 18th century it was given a new lease of life by the Qajars, 
who were successfully to unite the fragmented country within the 
territorial boundaries of the Safavid empire, albeit without Safavid 
participation. 


One of the most important reasons for the fall of the Safavids was their 
failure to groom successive members of the dynasty for the task of 
ruling. Of all people, it was Shah ‘Abbas I who abolished the original 
practice of assigning to the crown princes a large province in order to 
introduce them to the business of government, even if, until they 
attained their majority, they did nothing more than observe the gover- 
nor at work and remained under the supervision of a tutor (lālā). 
"Abbas I was also responsible for the fatal policy of confining the 
princes to the harem, thus not only preventing them from learning the 
practice of government, but also barring them from all contact with 
the outside world, making it impossible for them to associate with the 
aristocracy of the realm and giving them no opportunity to come to 
terms with the conditions of life in general. 

Naturally there were other reasons for the fall of the dynasty. 
Amongst the most significant may be cited the increasing inefficiency 
of central authority within a system organised on centralist lines; the 
concomitant strengthening of local authorities such as respected tribal 
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leaders; the ruin of the economy, which has been covered in detail 
elsewhere in this volume, and especially the disintegration of the armed 
forces which ultimately caused the shah to succumb even to an enemy 
as insignificant as the Afghans. The disintegration of the religious 
foundations on which the empire had been built also had fatal conse- 
quences. And finally, within the ruling classes there was a marked 
decrease in the supply of able personalities. 

Depressing though conditions in the country may have been at the 
time of the fall of the Safavids, they cannot be allowed to overshadow 
the achievements of the dynasty, which were in many respects to prove 
essential factors in the development of Persia in modern times. These 
include the maintenance of Persian as the official language and of the 
present-day boundaries of the country, adherence to the Twelver Shi'a, 
the monarchical system, the planning and architectural features of the 
utban centres, the centralised administration of the state, the alliance of 
the Shīī ‘ulama with the merchants of the bazaars, and the symbiosis 
of the Persian-speaking population with important non-Persian, 
especially Turkish-speaking, minorities. 

A few of the most important factors — the peculiar antagonism 
between Persians and Turks, religious developments in so far as they 
were of political significance, and alterations in the monarchical system 
— will be considered in the following summary. 


THE SAFAVID STATE 


From the 8th/14th to the 1oth/16th century, three waves of returning 
Turkish emigrants gravitated from eastern Anatolia and northern Syria 
towards the highlands of Iran. Each of them belonged to a particular 
tribal confederation and the leaders of each devoted all their energies to 
the establishment of political and territorial sovereignty. All three con- 
federations succeeded in this, but only the third of them, the Safavids, 
had lasting success. The first of these Turkmen confederations, the Qara 
Quyünlü, began their endeavours in the 8th/14th century, establishing a 
principality the capital of which eventually became the Persian metropo- 
lis Tabriz. In 872/1467, when at the height of their power, they were 
defeated in armed conflict by the rival Aq Quyünlü, who after their 
victory also transferred their capital to Tabriz. In 907/1501 the city then 
became the capital of the third confederation of Türkmens, the Safavids, 
after they had in turn overcome the Aq Ouyūnlū. Like their two 
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predecessors, the Safavids extended their domain to cover the whole of 
present-day Iran, an intervention in the fortunes of the country which 
proved of great significance for the whole development of Persia in the 
modern era. 

How is one to explain these movements of population and the 
centuries-long interest of Turkish tribes in Iran, a country whose people 
were neither Turks nor Turkish speakers? True, the ancestors of the 
tribesmen in question had already been in Iran — during the course of the 
Oghuz migrations, mass movements of Turks into the Near East and 
Asia Minor — and come into contact with Iranian culture, some of them 
for the second time, since they had been exposed to the cultural influence 
of Iran in Central Asia even before their migration to the west. The state 
and court chancelleries of the confederations, as well as their chroniclers, 
used the Persian language, which in itself points to a certain degree of 
Iranicisation. This influence was, howevet, confined to a minute ruling 
class whose admiration for, and love of, Iran and its culture naturally 
cannot in themselves have triggered off migrations of whole tribes nor 
determined the particular direction of their movement. More important 
was the fact that, as a rule, the Türkmens in question had no access to the 
Ottoman army, any more than their leaders had to the Ottoman military 
aristocracy, which offered few real openings to them either before or 
after the battle of Ankara: The Qara Quyünlü leader Qara Yüsuf was not 
even integrated into the Ottoman forces when he sought refuge with . 
the Ottomans in flight from their mutual enemy Timür. At this time 
Ottoman power did not extend as far as eastern Anatolia, let alone to 
Āzarbāījān or the Iranian highlands. In the power vacuum left behind 
after the death of Timir and the fall of his empire these areas offered 
good opportunities for politically motivated tribal leaders interested in 
establishing independent domains. To the broad masses of the nomads 
the prospects of rich spoils of war from the civilised country of Iran and 
extensive grazing grounds for their herds were unfailing attractions. 
Together with the restlessness and spirit of enterprise typical of nomadic 
life, they probably constituted sufficient motive for the eastward thrusts 
of Türkmen tribes and their federations, at any rate for the first two 
waves, those of the Qarà Quyünlü and the Aq Ouyūnlū. 

A quite different motive, however, underlay the third wave, that 
occurring under the Safavids. They were attracted by a sūfī order, the 
Ardabil Safaviyya and by a religious concept which, at the end of the 
9th/15th century or perhaps somewhat earlier, had developed from 
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vague beginnings in popular piety into a politico-religious ideology. 
This ideology aroused in its adherents enthusiasm, fanaticism and ulti- 
mately unconditional commitment — precisely those attitudes of mind 
associated with militant believers in Islam. The order's centre in 
Ardabil had always attracted men of piety from near and far, including 
Türkmen tribesmen, long before the aspirations of its masters became 
unmistakeably political. But in the second half of the oth/15th century 
the hitherto customary pilgrimages gave way to something quite differ- 
ent and the donations arriving in Ardabil at that time, far from being 
mere oblations as before, had probably been given with other purposes 
in mind. 

What had changed? With the travels of Shaikh Junaid in Anatolia 
and Syria an intensive phase of Safavid propaganda had begun, and his 
marriage with the Bayindir princess, a sister of Uzun Hasan, had both 
increased his prestige and made him, to a certain extent, an acceptable. 
al of the Türkmens. The importance of these two facts for subse- 
quent developments can scarcely be overestimated. On the one hand 
the order was intensifying contacts with the outside world; on the 
other it was effacing the dividing line between the two key national 
groupings in the region. As the descendants of a line of Gilani land- 
owners, the Ardabil shaikhs were representatives of Persian agricul- 
tural life, and not Türkmens or nomads. Distinctions between nations 
of the kind familiar to us from later European nationalism were foreign 
to Islam and are scarcely applicable in this case. Yet the Persians and 
Turks incontestably sensed that they were essentially different, and this 
feeling frequently finds explicit expression in historical sources. Inter- 
marriage between the two, in so far as it occurred at all, was not 
common. Junaid's marriage did not, however, remain the only exam- 
ple of a Tājīk-Tūrkmen union, and these initial indications of a sym- 
biosis might perhaps help to explain just why Turkish nomads should 
have chosen as their leader the Persian-born master of a religious 
order.! Be that as it may, the activities of Junaid to which we have 
referred were significant factors in the formation of the third great 
Türkmen federation. 

A brief look at the early history of the Safavid order should help to 
clarify these developments. The motives behind the formation of the 


+ A question last raised by S.H. Nasr, in the Strasbourg colloquium Le Shi‘isme imdmite (Paris, 
1970), p. 243. 
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fraternity were certainly religious in nature, but it also played a con- 
siderable róle in economic and political life, even in the time of Shaikh 
Safi, who gave the family its name. Landed property, revenues from 
religious foundations, donations and other sources of income brought 
him economic influence, and in politics he was able to establish wide- 
ranging contacts, even with one so eminent as the Mongol Īl-Khān. 
His descendants, amongst whom the position of master of the order 
was usually handed down from father to son, likewise went on to 
achieve distinction in public life. Without going into further detail, it 
can now be seen that Junaid's intervention in politics did not represent 
a radically new departure. What was new was the way he, and after- 
wards his son and successor Shaikh Haidar, set about militarising the 
order. The organisational measures and reforms they carried out must 
have been of lasting effect, for they remained in force until Ismail came 
to public prominence decades later, in Muharram 905/August 1499, 
this despite the fact that their two initiators, and after them Sultan ‘Ali, 
lost their lives on the battlefield — three masters of the order in the 
space of thirty-four years. 

Recent research has thrown more light on these matters even if some 
questions still remain unanswered. We now have at least some notion 
of how the alliance between Ardabil and its outposts worked, 
especially those in Anatolia and Syria that provided the main body of 
the forces which supported the Safavid seizure of power. Local cells 
existed under a headman, called a khalifa. In individual cases, though 
not as a general rule, there was a supervisor, called a pira, who was 
responsible for their coordination. At the head of the organisation was 
the khalifat al-khulafa, who was also deputy of the master of the order 
(murshid-i kāmil). It has not yet been possible to ascertain exactly 
when this organisation was established, but it is known that there was a 
khalifat al-khulafa as early as 1499, i.e. before Isma‘Tl’s accession to the 
throne. Once the decision to seize power had been taken, the organisa- 
tion demonstrated its efficiency. 

Assertions in some sources that the young Isma'il personally made 
this decision cannot be accepted at face value. Although he became 
master of the order five years earlier in place of his brother Sultan ‘Alī, he 
was still merely twelve years old at the time of the march out of Gīlān. 
Even if one assumes that he was abnormally gifted, it is still inconceiva- 
ble that a boy of that age could have carried out the complex political and 
military planning and preparation that must have preceded the uprising. 
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Who, if not Isma'il, could have taken the momentous decision and 
begun to put the operation into effect? Some time ago, Soviet his- 
torians referred, if only in vague terms, to the existence of Türkmen 
confidential agents as advisers of Ismā'īl.! More precise information 
has since come to light. They were in fact a group of leading Türkmen 
tribesmen, the ah/-i i&btisas (“those endowed with a specific responsi- 
bility” or “those legally empowered to act”), a sort of "central com- 
mittee” as they were recently described in modern terminology.? These 
were the people who sustained Isma‘il after the death of his brother, 
who made it possible for him to escape to Gīlān and kept him in hiding 
there, who took care of his education and ultimately persuaded him to 
march against the Aq Ouyūnlū. In the light of this obviously convinc- 
ing interpretation, the elaborate myth of Isma‘il the child prodigy 
becomes superfluous. Even so, the events associated with his public 
appearances remain extraordinary enough and messianic elements, 
evident even at the outset of his career, are now no longer mere 
surmise but have actually been proved to exist.? 

The hundred and fifty years of the Safavid order that culminated in 
the accession to the throne of Shah Ismāfl not only have their place in 
the religious history of Islam but are from the outset of political 
significance. Although there had always been a certain influx of Türk- 
mens into the order, it was not until the time of Shaikh Junaid that the 
strong links with Türkmen tribesmen were forged, that made for an 
incteasingly tight-knit organisation. His years of propaganda in Anato- 
lia, in Syria and, of course, also in Āzarbāījān ultimately unleashed 
the third wave of Turkish emigrants returning to the Iranian uplands 
and created the conditions necessary for the formation of the third 
Turkmen federation, which may be called the “Safavid”? or perhaps, 
more accurately, the Qizilbash federation. This migration persisted, as 
has recently emerged,’ right up to the death of Shah ‘Abbas I, a time 
when the Qizilbash had decades previously forfeited their privileged 
róle. 

Closely linked to these occurrences is a religious phenomenon the 
origins and earliest development of which, despite new information, 
have still not been adequately investigated. This is the decisive trans- 


! Guseinov and Sumbatzade, Istoriya Averbaidzhana 1, 224ff. I.P. Petrushevsky, Islam v Irane 
(Leningrad, 1966), pp. 370f. 

? Savory, "Some Reflections". 5 Glassen, “Schah Isma‘il, ein Mahdī”. 

4 Sümer, Safevi devletinin kuruluşu, p. 213. 
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formation due to the influence of the Shī'a. The fact that present- 
day Persian adherence to the Shi‘a derives from the early Safavids, 
especially Shah Ismail I, might lead one in retrospect to conclude that 
a change of faith took place according to the principle cuius regio eius 
religio. But appearances are deceptive. In reality the transition was a 
lengthy and highly complex process, connected with the spread of 
certain Shi'i ideas via Folk Islam or Islamic popular piety — a process 
which cannot be discussed in detail here. 

On his accession to the throne, Isma‘il did in fact proclaim Shi'ism 
the official religion, or state religion, as it might be called. As he 
extended his sphere of influence, he then proceeded to implement it 
throughout Persia with the aim, so it is claimed, of distinguishing 
Persia from the Ottoman empire.! This may not, however, have been 
his sole intention or at all premeditated, but merely a more or less 
unconscious motive. What he proclaimed was ostensibly the Twelver 
Shī'a, a creed which certainly cannot be reconciled with his own per- 
sonal religious views. These we know from what is a quite unim- 
peachable source of personal testimony, his own poems. In them he 
claims to be the reincarnation of ‘Ali, an emanation of God and indeed 
God himself. Such notions have no place in the Shi‘a, indeed they are 
sheer heresy from an orthodox Shi'i point of view, a fact which cannot 
be denied by arguing that they are perhaps merely the literary extrava- 
gances of a mystically impassioned youth, along the lines of such spot 
conceptions as 4/0 mystica, union with God (tauhid). In fact they were 
by no means merely obsessive mystical speculations but articles of faith 
which were widely held by the supporters of the Safavids and had 
powerful practical consequences. Isma'i's enthusiastic disciples 
(muridan) took them so seriously that they were firmly convinced of his 
invincibility. Imbued with such ideas, they marched into battle, going 
from triumph to triumph until the whole of Persia had been subjected 
to the sway of the Safavids. Admittedly the defeat at Chaldiran des- 
troyed Isma‘il’s charisma, but even after this reverse he continued to be 
revered like a god by many of his subjects, and the same is also true, 
incidentally, of his son Tahmāsp. 

The state founded by Ismā'īl was a theocracy, comparable with the 


1 Lambton, “Quis custodiet custodes?", SI v1 (1956), 126. As against this view, it would be 
worth investigating whether the Ottomans, who were then on the brink of turning to Shi‘ism, did 
not rather have rapid second thoughts when the Shia was raised to the level of state religion in 
Persia. 
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empire of the caliphs but based on Shīī rather than on Sunni prin- 
ciples. The distinction is important because it meant that Shi'i theories 
of the state and of succession, radically different from those of the 
Sunnis, were to be authoritative. Instead of the elected caliph, the head 
of state was to be an imàm descended from the Prophet Mubammad, at 
any rate as long as such a person existed, i.e. until 260/873—4, the date 
of the disappearance of the Twelfth Imam. Subsequently the office 
passed to a vakil whose entitlement did not depend on direct descent 
from the prophet, but rather on being nominated by a legitimate pre- 
decessor (nass). This regulation remained in force until 329/940—1, 
when the vakil Abu’l-Hasan al-Samarri passed away without having 
exercised his right to designate a successor. According to the doctrine 
of the Twelver Shia, from that point onwards until the return of the 
Mahdi — i.e. for the duration of the great gdaiba which still continues 
today — a given mujtahid was to be considered as the latter’s steward. 
The mujtahid is that singular dignitary who without being appointed, 
without either office or clearly defined responsibilities, has a command- 
ing influence within the Shi‘a community in matters of religious law 
and practice purely by virtue of his personal authority, based on his 
learning and his exemplary conduct. It must be emphasised that neither 
the vakil nor the mujtahid is required to be a descendant of the 
Prophet. 

Bearing in mind these considerations, how legitimate was the Safav- 
ids’ claim to sovereignty over Persia? Neither in Isma‘il’s case nor in 
that of his father, grandfather or any other ancestor can there be 
any question of nass, and indeed none of them claimed to have been 
designated ruler by a legitimate predecessor. Nor was any one of them 
a mujtahid. In these circumstances, how could they have become 
sovereigns? Can it really be the case that so fundamental a qualification 
for the post of steward of the imam was disregarded, perhaps, as has 
been suggested, on account of Safavid propaganda, deliberately 
designed to divert attention from it?! 

To consider the matter of Isma‘il’s accession in such a theoretical 
light is in all probability inappropriate. Because it was markedly reli- 
gious in character it is of course tempting to judge it from a theological 
point of view. But this is surely a mistake. Obviously Ismā'īl was a 
personality with a pronounced sensitivity for things religious. For 


! Savory, “The Emergence of the modern Persian State”, especially p. 20. 
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some years he had received Shīī religious instruction, but he had 
certainly not acquired any theological knowledge. Nor can one assume 
that those around him possessed any. Moreover, the Shi‘a he caused to 
be proclaimed in Tabriz by no means accorded with the theology of 
the Twelver Shīīs. True, this neglect of theological considerations was 
not to last, but for the situation to change Shi'i theologians had to 
come from outside the country, a fact which in itself points to a certain 
paucity of theological knowledge at the outset of his reign. It would 
appear that the young Isma*1l and his advisers were not even aware of 
the meaning of the concept of nass.! 

Although initially the sharp distinctions of theological concepts may 
have been foreign to the young Isma‘il’s world of ideas, it by no means 
follows that he was totally ignorant of legitimist theories as such. He 
was probably just as familiar with general ideas of this kind as were his 
contemporaries. Whereas Sunni theories of sovereignty allow for the 
recognition of a usurper, in Shīī teaching the principle of legitimacy 
finds particularly strong expression. It is encountered also in popular 
thinking, a concrete example of which is the quasi-legendary tale in 
which the hidden Imam performs the investiture of Ismā'īl before the 
eyes of a dervish in a dream.? Here the underlying idea of the neces- 
sity for the ruler to be designated in accordance with divine wish or 
approval is unmistakeable, even though the concept of nass is not 
mentioned. To that extent the tale does not necessarily contradict our 
supposition that Isma'il and his loyal supporters could scarcely have 
been familiar with so complex an idea. 

Whether Isma‘il, in emerging from Gīlān, intended from the outset 
to win sovereignty over Iran remains debatable, however much subse- 
quent reports suggest such an interpretation. Initially, of course, he 
had to establish himself as master of the Ardabil order. This may 
explain the military campaigns and predatory raids he carried out 
which were similar to those of his father and grandfather before him 
with their bands of ghāzīs. Like them, he was probably inspired by the 
ghazi concept and perhaps by the idea of vendetta as well. The turning- 
point was probably not reached until the emergence of Shams al-Din 
Zakariya Kujuji, a native of Tabriz who for many years had served the 
Aq Quyünlü as vizier. For this man, whom Isma'il made his own 


! Glassen, “Schah Ismā'īl I und die Theologen”, p. 264. 
2 This story is analysed by Glassen, “Schah Ismail, ein Mahdī”. 
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vizier, reported that his former masters were in a state of utter chaos.! 

At all events, his reports demonstrated just how favourable an 
opportunity had arisen for seizing power. After all, Isma'il was the 
grandson of Uzun Hasan. Why should he not ascend the throne of his 
grandfather instead of his cousins? A clear indication that Safavid rule 
was to represent a continuation of that of the Aq Quyünlü is the fact 
that the Türkmen capital of Tabriz was retained, whereas no mention 
is made of Ardabil, which might equally well have been chosen as the 
royal residence. Further evidence of a desire to follow in the line of 
Türkmen rulers is Isma‘il’s assumption of the title Padishah-i Iran, pre- 
viously held by Uzun Hasan. At the same time it provides documen- 
tary proof of the Persian monarchs' continued adherence to the con- 
cept of divine right — kdwarna, “regal majesty”, which under Islam was 
changed to sai Allāh, "the shadow of God [on earth]’’.2 

Isma‘il’s assumption of power in Tabriz in no way affected his 
position as murshid-1 kamil, master of the order of the Safaviyya. On 
the contrary, this office — which was relevant only to members of the 
order and not to his other subjects — had increased in significance as a 
result of his military and political successes, for in addition to his 
powers as sovereign it guaranteed him, by virtue of the pir—murid 
relationship, the particular loyalty of his armed forces, the Qizilbash. 
As we have seen, these were mostly Türkmen tribesmen from Anatolia, 
Syria and Āzarbāījān. Its importance was not to wane until the 
defeat of Chaldiran later destroyed the messianic radiance and charisma 
of the ruler, making him less sacrosanct in the eyes of his supporters. 
Not surprisingly, the khalifat al-khulafa gained 1n influence, since he 
had to deputise for the shah to a large extent in his duties as master of 
the order. No outright confrontation between the two was to occur 
until half a century later, in the reign of Shah Isma‘il II, when members 
of the order made no secret of the fact that they felt a greater obligation 
to the khalifa than to the monarch. This clear indication of the order's 
decline was followed by another confrontation, this time with ‘Abbas I 
in 998/1589—90, which practically speaking put an end to its respected 
status in the realm. 


! Gruner, Die Geschichte Schab Isma' ils I. aus der Chronik " Ta&milat-al-abbar" , pp. 88—90, 125, 
133; the extract she uses is printed in facsimile in Efendiev, Obrazovanie. 

2 Most recently discussed by Savory, “The Safavid State and Polity”, p. 184; cf. Roemer's 
comments 7/bid., p. 213, and Amin Banani in Savory, "The Emergence of the modern Persian 
State", p. 14. 
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More problematical than the two foundations of Safavid power we 
have discussed so far was its third basis, descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad, i.e. the sayyid status of the dynasty. With a touch of dry 
irony Aubin remarks that the Safavids did not become Sayyids until 
late on, probably just before the middle of the oth/15th century.! 
Since that other scion of the prophet, Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi, made his 
violent attacks on the genealogy of the Safavids fifty years ago the 
arguments for and against their genuineness have constantly been the 
object of critical debate, but no clear-cut and definitive verdict has yet 
been reached.? Without pursuing the argument further here, we may 
confine ourselves to the observation that in the absence of proof to 
the contrary there is no reason to doubt the young Isma'il's good 
faith with regard to his ancestry before he ascended the throne. That 
such a conviction cannot simply be dismissed as absurd is evident from 
the clearly unobjectionable testimony of a poet who, around the mid- 
dle of the 8th/14th century, praises the then master of the Ardabil 
order, Shaikh Sadr al-Din, as having emerged from the sea of the 
say yids.? 

Since, according to the doctrine of the Twelver Shi'a, what deter- 
mines the legitimacy of a ruler 1s designation by a rightful predecessor 
(nass) and not so much his genealogy, no particular significance should 
really be attached to descent from ‘Ali. Whether he is a sayyid or not, 
the man who seizes power without either nass or ijtihad is a usurper. 
This is a theory which still has its supporters today. Whether it is in 
fact applicable to the case of Ismā'īl is, however, open to discussion. If 
it were, one would be obliged to deny the legitimacy even of his 
subjective claim to assume power. In that case the great significance the 
Safavids attached to their descent from ‘Ali would matter only in terms 
of the respect it brought them, the great proximity to divine truth 
resulting from it and the justification of their claim to sinlessness 
(isma). This presupposes, however, that Isma‘il actually knew of the 
paramount importance of designation, which is probably the very 
opposite of the case. No evidence from the intellectual and spiritual 


! Aubin, “La politique religieuse des Safavides", especially p. 237. 

2 For the present state of research, see Roemer, “Scheich Safi von Ardabil”; also M.R. 
Zamir-Dahncke, “The Problem of the Descent of the Safavids", Nashriyya-yi Danishgah-i Isfaban: 
Dánisbkada-yi Adabiyyāt va 'ulum-i insani vijo (1352), 15—18. 

3 M. Dirakhshān, “Pīrāmūn-i kalima-yi shaikh va sayyid”, Dāniskgāb-i Tibran: Majalla-yi 
Danishkada-yi adabiyyat va 'ulūm-i insani xx1[4 (1353), 153—62 (14—16), quoting from a gasīda by 


Nāsir-i Bukhārā'ī written c. 1350, details of which are unfortunately not given. 
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sphere in which he lived, familiar to us both from the chronicles and 
from his own divan, supports the assumption that he had so sublime a 
knowledge of Shīī theory. In the long run, of course, with the increas- 
ingly dominant influence of theology, the Safavids must have discov- 
ered the existence of this doctrine. Exactly when they became ac- 
quainted with it remains to be investigated, but in this context it is not 
so important. Suffice it to say that no knowledge of it can be attributed 
to Isma‘il in the summer of 907/1501. The probability, rather, is that on 
the one hand he considered himself eligible to succeed by virtue of his 
descent from Uzun Hasan, and on the other hand he saw his 'Alid 
lineage as giving him the advantage in legitimacy over his Aq Quyünlü 
cousins and other claimants. 

These are the decisive criteria for judging whether Safavid rule was 
from the outset established on the basis of a fraudulent manoeuvre, the 
only mitigating circumstances for which would be the tender age of the 
dynasty's founder and the unscrupulousness of his confidential advis- 
ers. Since Ismáà'il's character was not without its sinister traits — it is 
sufficient to recall the inconceivable cruelty with which he imposed his 
authority and his religious views — one is inclined to believe him 
capable of any other misdeed. Yet his ruthless treatment of genuine 
and potential adversaries has to be seen against the moral back- 
ground of his time and his immediate environment, in which human- 
ity, magnanimity and clemency could prove fatal and were of as little 
account as in the West during the same period. Clearly allowance has to 
be made for a different scale of moral values, although it would be 
going too far to assume a total absence of ethical norms. 

These reflections do not, however, do full justice to Ismā'īls seizure 
of power, because they leave out of account certain irrational factors 
that played a considerable róle. A first-rate reliable source for these 1s, 
as has been mentioned, Khata'r's dīvān, Khata’i being the pseudonym 
he used as a poet. This collection of poetry shows him to be a man of 
great religious ardour and strong mystical impulse, surely evidence of a 
centuries-old tradition of sufism prevalent in his family. This is cer- 
tainly borne out by his first emergence as a public figure. The ecstatic 
fervour he exudes is striking and transmits itself in an even more 
intense form to his adherents. Recognisably messianic features find a 
lively echo in contemporary expectations of the return of the Mahdi. It 
no more occurs to this religious revivalist to enquire into the theologi- 
cal minutiae of Shīī doctrine than to trouble himself with the details of 
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what is essentially an established theory of succession, even assuming 
that he was familiar with it. For him, descent from ‘Ali, of which at this 
stage at any rate he may have been convinced, must have been the 
decisive factor in his entitlement to rule. If he knew anything at all 
about the concept of nass, one must suppose that he either equated or 
confused it with membership of the family of the Prophet (dūdrmān), in 
other words with descent from the Seventh Imam, Mūsā al-K4zim, to 
which the Safavids laid claim. After all, when he ascended the throne, 
he had likewise not hesitated to make Shi‘ism the official religion of the 
state, in spite of the heretical notions expressed in his divan. 

The young master of a religious order, of Iranian rural stock but 
with forebears in Türkmen and Byzantine dynasties, seizes power, 
with the aid of fervently religious Türkmens, in Iran, a Persian- 
speaking country. He establishes a theocracy and proclaims a new 
faith, the Twelver Shi‘a, of which his knowledge is so superficial that 
he can equate it with his own quite personal belief which, precisely 
formulated, is a syncretism of metempsychotic Islam and Shamanism.! 
Such is the situation at the outset of the Safavid empire, under the 
auspices of which Persia crosses the threshold of the modern era. 
Inevitably this start was associated with a plethora of complex political 
and religious problems. The dynasty was to have two and a half centu- 
ries in which to solve them. In view of the continued influence and 
effect of their achievements down to the present day, one can scarcely 
say that the Safavids and their subjects failed in this task, even if the 
disintegration and catastrophe that marked the end of their empire 
makes it impossible to speak of total success. It is probably more 
accurate to see the Safavid era as a significant phase in the struggle for 
their identity which the Persians had to undergo as they entered the 
modern age. 

Let us now return to the main problems which concern us, the 
antagonism between Persians and Turks, the religious developments 
and the changes in the monarchical system that occurred in Persia 
during this period. Without doubt the foundation of the Safavid state 
would have been impossible without the military effectiveness of the 
Qizilbash. There were also Qizilbash of non-Turkish descent, for 


! Mélikoff, "Le probléme kizilbag", p. 52, speaks of a Qizilbash variant of Shi'ism in Anatolia 
which also existed, in a much more archaic form, in Iranian Āzarbāījān. Cf. also the phenomena 
discussed by Aubin, “La politique religieuse des Safavides”, p. 237. 
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example Persians and Kurds,! but their numbers were small, probably 
even minute. The vast majority of the disciples who flocked to the 
Ardabil order from the middle of the 9th/15th century onwards were 
members of nomadic Türkmen tribes or at times probably Türkmen 
peasants as well. Whether, as has been discussed above, these were 
ethnic groups which had no connection with the foregoing confedera- 
tions, the Oarā Ouyūnlū and the Aq Quyünlü, or whether on the 
contrary they comprised to a large extent their ethnic rump;? is a 
question that need not concern us here. What is important is the fact 
that Isma‘il’s state so clearly bore the stamp of his Turkmen adherents 
that at first it scarcely differed from the principalities which preceded it 
and has justifiably been described as a direct continuation of them. 

Given the powerful impetus which animated the Qizilbash, their rise 
to political power ought in itself to have brought about a Turkicisation 
of Persia, but things took a different course. Even though fewer and 
fewer historians still maintain the view that the Safavid empire was a 
Persian national state, it is undeniably true that the state founded by 
Isma‘il was from the outset exposed to strong Iranicising tendencies, 
which ultimately led to the integration of the Türkmens. At all events 
there can be no question of a Turkicisation of Iran at the hands of the 
Safavids. How is this to be explained? 

To quote Minorsky, Türkmens and Persians, like oil and water, did 
not readily mix. According to him, the dualistic character of the popu- 
lation considerably affected both military and civil administration and 
can be seen, for example, in the dichotomy between Turkish "lords of 
the sword" and Persian “lords of the pen" which is mentioned in 
chronicles.4 His diagnosis is accurate. The worst manifestation of 
antagonism between Persians and Turks had been eradicated within a 
century, but it would be utterly mistaken to ascribe this success to a 
gradual convergence of the two peoples. Rather was it the result of a 
lengthy and bloody confrontation which made the first half of the 


! Cf. Efendiev, “Le role des tribus". An example is Isma‘il I’s famous vakil, Najm-i sani. The 
Tālish of north-west Persia referred to in Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 14, as supporters of 
Ismail, were probably Qizilbash too. 2 Sümer, Safevi devletinin kuruluşu, p. 213. 

3 Sümer's remark sbid. that Isma'il's Türkmen helpers were “Anatolian Turks ... completely 
distinct from the Qarà Ouyūnlū and Aq Quyünlü confederations” cannot, of course, be taken to 
mean that elements belonging to these confederations were in no way involved in the foundation 
and rise of the Safavid empire. One has only to consider the Chepni, to whom he himself refers 
and who had been part of the Aq Quyünlü confederation. Cf. Sohrweide, “Der Sieg der Safavi- 
den", p. 121; Babinger, “Der Islam in Kleinasien", pp. 65ff.; Efendiev, "Le róle des tribus". 

4 Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 188. 
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Safavid era a time of ever recurring political crises both at home and 
abroad. These began immediately in the reign of Isma‘il I with con- 
stantly abortive attempts to combat the omnipotence of the Qizilbash 
generals by appointing an eminent Persian to the office of vakil, the 
shah’s deputy with regard to his political and military functions. They 
culminated in massive revolts on the part of the Qizilbash during the 
reigns of Shah Tahmāsp I and Shah Muhammad Khudabanda and in 
the murders of Queen Mahd-i *Ulya (987/1579), mother of the subse- 
quent Shah ‘Abbas, and the Grand Vizier Mirza Salman Jābirī 
(991/1583).! 

The final chapter of these dramatic events saw the destruction of 
Turkmen supremacy by Shah ‘Abbas I in the course of a thorough 
reform of the armed forces carried out at the beginning of his reign. 
The Turkmen tribal aristocracy was stripped of all power, new types 
of weaponry were introduced and a regular corps established which 
can be regarded as the model and source of later efforts to create a 
standing army. One of the most significant consequences of the reform 
was the fact that members of the Georgian, Armenian and Circassian 
ethnic groups were now recruited to the armed forces and the highest 
offices of state. The reorganisation of the armed forces, completed by 
the end of the roth/16th century, also involved administrative and 
financial reforms. Payment of troops from the funds of the royal house- 
hold replaced the feudal system on which the army had previously 
been based. Increasing numbers of provincial governorships, until 
now in the hands of Türkmen military commanders, were trans- 
formed into crown lands, with the result that their levies and taxes 
accrued to the shah and could be used for the maintenance of the new 
contingents. 

The destruction of Turkmen autonomy was not the only conse- 
quence of these measures. They also led to large-scale social change 
and restratification which still await closer investigation. Qizilbash 
tribes continued to exist, and some of their leaders even retained their 
posts as governors, but all in all the reform of the army constituted an 
advance along the road towards the integration of the Türkmens with 
the Persian population. Even in the r2th/18th century, Türkmen tribes 
still supplied Persia with royal dynasties like the Qajars whose rule 


1 See Savory, “The Significance of the Political Murder of Mirza Salman”; Roemer, Niedergang, 
passim. 
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came to an end a mere fifty years ago. Alliances between Turkish and 
Persian elements — the example of Ism4@‘Il’s marriage was repeatedly 
followed by his successors — in the long run became a possibility for 
wider circles in the community. Even more important was the fact that 
just as Persian and other non-Turkish dignitaries could, from the end 
of the roth/16th century onwards, occupy military commands and 
offices of state, so Türkmen tribesmen were able in time to play an 
active part in various spheres of Persian cultural life.! A few examples 
from the field of history alone will suffice: Sadiqi Beg Afshar and 
Hasan Rūmlū, both born shortly after 1530, and their younger contem- 
porary, Iskandar Beg Turkmān, usually known as Iskandar Munshi, 
one of the greatest historians of Islamic Persia. 


One final consequence of the reform of the army needs to be empha- 
sised. The ensuing transformation into crown lands of provinces pre- 
viously ruled by governors lasted for decades, indeed until the time of 
Shah ‘Abbas II (1052—77/1642—66), and went hand in hand with a 
strong policy of centralisation, affecting the administration and other 
spheres of life. This was of enormous importance for subsequent de- 
velopments, even up to the present day. Ultimately it put an end to the 
polycentric system, inherited from the days of Tīmūr, which might 
have been of significance, especially in terms of artistic and intellectual 
development. A further contributory factor may have been ‘Abbas I's 
decision to discontinue the practice of appointing the royal princes to 
governorships in particularly important provincial cities. 

At the start of Safavid rule, religious fanaticism, as we have seen, 
played a far more prominent part than theological knowledge, which 
would have been useful in confrontations with established Sunni theol- 
ogy. At that time Persia was a largely Sunni country, with numerous 
theologians of that persuasion. In the circumstances, the advisers of the 
new shah, and presumably Ismā'īl himself, must quickly have recog- 
nised the disadvantages of their theological ignorance. Significant evi- 
dence of this is the search — albeit not exactly successful — for specialist 
literature on the subject, which is mentioned in a chronicle of the 
period.? Soon the situation changed as the call for Shīī theologians 
was answered. They came from areas in which there was a Shi‘ tradi- 


! Savory, "The gizilbāsh, education and the arts”. 
2 Hasan-i Rūmlū 1, 61; cf. Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, pp. 6, 28. 
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tion, from Bahrain and from the Jabal ‘Amila in southern Lebanon, 
and brought Safavid religious views, which bore the imprint partly of 
popular piety and partly of the extremist currents of the early period of 
the empire, into line with the official tenets of the Twelver Shi‘a. The 
extent to which they became respected in Persia can be judged, for 
example, from the fact that Shah ‘Abbas the Great married the daugh- 
ter of one of them, Shaikh Lutf- Allah Maisi from the Lebanese Mais 
al- Jabal, whose memory is kept alive.tó this day in what is one of the 
gems of Persian architecture, the little mosque on the Maidān-i Shah in 
Isfahan which is named after him. 

However, not all the consequences of this increase in the influence of 
Shi'i theology proved welcome to the Safavids. The concept of divine 
right, so important to the shah's reputation, especially amongst large 
numbers of the common people, had no place in the doctrines of the 
Shit theologians. They, of course, were familiar with the theory of 
nass, according to which any representative of the departed Imam 
needed to be designated by a legitimate predecessor. They were only 
too aware that the Safavids had not been designated in this way and 
could not make up for this deficiency by claiming descent from the 
Prophet. The dynasty had thus usurped the power which rightfully 
belonged to the mujtahid of the time. At first the theologians probably 
acquiesced in this without too much difficulty since both they and, of 
course, the mujtahid enjoyed a better position under the Safavids than 
under any Sunni régime, however magnanimous. As their activities 
gradually influenced the beliefs and religious practices of the popula- 
tion, and the official doctrines of the Twelver Shi‘a supplanted the 
heresy introduced by Isma‘il, so the shah lost the preeminent position 
he had held previously in religious matters. Eventually, by the end of 
the 11th/17th century, he retained only executive power, and the 
people showed a greater devotion to the mujtahid. There is therefore a 
certain parallel here with previously discussed developments within the 
Safavid order, in which the khalifat al-khulafa was able to assert his 
superiority over the shah in his capacity as murshid-i kamil. More than 
a century later, the Qajars, who after decades of indecision finally 
resolved to grant the Shīī theologians (‘ulam4) their former privileged 
status, thus hoping to give their rule the semblance of legitimacy, were 
also disappointed. The theologians could not change their fundamental 
beliefs. Monarchs, no matter whether they were Safavids or Oājārs, 
were and remained in their eyes usurpers. Instead of supporting those 
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to whom they owed a debt of gratitude, they contributed, in the case of 
both dynasties, to their downfall. 

Shah ‘Abbas I may well have realised where things were leading. His 
ostentatious displays of religious devotion — from his visit to the shrine 
at Ardabil to his pilgrimage to Mashhad — were primarily designed, 
although genuine religious motives cannot be ruled out, to establish a 
healthy relationship between monarchy and the Shi'a. In vain: it fell to 
him not only to destroy the might of the Qizilbash; he was also the 
instigator of the most important measures of social discrimination 
against the sūfīs, which, according to the testimony of foreign trav- 
ellers, had taken effect by the middle of the 11th/17th century. Within 
his own lifetime Shah ‘Abbas I was to witness the triumph in Persia of 
the representatives of ShI orthodoxy, beginning with his famous con- 
temporary Mir Dāmād (d. 1630). The idea of the sanctity of the 
monarch had fallen into decay, the heretical beliefs of his great- 
grandfather had been banished and the Safavid order had declined. 

One of the things modern-day Persia inherited from the Safavids 
had been the tradition of monarchy. Although initially it had taken the 
form of kingship by divine right, towards the end of the Safavid era the 
monarchy shed more and more of its supernatural aspects until ulti- 
mately it was completely devoid of them. Subsequent ruling dynasties 
held fast to the principle of monarchy but did not revive the idea of the 
shah as God incarnate. The Safavids, as we have seen, were obliged to 
pursue unconventional policies in order to achieve a reconciliation 
between the indigenous Iranians and the Türkmens their ancestors and 
they themselves had brought to the country, two ethnic groups with 
which they were, of course, linked by descent. Although they were 
unable to eradicate all antagonism between the two, they certainly 
managed to remove the most important obstacles to a reconciliation. 
Finally, it was as a result of their endeavours that Persia became a Shit 
country, which it has remained to the present day. Two attempts to 
abolish the Shi'a failed, the first under Shah Isma‘il II around 984/1576, 
the second a hundred and sixty years later under Nadir Shah. The 
introduction of the Shi‘a to Iran is the most striking contribution of 
the Safavids to modern-day Persia because it is the factor that most 
clearly distinguishes the country from its neighbours. 
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THE SAFAVID PERIOD 
Table VI. The Safavids 


ISMA‘IL I 
TAHMASP I 
ISMAIL II 
MUHAMMAD KHUDABANDA 
‘ABBAS I 

SAFI I 

‘ABBAS II 

SAFT II (SULAIMAN) 
SULTAN HUSAIN 
TAHMASP II 
‘ABBAS HI 


907-930[1501—1524 
930-984[1524—1576 
984-985/1576-1577 
985—995[1578—1587 
(989)995—1038/(1581)1587-1629 
1038-105 2/1629—-1642 
1052—1077/[1642—1666 
1077(1078)-1105/1666(1668)—1694 
1105-1135/1694—1722 
1135—1144/1722—1732 
1144-1148/1732—1736 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE SAFAVID ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEM 


Before the principal phases in the development of the Safavid admini- 
strative system are discussed in detail, a brief outline of the Safavid 
administrative and social structure may be helpful. At the apex of this 
structure was the shah. Never was the Divine Right of Kings more fully 
developed than by the Safavid shahs. Shah Isma*il I, who established the 
Safavid dynasty in 907/1501—-2, considered himself to be the living 
emanation of the godhead, the Shadow of God upon earth, and the 
representative of the Hidden Imam by virtue of direct descent from the 
Seventh Imam of the Twelver (Ithna'ashariyya) Shi‘a, Mūsā al-Kazim. It 
is axiomatic that such a ruler would command instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience from his subjects. Since the ruler was directly appointed 
by God, men were required to obey his commands whether just or 
unjust. Since the ruler, as the representative of the Hidden Imam, was 
closer to the source of absolute truth than were other men, opposition to 
him was a sin. This led inevitably to an assumption of kingly infallibility. 
In other words, the Safavid shahs usurped the function which the 
Ithnafashari wujtahids had arrogated to themselves, namely, that of 
acting as the representative on earth of the Mahdi, the Ithna'ashari 
messiah. The net result of these various Safavid theories of kingship was 
absolutism.! In practice, however, there were well defined limits to this 
absolutism, even when the shah was a strong and capable ruler. Chardin 
declares emphatically that outside court circles there was no arbitrary 
exercise of power by the shah, and both Chardin and Malcolm assert that 
the awe in which the shah was held by the court and the nobility was the 
primary reason for the relative security and freedom from oppression 
enjoyed by the lower classes. 

Minorsky has written: “It is a moot question how the idea of the 
State, if ever distinctly realised, was expressed in Safavid terminology". 
Though the term daulat was sometimes used as an abstract concept, he 
says, the nearest equivalent in a concrete sense was mamalik-i mahrusa, 
the “divinely-protected dominions”.2 This rather extreme statement 


! Lambton, “Quis custodiet custodes?”, ST vi (1956), 125ff. 2 Tadbkirat al-Mulk, p. 24. 
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must now be modified. There is abundant evidence that, long before 
the end of the Safavid period, the concept of the territories under 
Safavid jurisdiction as a state had crystallised into a more concrete 
form. During the reign of Shah Sulaiman (1077-1105/1666—94), the 
term mamlikat-i Iran is found, but the historian Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
writing in 1025/1616-17, frequently uses terms of a similar nature 
with reference to the Safavid state at the time of Shah Tahmasp I 
(930—84/1524—76): mulk-i Iran; mamalik-i Iran; ‘arsa-yi Iran (the last of 
these perhaps more geographical than political). Even if Iskandar Beg 
Munshi's use of these terms in regard to the reign of Shah Tahmasp 
represents a case of prolepsis, it nevertheless indicates that, by the 
time of Shah ‘Abbas I at least, Safavid rule had led to the emergence 
of a more definite concept of a state operating within fairly well- 
defined boundaries. The meaning of daulat, now the ordinary word 
for state, gradually evolved from the rather abstract concept of the 
“bliss” or “felicity” of the ruler, the aura of beneficence which sur- 
rounded him and sheltered his subjects, and came to be used in a 
more concrete sense. Roemer has pointed out that the existence of 
Iran as an administrative entity was acknowledged by the Ottomans 
from the time of the establishment of the Safavid state. A letter to 
Shah Isma‘il I from the Ottoman sultan Bāyezīd II refers to him as 
padishah-i Tran. 

The administrative organisation of the Safavid state was divided 
both horizontally, along ethnic lines, and vertically, by Barthold’s 
classic "red thread", namely, “‘the division of all the organs of admini- 
stration into two main categories, the dargah (palace) and divan (chan- 
cery)".? On the ethnic plane, the Qizilbash, the Türkmen tribes which 
had been mainly responsible for bringing the Safavids to power, con- 
stituted the military aristocracy of the Safavid state, the “men of the 
sword” in traditional Islamic terms. The amirs, or chiefs of these 
tribes, were the military governors of most of the provinces of the 
Safavid empire during its early period. They filled the most important 
offices of state, and held a dominant position in political as well as in 
military affairs. This state of affairs they considered to be no more than 
their due in view of their services to the Safavid cause. Differing from 


1 Savory, “The Safavid State and Polity”, p. 214 for Roemer's comments; ibid., pp. 206—8, for 
further examples from Iskandar Munshi showing that Iran was viewed by that historian as a 
positive entity or state. 

2 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 31d ed. (London, 1968, GMS n.s. v), p. 227. 
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the Qizilbash in race, language and culture were the Tajiks, or Persian 
elements of society, the descendants of those who had traditionally 
filled the ranks of the bureaucracy under a succession of alien Arab, 
Turkish, Mongol and Tartar rulers. From the Tajik elements were 
drawn not only the viziers and the numerous classes of officials in the 
royal secretariat, but also the accountants, the clerks, the tax-collectors 
and other officials of the financial administration, and, in general, the 
"men of the pen" of classical Islamic society. In addition, the majority 
of the members of the religious classes (‘alama): the mujtahids, the gadis, 
the sayyids, the &hatibs, and other functionaries of the religious institu- 
tion, were Persians. The few who were originally of Arab blood had 
become thoroughly assimilated in the course of time, and thought of 
themselves as Tajiks. The head of the religious institution, the sadr, was 
always a Persian. 

The administrative organisation of the Safavid state remained fluid 
during the whole of the period prior to the accession of Shah ‘Abbas I 
(996/1588). Even when the actual administrative institutions assumed 
more rigid forms in the course of the administrative reorganisation 
carried out by ‘Abbas I, some lateral mobility still existed, and officials 
were able to cross the boundary between the religious institution and the 
political institution with comparative ease. During the early 
Safavid period, the divan, or mamalik, branch was predominant. From 
the time of Shah ‘Abbas I onwards, however, the power of that branch 
of the administration which was under the personal control of the ruler 
(in Safavid terminology: kbāssa) increased at the expense, and to the 
detriment, of the mamalik branch. Eventually (1077/1666—7), even the 
office of sadr was divided into a khassa and an ‘amma (i.e., mamālik) 
branch. 

The everyday business of the state was transacted by a council (divan; 
later: Jängi) of high-ranking amīrs (arkān-i daulat, umara-yi ‘alijah; etc.). 
The vizier (vagir) was a member of this council. Later, other officials 
were nominated to it. They included an official known as the majlis- 
nivis, or vāgt'a-ntvīs, sometimes termed the vazir-i chap, because he 
stood on the left of the shah, whereas the vizier proper stood on the 
shah's right. This official had three functions: he was the official court 
historiographer; he was the shah's private secretary; and, most import- 
ant of all, he was a rapporteur to the shah.! In this last capacity he was 


! Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, pp. 121-2. 
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in effect the head of a widespread intelligence system. The council of 
amīrs was presided over by the shah, or, in his absence, by the vakil-i 
nafs-i naf is-1 humayun (later, by the 7 zz;mad al-daula). The amirs who were 
members of the council resided at court. If any of them held another 
office in addition, such as a provincial governorship, he would delegate 
that function to his son, or to another amir from his own tribe. 

The head of the bureaucracy was the vizier. He had at his command 
a large staff of viziers of lesser rank, secretaries, and other officials, each 
of whom was in charge of a branch of the vizier's department, which 
was called the daftarkhana-yi bumāyūn, or royal secretariat. No letter of 
appointment to a post in the bureaucracy was valid without the vizier’s 
seal. The various branches of his department dealt with such matters as 
the authorisation of assignments on the revenue, grants, pensions and 
immunities of many different kinds; the payment of troops, and the. 
keeping of muster-rolls and other military records; and the keeping of 
the archives.! 

Financial matters were ultimately the responsibility of the vizier, but 
the technical business of preparing and auditing the budget, assessing 
taxes (which were many and varied), and collecting the revenue — in 
short, the actual operation of the financial machine — was in the hands 
of a large staff of accountants, clerks, tax-collectors and financial agents 
under the control of the mustaufi al-mamalik, the comptroller of 
finance.2 As the khāssa side of the administration expanded, the office 
of zstīfā-yi mamālik, like the sadarat, was divided, and the financial 
business of the khāssa branch was conducted by an official termed 
mustaufi-yi khassa. In the final analysis, however, the latter seems to 
have been inferior in rank to the mustaufī al-mamalik. 

The administration of the royal household was carried on by a 
separate department, headed by the nāzir-i buyatat, or superintendent of 
the royal workshops (bayatat-i khassa-yi sharifa), of which there were 
eventually about thirty-three.? “The artisans in the Royal Workshops 
were organised in royal guilds”,4 which continued to provide some of 
the court's needs. The royal workshops "made large profits for the 
Safavid Shahs; they not only produced goods such as textiles and rugs 
for the court, but also sent expensive silks and textiles to Europe and 


! Ibid., pp. 44—6. 2 Ibid., pp. 54-5. 
3 Ibid., pp. 48— 50. See further Keyvani, pp. 166ff. * Keyvani, p. 170. 
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India, and paid the profits made in this way to the Shah’’.! Each royal 
workshop was in the charge of a sabib-jam‘ and a mushrif , and the nāzir-i 
buyütat had in addition many other subordinate officials who assisted 
him in the discharge of his multifarious duties. These included: the 
preparation of an estimate of the expenditure of the royal household 
(which was then submitted to the central vizier for approval); agreeing 
on the price of, and signing contracts for, foodstuffs and other goods 
supplied to the royal household; the supervision of the day-to-day 
expenditure of the various royal workshops; the payment of the work- 
men employed in the said workshops; the maintenance of all the build- 
ings connected with the royal household; and the general supervision 
of the management of the royal stables and the arsenal. The administra- 
tion of the harem (/aram) and the private quarters of the shah did not 
come within the purview of the nāzir-i buyūtāt, but constituted an 
entirely separate branch, the internal palace administration, staffed 
mainly by eunuchs. The latter were initially all black eunuchs, but from 
the time of Shah ‘Abbas I a number of white eunuchs, Georgian 
ghulāms, were employed in the palace. Not all the staff of the internal 
palace administration were eunuchs. The exceptions were: the royal 
physician; the royal astrologer; the comptroller of assay and other 
officials of the royal mint: and the keepers of various seals. All the 
officials of the internal palace administration were known under the 
general title of muqarrab al-khagan. Officials whose duties lay at the 
entrance to, or outside, the harem and the private quarters of the shah, 
were classified as muqarrab al-bagrat. Included in this category were the 
officials of the department of the nāzir-i buyūtāt, referred to above, and 
an extensive staff of doorkeepers, gentlemen-in-waiting, ushers, and 
the like.? 

The administration of justice was a complicated affair. During the 
early Safavid period the sadr, as head of the religious institution, 
was ultimately responsible for the administration of canon law. The 
business of the courts, however, was in the hands of a number of other 
religious officials in addition to the sadr, including the gādī al-qudat and 
the shaikh al-islam. As a result, there was a considerable degree of 
conflict of jurisdiction. At some point, not yet determined, a new post 
was created in an attempt to draw all these strands together under one 
overriding authority. The holder of this new office was termed 


1 Ibid., p. 166. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Mulsk, pp. 56ff. 
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the divan-begi. Although the sadr was supposed to possess superior 
authority in cases involving capital offences, the fact that such crimes 
were tried in the divan-begi’s tribunal indicates that the supreme author- 
ity, in these as in other legal matters, in fact lay with the dīvān-begī. In 
addition, the divan-begi’s court was the highest court of appeal. By 
the time of Phase Three (as defined below) of the development of 
Safavid administrative institutions, or possibly earlier, officials such as 
the mustaufī al-mamālik, the nazir-i buyūtāt, and the dīvān-begī, were 
classified as amirs of the highest rank, and consequently were admitted 
to membership of the council of amirs. By the end of the Safavid period, 
membership of this council stood at nineteen, but during the early 
period it was only about one-third of that size. 

Safavid administrative institutions derived from two main sources: 
the administrative institutions of the Türkmens and the Timurids — 
rival dynasties which for a hundred years had disputed the succession 
to Timür's empire in Persia — and the basic sūfī organisation of the 
Safaviyya, the militant ShI order which brought about the establish- 
ment of the Safavid state in 907/1501. Thus in part the Safavids were 
the inheritors of a bureaucratic system which resembled the traditional 
bureaucracy of a Persian Muslim state. The existence of the tightly-knit 
sufi organisation of the Safaviyya, however, constituted an essential 
point of difference between the Safavids and their predecessors. When 
Shah Isma*il became the first ruler of the Safavid dynasty in 907/1501, 
he was faced with the problem of incorporating this sufi organisation 
in the administrative system of the Safavid state. In the event, the 
problem proved insuperable. As the Safavid administration system 
gradually evolved along more conventional lines, the remains of the 
original sufi organisation continued to exist as a system within a sys- 
tem, but as an organism devoid of any real function within the state. 

There are three main phases in the development of Safavid admini- 
strative institutions: first, the period between the accession of Shah 
Ismáà'il I and that of Shah ‘Abbas I (907—96/1501—88); second, the reign 
of Shah ‘Abbas I (996—1038/1588—1629); and third, the period from the 
accession of Shah Safi to the overthrow of the Safavid dynasty 
(1038—1135/1629—1722). The first period was one of change and 
adjustment, during which the functions of the principal officers of state 
were not clearly defined. As a result, the powers of one official fre- 
quently clashed with those of another. During the second period, the 
administration of the Safavid state was reorganised on entirely new 
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bases by Shah ‘Abbas I. The third period is one of gradual sclerosis and 


consequent decline. 


PHASE ONE (907—96/[1501—88) 


At his accession, Shah Ismā'īl, as mentioned above, was confronted by 
the problem of fusing very dissimilar elements into one harmonious 
administrative system. On the one hand were his Qizilbash followers, 
the süfis of the Safavid order who had brought him to power. These 
men accorded Shah Ismāīl adoration as a guasi-divine figure, since 
they regarded him as the Shadow of God upon earth and the represen- 
tative of the Hidden Imam. He was also, as head of the Safavid order, 
their murshid, and they, as his murids, gave him unquestioning obedi- 
ence. From the ranks of the Qizilbash were drawn the a//-i ikbtisas, a 
small group of special staff officers, who maintained the Safaviyya on 
an active service footing during the years that Ismail was in hiding in 
Gīlān (899—905/1494—9). These officers included a /z/a (“tutor’, 
“guardian’’), an abdal, a dada, a khadim and a khalifat al-khulafa. On the 
other hand were the Persian bureaucrats and ‘ulama, many of whom 
had held secular and religious posts respectively under the predecessors 
of the Safavids. 

The task of combining a traditional mediaeval Muslim administra- 
tive system of the Persian type with what was in effect a theocratic 
organisation, would in any case have been a formidable one. It was 
rendered still more difficult by the fact that the élite of the Qizilbash 
fighting men were of Turkish stock, members of Turkmen tribes from 
eastern Anatolia and Syria, such as the Rūmlū, Dulghadir, Takkalū, 
Ustājlū, and Shāmlū. The mutual suspicion and hostility between the 
Turkish and Persian elements in the state split the Safavid administra- 
tion irrevocably along ethnic lines. 

What steps did Ismā11 take in his attempt to effect a synthesis of these 
disparate elements? In the first place, he created the new office of vakil-i 
nafs-i nafis-i bumayim. This official was to be the vicegerent of the shah 
and was to represent him both in his spiritual capacity (as warshid-i kamil 
of the Safaviyya) and his temporal capacity (as padishah). The powers of 
the vizier, traditionally the first minister and the head of the bureau- 
cracy, were temporarily eclipsed by the overriding powers of this new 
official. The creation of this office clearly represented an attempt on the 
part of Isma'il to bridge the gap between a theocratic form of govern- 
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ment and a bureaucratic one. It was only natural that the first incumbent 
should be one of the ahl-i ikhtisas, referred to above, the Turkmen 
officer Husain Beg Lala Shāmlū. 

Secondly, Ismāīl attempted through the office of sadr to forge a link 
between the political institution, which in the early Safavid period had 
a markedly military character and was dominated by the Turkmen 
aristocracy, and the religious institution, the Persian *ulama. The office 
of sadr had been inherited from the administrative system of the 
Timurids and the Turkmen dynasties, but the scope and purpose of the 
office under the Safavids was quite different. The chief function of the 
Safavid sadr, who was, of course, always a Persian, was the imposition 
of doctrinal uniformity throughout the Safavid state, and, as a corol- 
lary, the extirpation of heresy. This goal had largely been achieved by 
the end of Ismà'll's. reign in 930/1524. By establishing that the sadārat 
was subordinate to the political institution, Isma‘il hoped to prevent 
that separation of secular and religious powers which in fact occurred 
under his successors. The predominantly military character of the early 
Safavid state is again shown by the fact that the sadrs often held 
military rank and not infrequently military command. At the critical 
battle of Chāldirān in 920/1514, for instance, the entire Safavid centre 
was under the command of sadrs and other members of the religious 
classes. 

The other principal offices of state during the early Safavid period 
were those of the amir a/-umarā, the gurchi-bashi, and the vizier. The 
office of amir al-umarā, or commander-in-chief of the Qizilbash tribal 
forces, was considered by the Qizilbash to be their prerogative. Apart 
from his military duties, this officer was one of the great amirs of the 
supreme divan and played a considerable part in the affairs of state. 
Although, because of the predominantly military character of the 
Safavid state during this first phase, the terms “military” and "civil" 
cannot be used with precision in defining the functions of particular 
officials, it is clear that the amir al-umara was primarily a “military” 
officer who encroached on the prerogatives of the vizier and other top- 
ranking officials of the bureaucracy, to the extent permitted by the 
prevailing political situation. In the event that the shah was weak or a 
minor, the amir al-umara and the leading Qizilbash amirs assumed full 
control of the machinery of government. Another high-ranking mili- 
tary officer was the gūrchī-bāshī, who later superseded the amir 
al-umarā. During the early Safavid period, however, we hear little of 
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the gūrchī-bāshī, and his function, which was distinct from that of the 
amir al-umarā, remains obscure. Finally, we have the vizier, whose 
powers were drastically diminished during the early Safavid period by 
the creation of the office of vakil-1 nafs-i nafis-1 humayün, by the 
interference of the amir al-umara in political affairs, and even by the 
activities of the sadr, who, by virtue of his special róle in the Safavid 
administrative system, wielded greater power than did his predecessors 
in the Türkmen and Timurid administrations. 

Almost from the start, however, there were indications that the 
Turco-Persian condominium was not working smoothly. It seems clear 
that Ismā'īl made a mistake in allotting to one man, Husain Beg Lala 
Shāmlū, the two most important offices of state, that of vakil-1 nafs-i 
nafis-i humāyūn and that of amir al-umara, so that too much power 
was concentrated in the hands of one individual. Ismā'īl's realisation of 
this fact can be seen in his dismissal of Husain Beg from the vikālat 
only six years after the establishment of the Safavid state. From then on 
Ismā'īl, as a matter of deliberate policy, excluded the Qizilbash from 
the vikalat, and Husain Beg was followed by a succession of five 
Persian vakils between 915/1508 and 930/1524. But if Isma‘il thought 
to balance the power of a Persian vakil against that of a Türkmen amir 
al-umara, he was mistaken again. There was an immediate and violent 
reaction on the part of the Qizilbash against the appointment of Per- 
sians to the vikalat. Of the five Persian vakils mentioned above, two 
were murdered by the Qizilbash, a third met his death as the direct 
result of the hostility between himself and the Qizilbash, and the 
remaining two held office for only two years each. 

The decisive defeat suffered by the Safavids at the hands of the 
Ottomans at Chaldiran in 920/1514 had far-reaching effects, not only on 
the character and behaviour of Isma'il himself, but on his relations with 
the Qizilbash amirs. This in turn affected the relative importance of the 
principal administrative offices, and the relations between the Persian 
and Turkish elements in the administration. Although the Qizilbash 
amirs had suffered heavy losses at Chaldiran, Isma‘il’s virtual withdrawal 
from the conduct of both military and administrative affairs enabled the 
survivors to strengthen their position v7s-d-vzs the ruling institution, 
namely, the shah. An even more important effect of Chaldiran was the 
tacit assumption by the Qizilbash that their murshid’s reputation for 
infallibility and invincibility was now in ruins. From the time of Chaldi- 
ran onwards, the Qizilbash by their actions demonstrated incontrover- 
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tibly that they considered that they need no longer in practice accord the 
shah the unquestioning obedience demanded of a murid by his murshid. 
More and more their behaviour resembled that of turbulent barons, and, 
when Shah Isma'il I died in 930/1524 and was succeeded by Shah 
Tahmasp, who was only ten and a half years old, they took advantage of 
the shah's youthfulness to assert their own power at the expense of the 
monarch. In the course of their internecine struggles to determine which 
tribe or coalition of tribes should rule the state, they showed so little 
respect for the shah’s person or position that there were armed clashes 
between rival groups even in the presence of the shah, whose life was on 
one occasion endangered. The fiction of their loyalty to their spiritual 
director was maintained, however, and as late as 1629 Shah ‘Abbas I was 
still recognised in theory as the murshid-i kamil. 

By the end of the reign of Isma‘il, important changes had taken place 
in regard to three of the principal offices of state. First, after 920/15 14, 
the term vakil-i nafs-i nafīs-i humāyūn was abandoned, and the vikālat 
was referred to in terms more appropriate to the vizierate. There is no 
doubt that this marks the failure of the attempt to create in the person 
of the vakil-i nafs-i nafis-i humāyūn a superior authority who would be 
able, because he was the a/ter ego of the shah both in his spiritual and in 
his temporal capacity, to harmonise and co-ordinate the activities both 
of the political institution and of the religious institution. It marks, fur- 
ther, a decisive movement away from the concept of a theocratic state, 
and towards that separation of religious and temporal powers which 
became an accomplished fact under the later Safavids. Second, the task 
of imposing doctrinal uniformity, which had been the justification for 
the extraordinary powers wielded by the early Safavid sadrs, was virtu- 
ally completed by the end of Isma'il's reign, and consequently there 
was from then on a progressive decline in the authority of the sadr, 
who had less and less influence in political matters. Third, Isma‘il 
himself had taken steps to curb the power of the amir al-umara by 
appointing to that office in 915/1509—10 an officer of inferior rank. 
This proved effective, since the officer in question, although he held 
the office for fifteen years, does not figure prominently in the events of 
that period. 

In 930/15 24, the evolution of Safavid administrative institutions was 
rudely interrupted when the Qizilbash amirs seized control of the state 
from the youthful Tahmāsp. For a period of ten years, different 
Qizilbash tribes, ruling either separately or in alliance with others, 
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dominated the scene. The imposition of military government naturally 
had its effect on the Safavid administration. The Qizilbash had always 
considered the vikalat to be their prerogative, and the new rulers of the 
state dubbed themselves vakil (but not, be it noted, vakil nafs-i nafīs-i 
humāyūn) and/or amir al-umara. By vakil they wished to indicate a 
rank superior to that of the vizier, who was a Persian and therefore, in 
their eyes, inferior and only fit to hold positions in the civil service. 
During this period, the fluidity of the administrative system was such 
that the sources often refer to two officials as vakil simultaneously. 
This causes some confusion, but the military and political aspect of the 
vakil's function is always uppermost in the one, and the administrative 
and bureaucratic aspect is predominant in the other. The former is 
always a Turkmen and may also hold the office of amir al-umara. The 
latter is always a Persian, and his office may also be referred to as the 
vizierate or nizarat-i dīvān-i ‘ali. 

About 940/1533, Shah Tahmasp succeeded in imposing his authority 
on the Qizilbash amirs. The immediate effect of the shah’s assertion of 
himself as the ruling institution was the decline of the amir al-umara. In 
fact this officer disappears from the list of the officials of the central 
administration (although the title amir al-umara continued to be applied 
to the Qizilbash military governors of important provinces, particularly 
in times of crisis, up to the end of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I). His 
disappearance was accompanied by the rise of the gūrchī-bāshī, a for- 
merly subordinate officer, to the position of commander-in-chief of the 
Qizilbash forces. Like the amir al-umara before him, the qürchi-bashi 
exercised his authority in political as well as in military affairs. During a 
period of some forty years (955—95/1548—87) prior to the accession of 
Shah ‘Abbas I, the majority of the gūrchī-bāshīs were drawn from the 
Afshar Türkmen tribe. In addition, a marked hereditary tendency 
became apparent in appointments to this office. At first sight, this might 
suggest that the power of the gūrchī-bāshī was increasing. Although this 
may possibly be true in regard to individual gūrchī-bāshīs, I would 
suggest that both these tendencies reflect a weakening of the position of 
the Qizilbash as a whole within the state, and in their position relative to 
the shah. With the abandonment of the concept of the vakil-i nafs-i 
nafis-1 humayün, and the disappearance of the amir al-umarā, the 
qürchi-bàshi had emerged as the most powerful military officer in the 
state. If the Qizilbash were prepared to allow this office to be monopol- 
ised by one tribe, several conclusions may be drawn. First, during this 
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period the Qizilbash were not prepared to challenge the authority of the 
shah, a complete reversal of the position obtaining during the first 
decade of Tahmasp's reign. Second, the Qizilbash tribes which had 
formerly been most prominent — the Shāmlū, the Ustajlü, the Takkalü 
and the Rümlü — had either been weakened, or discredited, or both, by 
the decade of civil wars (93o—40/1524—33). Thus the way had been 
opened for a hitherto less important tribe, the Afshar, to come to the 
fore. Third, the fact that the more powerful tribes acquiesced in the 
appointment of a succession of Afshārs to the office of qurchi-bashi 
again suggests that the shah's will now prevailed. 

Another significant trend during the reign of Tahmāsp I 
(930—84/1524—76) was the continued decline in the power of the sadr. 
With the successful establishment of Ithna'ashari Shi‘ism as the "ortho- 
dox" form of Islam throughout the Safavid dominions, the special 
powers which had been conferred on the sadr at the inception of the 
Safavid state became less necessary. The sadrs ceased to play any sig- 
nificant part in political affairs and were largely preoccupied with 
routine religious matters, particularly the administration of the augāf 
(bequests and endowments for pious purposes). Even their position as 
head of the religious institution was not secure, and there are certain 
portents during the latter part of Tahmāsp's reign of what became an 
established fact by the time of ‘Abbas I, namely the eclipse of the sadr 
by the powerful theologians known as mujtahids, who emerged as the 
exponents of Shīī orthodoxy as it assumed more rigid doctrinal forms. 

Finally, we may note the increased power and prestige of the vizier 
after the shah had brought the Qizilbash amirs to heel about 940/1553. 
During the preceding decade, the viziers had been mere tools in the 
hands of the “military” vakil/amir al-umara. 

To sum up, we may recapitulate the following characteristics of the 
Safavid administrative system under Tahmasp I: a continued move- 
ment away from the theocratic form of government associated with 
Safavid origins; a greater separation of temporal and spiritual powers; 
an increase, after an initial setback, in the authority of the ruling 
institution (the shah) and a corresponding curtailment of the influence 
of the Qizilbash in political affairs. In the second half of Tahmasp's 
reign, the introduction into the Safavid state of elements of different 
ethnic origin, namely Georgians and Circassians, also militated against 
the Qizilbash supremacy. This will be considered in the next section. 
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It was stated above that Shah ‘Abbas the Great reorganised the Safavid 
state on entirely new bases. Why was it necessary to do this? Briefly, 
Shah ‘Abbas was forced to take drastic action to preserve the fabric of 
the state. In 982/15 74 Shah Tahmasp's physical powers began to fail, and 
this was the signal for the recrudescence of Qizilbash dissension. 
Tahmasp's death in 984/1576 was followed by more than a decade of 
disastrous government by Lemma"! II and Muhammad Khudabanda, 
neither of whom was capable of effective rule. Various power groups 
took advantage of the situation to pursue their particular ends at the 
expense of the state, which was rent by their faction. The situation in 
982/1574, however, differed from that obtaining in 952/1526 in one 
important respect. In 1526 the precarious balance between the Turkish 
and Persian elements in the administration had been upset when the 
Qizilbash seized control of the state, and the object of the civil wars 
which followed had been to decide which Qizilbash tribe, or tribal 
coalition, should dominate the rest. It was, so to speak, a domestic 
quarrel. In 1574 and subsequent years, however, the point at issue was 
whether the Qizilbash could maintain their privileged position in the 
state in the face of the threat posed by the new Georgian and Circassian 
elements which were beginning to oust them from administrative posts. 

Where had these new elements come from? In the main, they were 
prisoners, or the offspring of prisoners, taken captive in four Cauca- 
sian campaigns fought by the Safavids between 947/1540—1 and 
961/1553—4, and brought back to Persia. The rivalries of Georgian and 
Circassian women in the royal harem led to dynastic struggles based on 
ethnic considerations, of a type hitherto unknown in the Safavid state. 
Not all the Georgians were captives taken in battle. Some Georgian 
noblemen voluntarily entered Safavid service, and before the end of 
Tahmasp's reign we hear of one such who held a provincial governor- 
ship. 

In addition to anarchy at home, Shah ‘Abbas was faced at his acces- 
sion by a war on two fronts against the arch-enemies of the Safavid 
state, the Ottomans and the Uzbeks. The former had taken advantage 
of Persia’s internal weakness to occupy more Safavid territory in the 
north-west than ever before; the latter had overrun Khurāsān in the 
north-east. ‘Abbas had therefore to restore internal stability and then to 
expel the invaders from Persian soil. 
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In order to do this, ‘Abbas desperately needed troops on whose 
loyalty he could rely. After enduring more than a decade of Qizilbash 
plots, intrigue and treachery, he decided he could place no further trust 
in them. He therefore formed, from the ranks of the Georgians and 
Circassians referred to above, several regiments of a new standing 
army, owing allegiance only to himself, and paid direct from the royal 
treasury. These men were known as ghulams, z.e. “slaves” of the shah. 
This decision meant that a new source of income had to be found for 
the royal treasury. Hitherto the Qizilbash troops, which had consti- 
tuted the greater part of the Safavid armies, had been paid by their 
Türkmen chiefs, who formed the military aristocracy of the early 
Safavid state and held all the important provincial governorships. The 
provincial governments were largely alienated from the control of the 
central government, and the provincial governors held the land under 
their jurisdiction in the form of assignments of various types, known 
by the general term oui, They consumed on the spot the greater part 
of the revenue which they derived from these assignments, and 
remitted only a small portion, in the form of dues of various kinds, to 
the central government. Even then these funds were not under the 
direct control of the shah but were administered by a special “ministry 
of state lands". The shah's main source of income was crown lands, 
the revenues from which were collected by the royal agents. The 
solution adopted by Shah ‘Abbas was to increase the revenue remitted 
to the royal treasury by converting some mamālik or *'state" lands into 
khassa or crown lands. This policy was extended by his successors to 
such an extent that it became one of the principal causes of Safavid 
decline.! 

Not all the ghulams were trained for service in the newly-created 
regiments. Many were employed in the royal household and in the 
khāssa administration in general. The latter necessarily expanded as it 
took over the administration of more and more state lands. Gradually 
the ghulàms made their presence felt at the higher levels of Safavid 
administration until they filled about one-fifth of the high administra- 
tive posts. Governorships of the khāssa provinces went to ghulāms 
rather than to Qizilbash. Finally, in 1007/1598, a ghulàm, Allahvardi 
Khan, was appointed commander-in-chief of the armed forces. The old 
dichotomy between Turk and Persian had been further complicated by 


! Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, pp. 107—9. 
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the emergence of the Caucasian elements as a powerful “‘third force". 
The numbers involved make it clear that Shah ‘Abbas had, in fact, 
effected a social revolution. For instance, in 1013/1604 20,000 Arme- 
nians were enrolled in the ghulams. In 1025/1616 130,000 Georgian 
prisoners were brought back to Persia. In addition, in order to weaken 
tribal cohesion and to break down rigid social patterns, ‘Abbas moved 
large groups of Qizilbash tribesmen from one area to another and 
settled large groups of Caucasian immigrants in strategic areas. 

As one would expect, this social revolution produced major changes 
in the administrative system. The abortive attempt by a Qizilbash amir, 
at the beginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, to constitute himself an 
old-style vakil represented the last bid by the Qizilbash to regain their 
former position of dominance in the administration. When Shah 
‘Abbas crushed this attempt, the title of vakil lapsed, as to all intents 
and purposes did that of amir al-umara in so far as it denoted an 
officer of the central administration. Instead of these titles, associated 
specifically with the period of Qizilbash supremacy, we find the com- 
manders of two of the new regiments ranked among the six principal 
officers of state, namely the gullar-agasi and the tufangchi-agasi. The 
former commanded the regiment of qullar, or ghulams, and the latter 
commanded the regiment of musketeers. The commander of the 
Qizilbash forces still retained the title of qürchi-bashi, but since the 
Qizilbash constituted only one element of the Safavid army as reconsti- 
tuted by Shah ‘Abbas, his influence in military and political affairs was 
necessarily curtailed. At best, he was now primus inter pares. The greater 
centralisation of the administration under "Abbās is reflected in the 
improved status of the vizier, the head of the bureaucracy and leader of 
the Persian elements in the administration. As a token of this new 
status, the vizier was commonly referred to as i'timād al-daula (“trusty 
support of the state”) or sadr-i agam (“exalted seat of honour”). The 
sadr (with whom the sadr-i a‘zam should not be confused) remained 
the head of the religious institution, but his position, as we saw above, 
was increasingly challenged by the mujtahids. The sixth and last of the 
principal officers of the realigned administration was the ishik-agasi- 
-bashi-yi divan, who was naturally a Qizilbash amir and whose duties as 
Grand Marshal were largely of a ceremonial nature. 

The measure of the achicvement of Shah ‘Abbas I — and for this 
reason alone he is deservedly called **the Great" — is that the adminis- 
trative system of the Safavid state, as reorganised by him, continued to 
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function for a century after his death, more or less under its own 
momentum because his successors, with the exception of 'Abbas II, 
were weak and incompetent rulers. One must point out, however, that 
the germs of future decay were present in this system. The pernicious 
effect of the extension of the khassa system has already been men- 
tioned. The reasons why it was pernicious are not hard to seek. 
Granted that the old-style Qizilbash military governors consumed the 
greater part of the provincial revenue im situ, and remitted little to the 
state coffers. But precisely because they enjoyed the use of this revenue 
it was in their own interests to maintain a flourishing economy in the 
area under their jurisdiction, and not so to tax the province that pros- 
perity declined and the amount of revenue consequently decreased. In 
the khassa provinces, on the other hand, the taxes were farmed by the 
shah's agents or intendants, who had no material interest in the prov- 
ince in question, and whose sole concern was to increase the amount 
remitted to the royal treasury; by pleasing the shah in this way they 
ensured that they would retain their own jobs. The more rapacious the 
shah and his viziers, the harsher the burden of taxation imposed on the 
population of the khāssa provinces. In contrast to the position obtain- 
ing in the mamalik provinces, little if any of the revenue collected from 
the khassa provinces was ever used to support the economy of those 
provinces. 

The second major cause of subsequent decay was the growth of the 
haram system. In the first phase of Safavid development it had been the 
practice for the shah to appoint his sons to provincial governorships. 
While they were still minors, the royal princes were placed under the 
guardianship of a Qizilbash amir, termed lala (or, less commonly, 
atabeg, an echo of Saljüq practice). The lala was responsible for the 
moral and physical education of the prince committed to his charge, 
and the latter thus received a training which fitted him to take his place 
if need be, as ruler of the Safavid empire. In particular, he received 
first-hand training in the conduct of political and military affairs. The 
obvious danger inherent in this system was that an ambitious prince, or 
an overweening amir, might seek to anticipate events by rebelling 
against the ruler. But when one observes the moral and physical degen- 
eration of the dynasty which resulted from the practice, instituted by 
‘Abbas I, of confining the royal princes to the harem, and entrusting 
their training to the court eunuchs, one is bound to feel that the 
possibility of treachery was the lesser of two evils. 
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Almost a century elapsed between the death of Shah ‘Abbas I and the 
usurpation of the Safavid throne by the Afghans. It was a period of 
gradual but continuous decline. This decline was checked, but not 
stopped, by Shah ‘Abbas II (105 2-77/1642—66). ‘Abbas II was a strong 
ruler, who asserted his authority as the ruling institution. During his 
reign, however, the policy of bringing state (mamalik) lands under the 
direct administration of the crown was not only continued but exten- 
ded. It has already been pointed out that this policy contributed largely 
to Safavid decline. Apart from the harmful effects resulting from the 
impersonal and oppressive administration of the khāssa provinces by 
the shah's intendants, the loss of each successive mamalik province 
meant a proportionate reduction in the number of the Qizilbash, and a 
consequent decline in Safavid military strength. Although the 
Georgian and other ghulam regiments were loyal to the shah — indeed, 
by the end of the 11th/17th century they were almost the only troops 
on whose loyalty he could rely as fighting men — they were not com- 
parable to the Qizilbash. In many cases, too, the reduction in the 
Qizilbash strength was not made good by a corresponding increase in 
the numbers of the ghulāms. 

During the first phase of Safavid administrative development, the 
whole administrative system had a pronounced military character, as 
we have seen, and bureaucrats who had no military function had little 
influence. In Phase Two, Shah ‘Abbas broke the power of the 
Qizilbash, and as a consequence of this, and of the increased centralisa- 
tion of government, the power of the bureaucracy grew. In Phase 
Three, the transformation was completed. The military arm was weak- 
ened to the point where it was no longer possible to check the incur- 
sions of marauding tribesmen from Balūchistān and Afghanistan. At 
the same time, the bureaucracy expanded in size, and became more 
rigid in its organisation and operation, until it resembled the complex 
and ponderous machine described in the Tagkirat al-mulik, a manual of 
Safavid administration, unique of its kind among Persian historical 
records, completed about 1726. The vizier became the most powerful 
officer of state and, in conjunction with the court and the harem, 
exercised undue influence over a succession of weak and debauched 
shahs. 

We have already noted, in Phase Two, an increasing tendency 
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towards the separation of spiritual and temporal powers. In Phase 
Three, the separation between the political institution and the religious 
institution became complete. No longer subject to overriding political 
control, the religious classes tightened their grip on the nation, and their 
power reached its zenith during the reign of the two weakest Safavid 
shahs, Sulaiman and Sultan Husain, who together ruled for fifty-six years 
(1077—1155/1666—1722). Particularly during the reign of the latter, the 
mujtahids, who had only reluctantly conceded the claim of the Safavid 
shahs to be the representatives of the Hidden Imam, took advantage of 
the weakness of the political institution to reassert their independence of 
it and to regain their prerogative as the representatives of the Mahdi. 
Some sources even suggest a period of "direct religious rule by means of 
a concourse of mujtahids above the monarch"'.! As E.G.Browne put it, 
the domination of the state by the “great ecclesiastics” “hardly made for 
either spiritual unity or national efficiency””.2 The founder of the Safavid 
state, Isma‘il I, had recognised the potential dangers to the fabric of the 
state which would flow from unbridled intervention by the ‘ulama in 
political, economic and military affairs. It was for this reason that he had 
made the sadr a political appointee, charged with ensuring that the 
religious classes remained subject to political direction. This system 
worked only as long as the shah maintained a strong hand at the helm. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, however, under Shah Sultan Husain 
the ‘‘meekness and bigotry” of the shah “‘proved more destructive to his 
country than the vices of Soliman [Shah Sulaiman: 1077—1105/ 
1666—1694]. So great was his pious zeal, that none but Moollahs [mulas], 
or holy Syuds [sayyids], were appointed to high stations ...High nobles 
gave place, with feelings of resentment, to eunuchs and priests; but their 
discontent was only vented in complaints.’ 

Up to the time of Shah Sulaiman, the prosperous multicultural 
Safavid state, in which “strangers were encouraged and protected, and 
foreigners from every quarter of the globe, but particularly Europe, 
resorted to Persia"^, continued to exist. Under Shah Sultan Husain, 
however, the position of the Armenian merchants, whose commercial 
and financial expertise had contributed much to Safavid economic 
prosperity, declined greatly, since the shah was too weak to protect 


! See Amin Banani, “The Social and Economic Structure of the Safavid Empire in its Hey- 
day”, paper presented to the Harvard Colloquium on Tradition and Change in the Middle East, 
December 1967, p. 6. 

2 LHP rv, 120. 3 Malcolm, History of Persia 1, 594—5. 4 Ibid., p. 592. 
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them from the “rapacious ministers and bigoted priests of his court”!. 

During the second half of the 17th century, the status of the sadr, an 
officer whose function was closely connected with the original concept 
of the Safavid state during Phase One, continued to decline. Shah 
‘Abbas II had deliberately restricted the power of the sadr, and in 
1077/1666—7 the sadarat had been divided into a khāssa and an “amma 
(mamalik) branch, a step which accurately reflected the current division 
of the Safavid administration and indicated that the sadr was no longer 
an official of the first importance. From the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Husain (1105/1694) at least, and possibly earlier, the supreme 
religious official was the mu/la-bashi.2 The sadrs, however, continued 
to be primarily responsible for the administration of the auqaf and also 
assisted the gādīs in various juridical functions. 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The provincial governments were, to a large extent, replicas in minia- 
ture of the central government. Some of the principal officers of the 
central government had their counterparts at the courts of provincial 
governors. Foremost among these were the vizier and the sadr. The 
provincial viziers and sadrs were, in general, appointed by the shah and 
not by the central vizier and central sadr respectively. If the provincial 
governor had more than one province under his jurisdiction, or if his 
province was of exceptional importance, the vizier who was in atten- 
dance at the seat of the provincial governor frequently controlled the 
activities of other viziers, subordinate to himself, who were resident at 
other large provincial centres. To denote the superior rank of the 
former, the term vazir-i kull was used. 

In appointing viziers and sadrs to the provincial administrations, the 
Safavids were once again following the practice of their predecessors, 
the Timurids, Oarā Ouyūnlū and Aq Ouyūnlū. Documentary evidence 
points to the continuity, at many levels, of the Persian bureaucratic 
tradition under a succession of Mongol and Türkmen rulers. In some 
instances the vazir-i kull was hardly less influential than the vizier who 
was the organ of the central administration. In many cases the provin- 
cial vizierate was the stepping-stone to appointment to the central 
vizierate. Many families had a tradition of public service going back 


1 Ibid., p. 627. 2 Minorsky, Tadbkirat al-Muluk, p. 110. 
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for several generations, but the facility and frequency with which pro- 
vincial viziers were transferred from one part of the country to another 
militated against the growth of family dynasties or bureaucratic 
empires in the provinces. 

The provincial sadr controlled the religious institution in his prov- 
ince, just as the central sadr was the head of the religious institution 
overall. He had authority over all members of the religious classes, and 
was responsible for the administration of the auqaf and the conduct of 
all transactions connected with them. During Phase One of the develop- 
ment of the Safavid administrative system, the provincial sadr, again 
like his central counterpart, not infrequently held the military rank of 
amir. That this was no token appointment 1s shown by the fact that as 
late as 955/1548 we have evidence of a provincial sadr being in com- 
mand of an actual military operation. Such was the predominantly 
military character of the Safavid administration during this first phase 
that not only sadrs, but also gādīs and other members of the religious 
classes, took part in military operations, in particular the defence of 
cities. In such cases, when gādīs moved to protect the lives and 
property of the citizenry, they were fulfilling the traditional róle of the 
Persian ‘ulama as organisers of popular action. The lack of any clear 
boundary, during this first phase, between “political”? and “religious”, 
between “civil” and “military”, is even more marked at the provincial 
level than in the central administration. Qadis were frequently 
appointed to the vizierate and vice versa, and members of the religious 
classes often encroached on the preserves of temporal officials in regard 
to financial matters and the conduct of the business of the divan. 

The remaining principal officers of state had no counterparts at the 
provincial government level. For instance, the amir al-umarda’i, or office 
of the supreme commander of the Qizilbash forces, had no provincial 
equivalent. The regional commanders of Qizilbash troops were, in the 
mamalik provinces, the military governors of the provinces concerned. 
These governors were termed indifferently amir, hakim, and beglerbeg 
(-7) (more rarely, dārūgha or tiyūldār). In times of crisis, however, the 
governors of the strategically important frontier provinces — in parti- 
cular Āzarbāījān, Shirván and Khurāsān — were accorded the title of 
amir al—umara, in recognition of the fact that the military aspect of their 
office was all-important at such times. 

From the time of ‘Abbas I onwards, an increasing number of mam- 
alik provinces were converted to khassa and brought under the direct 
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administration of the shah. The administration of the khāssa provinces 
was carried on in times of peace by viziers, drawn from the ranks of the 
ghulams. If military officers were needed in the khassa provinces, they 
were furnished by one of the ghulam regiments. The number of pro- 
vincial governors who were drawn from the ranks of the Qizilbash 
tribes was drastically reduced. As a result, the title of amir al-umara 
became increasingly uncommon, and in fact is rarely, if ever, used after 
the death of ‘Abbas I (1038/1629). 

We saw previously that during the reign of Shah Tahmasp the 
qürchi-bashi replaced the amir al-umara as the principal military officer 
of the central administration. As had formerly been the case with the 
amir al-umara, the qürchi-bashi did not have an equivalent in the 
provincial administrations, and for the same reason. When the term 
qurchi-bashi occurs in connection with provincial government, it 
denotes the commander of a local detachment of qürchis, or the com- 
mander of a small bodyguard of qürchis attached to the person of a royal 
prince, or has some other special connotation. 

Finally, the vakil-1 nafs-1 nafis-i humayün (as he originally was), or 
the vakil-i saltana or plain vakil (as he later became), naturally had no 
provincial counterpart. When the term vakil occurs in the sources in 
relation to provincial government, it is used simply in the sense of 
"agent", “deputy”, “representative”. Not infrequently it is used to 
denote an official who seems to be subordinate to the provincial vizier. 


CONCLUSION 


The Safavids went down to defeat ultimately because they failed to 
reconcile the irreconcilable: Turk and Persian; tribal organisation and 
urbanism; the pastoral-nomadic tradition and the sedentary life of the 
agriculturalist; revolutionary sufism and dogmatic Shi‘ism; theocracy 
and the complex bureaucracy required by an expanding empire; the 
"men of the sword” and the “men of the pen"; the claim of the 
mujtahids to constitute the only legitimate form of government in an 
Ithna‘ashari Shīī state, and the imperatives of a multi-cultural state. 
The measure of their success is that they had a greater degree of success 
in dealing with these problems than had the Saljüqs, the Mongols and 
the Türkmens who had preceded them. The dynasties which followed 
them — the Afghans, Afshārs, Qajars and Pahlavis, all of whom were 
confronted by at least some of the same problems — were also to 
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prove less successful in finding solutions to them. The Safavid admin- 
istrative machine, with its complex system of checks and balances, 
worked with surprising efficiency, except when there was lack of effec- 
tive direction from the centre. Life and property were secure; travel 
was safe; trade and commerce flourished; minorities were tolerated and 
protected; formidable foreign foes were kept at bay. Alone of all the 
countries of the Middle East, Iran resisted the most efficient military 
machine of its time, that of the Ottoman empire. The contrast with the 
position in the second half of the 18th century and the 19th century, 
after the breakdown of the Safavid administrative system, is startling: 
absence of effective central control; total lack of internal security; de- 
population of the cities and economic decline; the unrestrained play of 
centrifugal forces; and the permanent annexation of Iranian territory 
by enemies in the north-west, north-east and east. In order to make a 
proper assessment of the merits and defects of the Safavid administra- 
tive system, one must take into account the ephemeral nature of the 
Türkmen dynasties which preceded it, and the chaos which followed 
its collapse. Despite the internal stresses and external pressures to 
which the system was subject, it gave Itan two and a quarter centuries 
of stable and prosperous government. 
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